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THE PENINSULA OF TAMAN. 


Mopern map-makers designate by the above name what was once a 

up of islands between the Straits of Kertch, the Sea of Azof, the 
Black Sea, and the mouth of the Kuban, and what is now a curious 
alternation of low lands and marshes, everywhere broken up and dis- 
rupted by phenomena of great rarity on the surface of the globe, but 
exceedingly common in this particular region—mud voleanoes—or di- 
versified by the tumuli or sepulchral mounds of the great nations. of 
antiquity ; and of bays, gulfs, lakes, and estuaries of the sea, the differ- 
ent extent and the relation of which to one another, at various epochs 
and even in the present day, have long been a puzzle to pucgns. 
A subject upon which we hope to be able to throw some definite light in 
the present paper. 

The hostile flotillas of the Allies have already visited almost all the 
tangible points of the peninsula. The Boghaz, or mouth of Lake Kizil 
Tash, or Red Stone, and of the Kuban, on the Black Sea; Temriuk, at 
the outlet of Lake Aktaniz, or Ak Denghiz, “the White Sea” of the 
Turks; Taman, the Cossack capital of the district, and Suvarof’s 
neighbouring fort of Phanagoria, abrogating to itself, with characteristic 
Russian impertinence, the name of the ancient capital of the Asiatic 
Bosphorian kingdom, the site of which,was not at that spot, have all in 
turn been honoured by visits from the vindicators of the law of nations 
in the Black Sea and its appurtenances. 

The Boghaz was attacked and its stores destroyed at a very early 
period in the war. Taman and Phanagoria were occupied by an Anglo- 
French naval and military expedition on the 24th of September, and 
Temriuk was threatened and its garrison exposed to a heavy fire from 
gun-boats at the same time as the Tyrambian peninsula was attacked, 
as also the bridge and causeway which connect that peninsula with what 
was.once the island kingdom of the Cimmerians, and which the reader 
must learn to distinguish from the also islanded kingdom of the Asiatic 
Bosphorians, in which was Phanagoria, the capital and port, and Kepos, 
its far-famed and luxurious gardens. 

The whole of the peninsula—or as some archeologists, thinking more 
of bygone times than the present, have designated it, Polynesia—pre- 
sents the most remarkable peculiarities in a geological as well as in an 
archeological point of view. I: had not its present form when an 
equilibrium was restored to the waters, and the actual aspect of the 
Crimea and the countries around the Black Sea were sealed by that 
catastrophe of the quaternary epoch which opened the Thracian and the 
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2 The Peninsula of Taman. 


Cimmerian Bosphorus, and depressed the course of the Don and the Sea 
of Azof. Traces of the volcanic agencies which brought about this last 
series of tilting-ups and subsidences remained in the volcano, which, 
bursting out in front of the actual harbour of Sebastopol, once covered 
the whole of the Heracleontic Chersonesus and a portion of the Crimea 
with cinders. Such was also the origin of the Cyanean rocks at the 
entrance of the Thracian, and of those of Opuk at the entrance of the 
Cimmerian Bogphorus. 

At this epoch the Kuban emptied its waters into a gulf which it was 
gradually filling up with alluvial deposits, and instead of the low marshes 
of the — day and the group of low hills which constitute the Penin- 


sula of Taman, there was only a spacious arm or inlet of the sea, with 


“an islet, now the site of Yeni-Kaleh, but at that time separated’ from the 


rest of the Peninsula of Kertch. 

There remained a power rarely to be met with, and indeed not very 
universally appreciated, to keep this district—where Homer placed with 
so much poetic justice the entrance to the infernal regions—in a state of 
constant commotion and disturbance. This lay in its so-called volcanoes 
of mud, with their slimy and bituminous eruptions, which have never 
ceased to act up to existing times, and the accumulations arising from 
which have gradually given birth to new lands, filled up inlets of the 
sea, turned the courses of rivers, and obliterated gulfs; or converted such 
into inland lakes. It is thus that the island of Cimmeria or of Fontan, 
the island of Tyrambis, the island of Temriuk, and the island of Phana- 
goria, once separated by as many straits, are now united into one 

ninsula. The Kuban on its own side was also filling up with its 

etritus the gulf and inlet which separated it from the then Polynesia of 
Taman. 

It was by the continuous operations of the two agencies combined that 
what was sea has been converted partly into land and partly into a 
region of an amphibious character, where earth, fire, and water in per- 
petual conflict cause new metamorphoses to take place every year in the 
topography of the country around. Thus the antique land inhabited by 
the Cimmerians of Homer and of Herodotus is not that deseribed by 
Strabo, and that of Strabo is not the same that exists in the present day. 
The Kuban, which in those times washed the walls of Phanagoria, and 


constituted the harbour of the place, has quitted the neighbourhood to 


seek altogether another outlet. Where a hundred years ago there was 
a navigable channel, now there is nothing but mud. Islands also con- 
stantly appear and disappear. 

Kurki, or Kurganskoi, is the first station at which the traveller coming 
from the region of the Don puts foot on the peninsula. A group of 
tumuli or kurgans dotting the country around have given their name to 
the place, not far from which a small arm of the Kuban, expanding to 
form a-series of lakes, empties itself into the liman or estuary of Temriuk, 
also called Gorku Liman. Traces of a fort erected at this point by the 
Turks are still visible. There was also attached to this fort a consider- 
able enclosed space, which appears to have been a kind of fortified station 
or suburb, with its associated fort or citadel. 

Formerly the great road across the peninsula to Taman passed to the 
south of the lake or estuary of Aktaniz, or Aftaniz, by the fords and forts 
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of Smolianoi, Perevlanskoi, and Sednoi, whence Steblievska was reached, 
and thence the capital of the district. ‘This road has not, however, been 
used in latter times, and the existing post-road goes by Temriuk, Peres- 
sipskaia, and Sennaia-balk. 

The road from Kurki to Temriuk crosses the island of Kandaur, which 
rises about two hundred feet above the level of the sea, and is covered 
with rich;pasturage. Many tumuli are scattered about, giving evidences 
of former population. On one side is the Sea of Azof, on the other Lake 
Aktaniz, whose waters extend beyond the reach of vision.* There is 
nothing in Europe that can be wary compared with this vast extent 
of inland seas, lakes, gulfs, and marshes, presented by the Peninsula of 
Taman. Near Temriuk are some mud volcanoes: one of which filled up.a 
little lake in ethe spring of 1815, and left behind it an eminence now 
known as the Guila-Gora, or “rotten hill.” 

Under the Turks, Temriuk was a place of some importance; but when 
Dr. Clarke visited it, in 1800, there was only a post-house inhabited in 
the whole place. When Dubois de Montpereux was there, in 1841, it 
boasted of eighty houses, and of a pretty little church, built with the 
stones from the old Turkish fortress of Adass. A muddy channel still 
keeps up a communication between the estuary of Temriuk and Lake 
Aktaniz. In former times vessels of small burden used to pass from the 
Black Sea by the channel of Kisiltash, thence ascend the Kuban, and pass 
by one of its.arms that flowed past the fort of Perevlanskoi, but»whic¢h is 
now dried up, into Lake Aktaniz, and thence by the channel of Temriuk 
into the Sea of Azof. Great quantities of fish are caught and .salted in 
the estuary of Temriuk ; the waters of which are so shallow that the 
boats of the Allied flotilla were unable to effect a landing. 

Adass Kalahsi stood, as its name indicates, on an island in the 
Temriuk channel. All that remains in the present day are traces of a 
square one hundred and twenty feet in every direction, and .an old iron 
gun. In Clarke’s time there were four towers at the angles ; but we have 
seen that the fort has served as a quarry for the new chureh of Temriuk. 
The Russians assaulted this fortress at a time when the waters were 
frozen, but the Turks having taken the preeaution to break the ice, they 
lost five hundred men in the undertaking. 

Opposite to Temriuk is another island, the approach \to which is 
defended by a square earthwork, raised by Suvarof, with four bastions 
and a ditch. This fort oceupies the place where once stood the Acropolis 


- of the Milesian port of Tyrambis. The site of the port is still marked by 


an ancient mole, near which are the huts of some fishermen, called the 
‘Khuter of Temriuk. Tumuli are scattered all over the island, which is 
six versts in length; their presence is invariably indicative of the existence 
of ancient colonies in the Bosphorus, and their number and size indi- 
cate the former population and importance of the place. The island of 
Tyrambis terminates in a sandy slope between two giant tumuli called 
Adassi Burun, or Island Cape, at the station of Peresippe. An old arm 
of the sea which once united the Sea of Azof to Lake Aktaniz is crossed 





* Ak-Denghiz, or White ‘Sea of the Turks; Temrivukskoi Liman of the 
Military Map of 1800; Kubanskoi Liman of the Map of the Staff, Tiflis, 1834; 
7 ope mong of Khatof’s Map, Aftonis Liman of Stevens, and Aphtoniz 
Liman of Favre. 
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4 The Peninsula of Taman. 


at this point by a sandy down and bridge, for nothing remains of the 
ancient channel but three lakes and a narrow bed of water, with a vast 
extent of reed marsh.* In 1799 a mud island was suddenly lifted out of 
the Sea of Azof at a distance of about two miles from the coast, at 
this point, but it disappeared in 1800. It reappeared for a short time 
in 1814. 

At a distance of about half a mile from Peresippe is another great 
island, upon which, half-way between the Sea of Azof and the Bay of 
Taman, is an old square fort, clad with the usual greensward of the 
tumuli. Beyond this is a vallum ten feet in height and about a hundred 
paces in width, which keeps along the hollow way as far as to the shores 
of the bay. The square fort has been identified with one of the strong- 
holds of the Clazomenians, and the vallum with the intfenchment and 
ditch of the Cimmerians, which Strabo describes as defending the island 
in which that people had established the seat of their empire. 

A modern archeologist has endeavoured, we believe successfully, to 
show that it was among the Cimmerians that Ulysses came to consult 
the oracle of Tiresias ; and the island of Taman, which they inhabited, 
appeared to Homer to be the extremity of the empire of Neptune. There 
were the entrances to the fearful abodes of Pluto, still represented by the 
volcanoes of mud and the springs of bitumen, from whence flow black 
waters, with an odour as repulsive as those of Cocytus and Acheron. 

The Cimmerians of old became, at a later epoch, the most distinguished 
agents in those historically ancient revolutions—the most important, in 
their time, of all those that led to changes in the destiny of Europe and 
of Asia. The Cimmerians in Asia Minor at the gates of Ionia, the 
Cimmerians on the banks of the Dniester and of the Bug, and at a later 
period in Scandinavia; the Scythians in Egypt and in Syria, the Scy- 
thians in the heart of the Old World, subjugating all Asia; all alike 
started from this point. Beyond this rampart was the capital of the 
Cimmerians, the centre of the earth at that time. The thoughts of all 
were concentrated on this spot; all eyes were directed towards the 
metropolis where those wsighty questions were decided upon which 
hung the fate of Europe and of Asia; everything was on the verge of a 
great change in these two portions of the world. The Medes aroused, 
were about to resume their wonten energy, and reconquer their realms. 
The empire of the Persians rising upon “heir ruin, and Darius, seeking 
to revenge himself upon the Scythians, marched his innumerable hosts 
towards the south of Europe; affrighted nations took their way to the 
north, in the footsteps of the Cimmerians, a people richly gifted, and 
more anciently developed than the rest, and therefore in these primeval 
times at the head of European civilisation. Darius, balked in his plans 
of revenge, turns his arms upon Greece; but there the energy of dchence, 





* Captain Sherard Osborn, of her Majesty’s ship Vesuvius, in his despatch to 
Sir Edmund ios, dated September 26, speaking of this bridge, says, amusingly, 
“* Lieutenant Campion was fortunate enough to discover that the road lay over a 


fine wooden bridge which spanned a channel connecting the Sea of Azof with 
Lower Temriouk Lake.” The flotilla in the Sea of Azof must be supplied with 
very indifferent charts or other sources of geographical information. For how 
long a time were we ignorant of the very existence of the Arabat and Tchongar 


routes ? 
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grafted by the genius of liderty, by civilisation and the arts, once more 
defeats hie projects. Strange it is to see these same lands invaded in the 
present day in the defence of liberty and civilisation in Europe and. in 
Asia. These deserted shores, these waterless rivers and dried-up inlets 
of the sea, these nameless tumuli, these ruins — rising above the 
surface of the soil, which has preserved no memory of their origin; these 
green hills so thinly peopled, these ramparts invaded by torrents of vol- 
canic mud, once the theatre of such great events, are destined to be 
aroused once more in our own times by the clang of armed men from the 
West, come to re-establish the claims of the Cimmerian soil and waters 
to the rights of civilisation and progress! 

In the heart of this district is one of the greatest curiosities of the 
peninsula—the spring called Fontan, and which is neither more nor less 
than a volcanic vent pouring forth pure water, instead of a muddy and 
bituminous fluid. The crater is situated upon the most elevated spot in 
the island; it is a hundred paces in diameter, and from six to twelve feet 
in depth, with a sandy bottom. The water is, however, drawn off by 
lateral canals; one that was constructed by the Turks was found there 
by the Cossacks in 1792. Ina country where there are so few springs, 
the inhabitants, whoever they were, were sure to group themselves there. 
The remains of a mosque are still to be seen by the side of the Cossack 
huts. 

There was, in after times, a Greek Kimmericum; it stood at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, where Pallas explored a square fort surrounded - 
by tumuli, not far from the little Turk fortress of Kizlar. This was the 
site of the town, founded, according to Seymnus of Chio, by the tyrants 
of Bosphorus, and to the south of which, near the Bay of Buchukoi, 
Pallas found the fort and tumuli, with vast numbers of funereal urns in 
red clay, of the olden inhabitants of Achilleum.* But as to the city of 
the Cimmerians of old, it was a real metropolis, after the fashion of 
Babylon and Nineveh, embracing in its suburbs, according to Strabo, the 
whole extent of the Cimmerian peninsula. Thus the entire island was 
the capital of the country, and it had for defences the intrenchments and 
ditch just described, and the Cyclopean walls of siliceous shist (originally 
brought from the Peninsula of Kertch), and which border the coveted 
pastoral plains that flank that island from east to west. These walls at 
places present a series of monoliths, like the peulvans or menhirs of the 
Celts, which Pallas mistook for funereal columns of the Circassians; but 
Dubois de Montpereux has shown that this nation attributes them to a 
race of giants of old. 

History relates that a tumulus of vast proportions was raised in honour 
of Satyrus, first king of Bosphorus, who reigned from 407 to 393 B.c. 
This monument, placed upon a cape which advanced into the Bosphorus, 
was visible from almost all points of the coast of Europe and Asia. The 
spot, strange to say, identified with the site of this giant tumulus, is now 
a mud voleano—as if a vent and crater would select for the scene of its 





* It was a practice with the Greeks to erect temples to Achilles at the ex- 
tremity of the remarkable spits of land which are met with in these seas. There 
was one on the long spit of Tendra, near the mouth of the Dnieper, and which 
was hence designated as the Course of Achilles. 
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operations the ver ‘selected forthe mausoleum :of a king and .con- 
! Vet i itoiadlantheonemaly find is not aatinees in 
Loc ipeniegsiasdl chu weleances breaking out amidst monuments of -anti- 
quity. The:mud volcano—once the tumulus of and now known 
as the Kukuoba—broke out in the evening of the 27th of February, 1794. 
Its eruption was:accompanied with much noise, followed by a column of 
smoke and lofty sheets of flame. For several days after it threw up jets 
of mud to a height of from ten ‘to twelve feet. A crater existed, how- 
ever, previous to'this eruption, and within it was about eight inches of 
pure water, surrounded by reeds. Several other eruptions of mud ‘have 
since occurred at the same spot. The greatest torrent of mud has ex- 
tended in an:easterly direction, a distance of fifteen hundred yards. The 
view ‘from ‘the «summit, comprising as it does Kertch and Yeni-Kaleh, 
and the greater portion of the Bosphorus, is at once beautiful and com- 

wee At its foot are ruins, supposed to be those of the ancient 


The Kukuoba is not the only mud volcano in the Cimmerian penin- 
sula.* At aplace called Khuter Kalugof, on the shores of the Sea of 
Azof, ‘is a crater that is continually pouring forth torrents.of mud and 
bitumen, the latter:of which is collected by the peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood. Near the same place is a large fishing establishment of . the 
Cossacks. 

The island of Phanagoria formed, in the time of Strabo, with that of 
the Cimmerians, one great island, which he says was surrounded by the 
Korokandamite estuary and the Palus and river Antikites or Kuban. 
The Amasian geographer described two towns as being to the left of the 
river: Phanagoria and Kepos, the country of the mother of Demosthenes. 
Phan ia reveals itself, and little uncertainty remains concerning the 
site of Kepos, for accumulations of tumuli are sure indications of a 
Milesian colony. As soon as the hollow way—remnant of the channel 
that once separated the two islands, the Peganum Harmala—is passed, it 
seems as if the country had changed, the tumuli become so numerous 
over the whole surface of the land. The existence of the hollow way.of 
the Peganum Harmala dates anteriorly to the time of the Cimmerians, 
‘since they found it necessary to defend it ; and this would show that the 
two islands ‘have been united since anti-historical times, .although the 
causes of the channel being filled up are the same as in most other cases 
in the Peninsula of Taman, and. are inscribed upon its flanks. 

The whole of the coast of the island of Phanagoria that fronts the Bay 
of Taman is bordered by a formidable line of mud volcanoes, which are 
distributed into three groups, each crowned by a culminating point. The 





* The Russians call these mud-voleanoes Blevaki, but they have also particular 
designations for some, as Greznei Gera, mountain of mud; Gnila-gora, rotten 
mountain; Horilka Moghila, burning mountain in the Cossack dialect. ‘They also 
call them'Pekla or hells ; or, as the Cossacks say, Préekla. Kukuoba, or Kuoukobo, 
in Tartar‘language, means blue mountain, Guk Tagh of the Turks. The erup- 
tions of these mud volcanoes are most frequent in spring. Thus the Kukuoba 
broke out the 27th of February, 1794. The Kussuoba on Good Friday, 1818. The 
principal eruption of the Gnila-gora took place in February, 1815. One of the 
islands of Tyrambe rose up the 10th of May, 1814. The mud volcano of Taman 
‘was never more active than in April, 1835. Another of the islands at Tyrambe 
appeared however on the 5th of September, 1799. 
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loftiest of these is Mount Chumukai, also called Kul-oba, or “hill of 
cinders.” This-vent, although it’helped to fill up ‘the hollow way, ‘has 
been long dormant.; so so'that its'top and flanks are covered with 
sepulchral tumuli. There must, ‘however, have been at least lateral 
eruptions within historieal times, for Pallas describes the mud thrown out 
upon its flanks as containing vast numbers of fragments of amphore and 
cinerary urns. 

A still more curious instance of ‘this intermixture of mud voleanoes 
and ancient tumuli,-as in the monument of Satyrus and the mounds of 
Chumukai, presents ‘itself in the instance of .the temple of Diana Agro- 
tera. To the east of Mount Chumukai, and close to the green banks of 
Lake Aktaniz, there existed formerly a hill, about 150 feet in — 
which had a kind of heap upon its summit that much resembled :a 
tumulus. 

Suddenly,:on Good Friday,:in April, 1818, a:myd voleano burst forth 
with a terrific explosion right through the eentre of the hill, tearing up 
its interior, and revealing its nature. Huge fregments of stone and 
masses.of foundations were cast about, and among these an inscription, 
in three fragments, was found at the foot of the cone, which related the 
history of the place, for it recorded as follows : 

“‘ Xenoclides Posios erected a'temple to Diana Agrotera under Pairi- 
sades, son of Leueon, Archon of Bosphorus and of Theodosia, and ‘King 
of the Sindians, ‘the Toretes, and the Dandarians.” 

Pairisades I.,.second son of Leucon, :and ‘brother of Spartacus IIL, 
reigned over Bosphorus from 349 to 311 B.c., and was'the contempo- 
rary of Philip.of Macedon and of Alexander the Great. 

Atithe foot of this mound is:the village of Akdenghisofka, occupying 
avery pretty situation on the banks of Lake Aktaniz,:the Turkish name 
of which, Ak Denghiz, or White Sea, has:been ieft to the site with the 
Russian termination ofka. This village apparently oecupies the site of 
Kepos, the spot where the Phanagorians of old came to cultivate their 
pleasant > on an amphitheatre encircling a fresh water lake, and 
with a fertile soil. 

Monuments of ancient times abound in the neighbourhood. Not only 
did the operations of nature disclose the Temple of Diana, ‘but by the 
tumbling down of cliffs at Cape Rakhmanofskoi they also rociem fe a 
second remnant of antiquity of a little less interesting character. The 
waters of the lake were found washing the torsos of two headless statues 
in ‘silicious ironstone, the costume of one of which was a long Greek 
tunic, gracefully disposed, and tightened to the waist by a band ; the 
workmanship was excellent, and worthy of the best times of ‘Greece. 
Close by was also found the pedestal, eut out of the same silicious iron- 
stone, and exposure to the water, and the lapse of time, had not effaced 
one of ‘the most interesting inseriptions discovered in the Bosphorus. It 
recorded as follows : 

“Comosaryes, daughter of Girgippus, and wife of /Pairisades,in order 
to aecomplish a vow made ‘by her, has raised this monument ‘to ‘the 
powerful divinities Anerges and Astara. Pairisades was Archon of Bos- 
phorus and of Theodosia, and King of the As, of the Meotes, and of the 
Thateans.” 

Anerges is the same as'the Nergal of Scripture—the principle of fire 
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worshi by the Cutheans of old, and by the Izedis of our own time 
under the shape of a cock. Ner, or Nur, is the root signifying fire in 
both the Semitic and Indo-Germanic the Cuthean, Persian, 
and Arabic. Christ gave to James and John, the sons of Zebedee, the 
surname of Boanerges, which is, the Sons of Thunder. (Trans. of Syro- 


Egyptian — for 1854 and 1855.) 
stara, it is almost needless to remark, is the same as the Ashtoreth 
and Astarte of the Syrians and Phosnicians, and the Athor of the Egyp- 


tians. She became in classic mythology the Uranian Venus, Nocturnal 
Venus, the Syrian, Canaan, and Armenian Venus—in one word, the 
Oriental Venus who presided over the mysteries of night, of creation, 
and of the infernal regions. The etymology of Astara comes from Astar 
and Star, which in the Oriental languages had the same signification as 
in ours, 

The statue of Anerges has been removed to the church at Taman ; it 
is not known what has become of the other. The inscription was de- 
posited in the church of Akdenghisofka. 

Such is Kepos, surrounded by its temples and ancient tumuli. is- 
ra one of his orations against Demosthenes, makes mention of 

e : 

“ A certain Gylon of Ceramos had delivered up Nymphza, a town of 
Pontus, which belonged to us, tothe enemy. The traitor did not wait 
for the judgment which condemned him to death, he exiled himself, and 
taking refuge in the Bosphorus, he received from the tyrants of the 
ame as the reward of his perfidy, a site called Kepos, and he took to 

imself a wife, undoubtedly rich and with a owry, but Scythian 
by birth. He had by her two daughters, whom he sent to Athens, also 
with large dowries. He married one to a person I shall not name (De- 
mochares), not to make myself too many enemies ; Demosthenes of 
Peanee, in despite of all law, wedded the other (Cleobules), from whom 
descended this firebrand and impostor (the orator Demosthenes). Thus, 
by his maternal grandfather, he is an enemy of the people ; you con- 
demned his ancestors to death ; by his mother he is a Scythian, a bar- 
barian, who has nothing Grecian about him save his language, and has 
far too perverse a heart to be an Athenian.” 

A prodigious number of conical tumuli, varying from twenty to thirty 
feet in height, announce the approach to Phanagoria. Seen from the 
station of Sennaia, the island appears to be divided into two long, low, 
and narrow ridges, which run parallel to one another to the west-south- 
west, having on the one side the Bay of Taman, and on the other Lake 
Aktaniz. These two ridges terminate at the hollow way of Chimardane, 
having a rivulet and marshes which unite the lake with the bay. A 
ramification of this marshy valley advances to some distance between the 
hills, and this hollow way marks the ancient course of the river Anti- 
kites, or Kuban, when it flowed into the Korokandamite estuary below 
Phanagoria. Phanagoria itself is situated on the sandy down that 
borders the Bay of Taman. The marsh that advances between the two 
ridges is the ancient port of the capital of the Asiatic Bosphorus, and 
the horse-shoe head formed by the junction of the two ridges is its vast 
and mysterious cemetery. 

The ruins of the city of Phanagoria begin at a distance of half a verst 
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from the station of Sennaia, and occupy the whole width of the hills— 
that is, from five to six hundred paces. They occupy a space equal to 
about a verst (seven to the mile) in length. The traces of the walls, 
chiefly built of brick, are easily recognisable. They encompassed the 
city in the form of an irregular parallelogram. The enclosure is cut 
longitudinally by several ravines, which have been supposed to mark the 
site of streets that led from the port to the Korokandamite estuary. The 
openings in the walls which correspond to them have the appearance of 
having been gates; some towers are also slightly visible at the eastern 
extremity, which ap to have mt. te to the acropolis, or citadel. 
For it is ee that Phanagoria possessed such. Appian relates that when 
Mithridates was preparing his last and great expedition against the 
Romans, when he meditated the gigantic project of attacking them by 
Germany and Switzerland, he divided his army between the two shores of 
the Bosphorus, establishing the head-quarters of one division at Phana- 
goria, and the other at Panticapea. 

Chance ordered that a Phanagorian nobleman, by name Castor, was 
insulted by Triphon, the king’s eunuch, and having slain him, in order 
to escape the king’s vengeance he raised up a revolt among his country- 
men, promising to them the recovery of their liberty. Artaphernes, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Oxatres, sons of the king, were reduced to defend 
themselves in the citadel; but an immense pile of wood having been 
raised close to the walls in order to burn them out, they were obliged to 
surrender themselves prisoners. Mithridates only succeeded in saving 
his beloved daughter Eupatra. 

The revolt of Phanagoria was followed by that of Kherson, Theodosia, 
and Nymphza. Mithridates was obliged in this extremity to seek the 
alliance of the Scythians, by sending his daughters as wives to their 
kings, but they were delivered over to his enemies by their own escort. 
Betrayed on all sides, robbed of his sons and daughters, abandoned by 
so many garrisons, and almost despoiled of all his sovereignty, Mithri- 
dates did not allow himself to be shaken in his resolve to attack the 
Romans by the Alps, till Pharnaces, conspiring against his royal parent, 
obliged him to commit suicide in the acropolis of Panticapeeum. 

Pharnaces had the kingdom of Bosphorus as a reward for his parricide ; 
Phanagoria alone was detached from his sway, the Romans granting to 
the inhabitants their liberty, and the right to govern themselves by their 
own laws, in recompense of their having been the first to give the signal 
of revolt against Mithridates. 

The whole space covered by the ruins of Phanagoria is one mass of 
bricks, pottery, and rubbish ; no monument or public edifice of any kind, 
however, remains standing. Explorations should be made beneath the 
surface. A host of interesting remains would undoubtedly be met with, 
although the Turks caused a great portion of the marbles and hewn stones 
to be removed to adorn Taman. Several of the former have since been 
removed to a greater distance, and the marbles of Phanagoria embellish 
the museums of Theodosia, and, if not destroyed, of Kertch. A few are 
even said to have found their way to Cambridge. 

Nevertheless, Taman has preserved the most interesting relics, and 
numerous inscriptions, tert wry columns, lions, and other sculptures, 
remain heaped around its church. ‘They all tend to show that the kings 
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of Bosphorus exerted themselves towards rendering their Asiatic capital 
the rival of that in Europe. 

We know, from ‘Strabo, that Phanagoria possessed, among others, a 
superb temple.of Venus Apaturiades, that Oriental divinity who has been 
identified with the Awatar of the Indian Cosmogony. (C. Ritter, Vor- 
halle, p. 49.) It is an additional proof of the Asiatic origin of the 
Meotes and Sindians. It appears that the worship cf this divinity was 
in high favour on the Bosphorus; for not only did Phanagoria possess a 
eelebrated temple, but Panticapaum also. Dubois de Montpereux has 
described the remains of a temple of Apaturon, that dominated over the 
Dubovkoi Rinok, and which, according to Hecatea, gave its name to the 
gulf (Lake Aktaniz) which surrounded it, in which was then Asia 
Proper. M..de la Motraye also discovered a temple, dedicated to the 
same divinity at Kski Shahir—“ The Old City” of the Turks. (Voy. en 
Europe, en Asie, tii. p. 73.) 

It appears from an inscription, that the temple of Phanagoria was 
rebuilt abovt a century after Strabo’s time. It records as follows : 

“King Sauromates, grand-priest of the Serapides” (according to 
Koehler’s version ; but of the Sebastes—that is to say, of the emperors 
—according to Boeckh), “reconstructed from its foundations the temple 
of the Apaturiad divinity, in the year 402 of the Bosphorus.” 

This imscription is cut on a block of blue and white marble, and the 
letters are thirteen lines in height, evidently dating a century before the 
time of the Pairisades. 

Dubois de Montpereux believes that all the marble lions that now lie 
scattered about at Taman, Theodosia, and Constantinople, belonged to 
this temple. ‘They are most of them of the size of nature—only a few 
are of colossal dimensions—and sculptured in a yellowish white marble, 
that reminds one of that of Paros. Their attitude is that of the Egyp- 
tian lions, except that they have the throat open and the head turned 
to the left. When Dr. Clarke visited Taman in 1800, two of these 
lions were placed near the church; two others adorned the exterior of 
the house of General Vanderweyde, Many others, in colossal propor- 
tions, lay abandoned on the shore. Clarke thought that they had been 
left there by the Genoese or Venetians; and nothing is more likely, for 
we know that the Genoese carried away several of these lions to Con- 
stantinople, and the Venetians were equally anxious to carry away some 
of them as trophies of their victory. 

If the Apturiad divinity is the same as the Syrian goddess, and con- 
sequertly as the Cybele of the Romans,* nothing was more natural than 
to place these lions around her temple, just as to indicate that she had 
subdued all nature ; she was represented riding upon a lion, or seated in 
a chariot drawn by lions. The lion belonged essentially to the myths 
of this goddess. 

If, again, the Apaturiad Venus was, as appears to have been the case, 
the great divinity of the Phanagorians, her lion would be expected to 
constitute one of the emblems of the city, and ‘this was the case. Phana- 

oria had for its chief emblem the lion, as Panticapea had:the griffin, and 
it became still more common in the sculptures which belong to the time 





* C, Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 56. Montfaucon Antiq. p. 7. 
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of the Pairisades. An inscription lying near the church at Taman records 
that the daughter of Dinios, wife of Strates, presented to Phanagoria a 
statue, ex voto, to this Venus Apaturiad, under Spartacus, son of Eumeles, 
archon and king. He reigned from 304 to 284 B.c. Pallas also gives 
an inscription, which relates that one Okismos presented a statue to 
Apator in the same reign. 

Other inscrip*ions refer to the worship of Hercules, of Neptune, and of 
Apollo, An inscription in allusion to the latter worship is interesting. It 
relates that ‘‘ Mestorippus, son of Thenes, consecrated a statue of Apollo 
upon the tomb of his father, after having presided at the games, Pairisades 
being Archon of Bosphorus and of Theodosia, and King of the Sindians 
and the Mwotes.”” It shows, then, that games, such as races and 
combats, as practised in the present day by the Osses and the Tcherkesses 
over the tombs of the dead, were in vogue on the Bosphorus three hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, just as they were over the tumulus of 
Patroclus in the time of the siege of Troy. 

Many other inscriptions refer to public or private monuments, One 
relates that Queen Dynamis, daughter of Pharnaces, granddaughter of 
Mithridates, and wife successively of three kings of Bosphorus, erected 
out of gratitude, upon the square of Phanagoria, a statue to the Emperor 
Augustus, protector of Polemon, her last husband. 

On the same open place an inscription records “that with good 
fortune, under the king of kings, who reigned by right of succession, 
Tiberius Julius Sauromates, the friend of the Czsars and friend of the 
Romans, the pious Julius Phanestrates, Xiliare, erected a statue of Caesar 
(Trajan), his lord and master, in the year 410 of the Bosphorus’”’ 
(a.v. 113). 

Tiberius Julius Sauromates had also his statue there. ‘ The priest of 
Neptune, Makar, wishing to do honour to the great king of kings of all 
Bosphorus, T. J. Sauromates, son of the King Rescouporis, friend of the 
Cesars and friend of the Romans, the happy, his saviour, erected this 
monument, under the superintendence of Diophantes of Panticapea.”’ 

These inscriptions exist among the monuments preserved in or around 
the church of Taman, but the statues to which they refer remain to be 
discovered among the ruins of olden Phanagoria. Some of the other 
inscriptions possess an historical interest. One of them is dedicated 
“To M. Aurelius Andronicus, son of Pappus, who was formerly the 
enemy to royalty, and to his son Alexartus, the archons of the troop of 
Cexsarian Agrippeans wish a happy journey. In 603 of the Bosphorus 
(A.D. 306), the 25th of the month Artemisios. 

“ You who pass by, join your wishes to ours.” 

This inscription, by its date, belongs to the reign of Sauromates VL, 
who waged war against Kkerson, made peace with his enemies, broke his 
oath, and was punished for it by a violent death, which followed upon a 
singular combat which he had with Pharnaces, the chief of the Cherso- 
nesians. The epithet of enemy to reyalty, equivalent to defender of the 
liberty of the people, is not surprising in a free municipal city, protected 
by the Romans against the kings of Bosphorus. 

Another monument, figured by Dubois de Montpereux, upon which 
are sculptured two winged victories, with one foot upon a globe, laurels 
in one hand, and crowns in the other, appears to refer to the wars of the 
Bosphorians and the Chersonesians. An inscription below relates that 
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“For the long series of great and admirable exploits ——ikis the 
Pious, beloved of God, in his quality of lord and master, erected in this 
uare this monument of the Bosphorian Czsars, in honour of 


his own slave Eupator, the much distinguished general, the scourge of 


Kherson.” : 

Among the monuments obtained from the ruins of Phanagoria are 
several capitals of columns, with crosses in the style common to churches 
from the fifth to the tenth century, showing that the inhabitants were 
converted at an early period to Christianity. 

Although, strange to say, none of these inscriptions bear the name of 
Phanagoria, there can be no doubt, from the vast number of tumuli 
grouped around the ruins where they were found, that this was really the 
site of the emporium of the Asiatic Bosphorus, the metropolis which 
united within itself the commerce of the Palus Mzotis and of the Kuban. 
These funereal monuments, which in number surpass those of all the other 
groups in the peninsula put together, formed a great semicircle around 
Phanagoria, but they neither passed beyond the hollow way of Chimar- 
dane to the west, nor the Cimmerian rampart to the north. 

These tumuli have from time immemorial excited the cupidity of gold- 
seekers as well as the curiosity of archzologists. The Venetians opened 
some of them as early as in 1431 in the search for treasure ; De la 
Motraye opened others in the pursuit of antiquities. The Russians con- 
centrated their attentions upon the tumuli of Kertch. The only explo- 
ration of a sepulchral mound at Phanagoria was made by General Van- 
derweyde at the end of the eighteenth century. The general selected 
one of the largest, and after some fruitless excavation, having effected a 
cutting on the eastern side, the entrance to a capacious arched vault was 
discovered, admirably built of the shelly limestone of Kertch, although 
without mortar or cement. The vestibule was full of earth, and led into 
a further compartment, walled like the first, and more spacious. Two 
pilasters adorned the entrance to the latter. The objects found in the 
interior were scattered by the soldiers, who broke to pieces many orna- 
mental vases as unworthy of notice. The only relic that escaped de- 
struction was a bracelet of massive gold, weighing five-fourths of a pound, 
and after the fashion of those found at Kertch, representing a serpent 
curved in an ellipsis, with two heads sculptured at the extremities. 
Rubies adorned coal f these heads, and the remainder was covered with 
designs rather coarsely executed. 

One thing more remains to be noticed in proof of the position of 
ancient Phanagoria. The Antikites (Kuban) of Strabo had its principal 
exit at the southern extremity of Lake Aktaniz. It is not above a cen- 
tury since vessels could still pass in that direction. The navigator who 
had penetrated into the lake took the direction of the Temple of Apa- 
turon, and doubling the cape on which it stood, he passed the monument 
of Anerges, or Astara, on Cape Rakhmanofskoi to his left, and sailing 
to the west by a long bay, whose extremity opened upon the Korokan- 
damite estuary, he soon arrived at the foot of the walls of Phanagoria. 
So much for the interior navigation. Was the object to communicate 
with the Sea of Azof, the passage at Temriuk offered the shortest and 
easiest road. Inthe present day, the embouchure of the Antikites is 
marked only by a little gulf that advances into the hollow way between 
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Chi mardane and Pashakilassi, now tenantless sites, a few sheets of water, 
and a wide extent of marsh. This olden channel was filled up, and the 
river probably turned from its course by the irruptions of the mud vol- 
canoes of the Assodagh, the most active of any in the peninsula. It is 
thus that it is easily explained how Strabo should describe Phanagoria 
and Kepos as being situated on an island. 

The ancient bed of the Kuban passed, the highway to Taman keeps 
along the foot of a range of hills, which are the more remarkable as 
they are all of them so many mud volcanoes. The first culminatin 
point is the Ass h, the second Kirkol, and the third the so-called hill 
of Phanagoria. This range forms, with its lateral extensions, the back- 
bone of a fifth island, the largest of all, and the one to which the ancients 
gave the name of Sindia. It was surrounded by the Bosphorus, the Bay 
of Taman, Lake Aktaniz, the Kuban, the Kiziltash, or Red Stone 
estuary, and the Black Sea. The Sindian Mzotes held possession of 
this island, and gave it their name; their kings resided on the southern 
shore, but it appears that in more ancient times the island was called 
Korokandame, from the name of its metropolis. Pliny calls it Eiona. 

Korokandame is the Taman of the present day. Ata distance of two 
versts from the port is the fortress erected by Suvarof, on the shores of 
the Bay of Taman, and to which he gave the name of the ancient metro- 
polis of the Bosphorus—Phanagoria. This was the place that was lately 
temporarily occupied by the Allies. 

Taman itself is an open town, inhabited by the Black Sea Cossacks, 
who made it one of their chief places. It was also the chief point of 
communication between the two shores of the Bosphorus. It has neither 
river, nor rivulet, nor lake in its neighbourhood, yet it is abundantly pro- 
vided with water. This does not come from the adjacent hills, for these 
are mud volcanoes in full activity. Jt is derived from a large artesian 
crater—a volcanic vent that, instead of pouring forth a thick sulphureous 
and bituminous mud, yields, as at Fontan, an inexhaustible supply of 
pure water. 

This spring is situate between the town and the old Turkish fortress, 
at a distance of about four hundred paces from the shore, and about 
thirty feet above the level of the sea, with which it communicates by a 
narrow ravine. The crater from whence it issues is oval in form, its 
bottom is flat and sandy, and during the greater part of the year it has 
the appearance of a small lake of purest water. Around it numerous 
wells have been excavated, in order to anticipate any chances of failure 
from the main source. Such is the origin of the two hundred fountains 
which the Turks boasted of having established at Taman. ‘The only 
fountain of construction that remains is situated on the borders of the sea, 
at the foot of the old Turkish fortress, and it is built with the marbles of 
various ages. Its waters, which still flow (although the edifice is in a 
ruinous condition), are derived from the artesian spring. A second artesian 
spring, much smaller than the first, exists to the eastward of the town of 
Taman. ‘The singular shape of these springs led Dr. Clarke to believe 
that the largest was a naumachia, or amphitheatre, destined for maritime 
combats. In the time of the Turks the surrounding country, watered by 
these sources, was covered with beautiful gardens, which stretched 
towards the slope of the renowned Boghaz, or mouth of the Kuban, and 
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of the Kizil-tash lake. The redoubtable Suvarof destroyed them all 
mercilessly; as there was no wood in the neighbourhood, the Russians 
were on their advent enabled to build their huts and houses, to cook in 
summer and warm themselves in winter, with the timber derived from 
valuable: fruit-bearing trees. The Duke of Richelieu saved a few by 
assigning them as private property to meritorious Cossacks, and it was 
thus that the two or three little gardens still to be seen to the south were 
ed. It is curious that.in our own times one of the chief objects to 
which the Allies directed their attention, when in possession of Taman, 
was the spoliation of the timber from the houses; so the remains of the 
old: Turkish trees. are now, by a singular reversion of fate, acting at 
Kertch and Yeni-Kaleh as rafts to support the roofs: that shelter the 
gallant vindicators of the people formerly expelled from these very 
ons. 
This act of vandalism also entailed serious mischief, for the sands, no 
longer bound down by trees and shrubs, were blown about over the 
gardens, and even into the town, burying all available soil, and threaten- 
ing the very existence of the church, having already made their way over 
the walls into the cemetery. This would tend to show that the beautiful 
gardens of Taman, so shamefully destroyed by the Russians, existed even 
anterior to the Turks, for the church of Taman was founded by Duke 
Mtislav, who, after having assisted the Emperor of Constantinople in 
subduing the Khazars in the Crimea, declared war against the Kassegues, 
a Circassian tribe. He vanquished their chief in smgle combat, and in 
commemoration of the act founded this church, which he dedicated to 
Bojemater—the mother of God. 

If this church had not been protected by gardens against the moving 
sands since 1022, it would have long before the time of the Turks have 
been exposed to the fate that now awaits it. The roof which projects, 
and is supported by a wooden colonnade, protects the marbles of Phana- 
goria from the ravages of time. Among the inscriptions preserved here 
is one that relates that in the year 6576 (a.p. 1065) Prince Gleb 
measured the distance of Tmoutarakan from Kertch on the ice, and he 
found it amount to 30,054 sasches (60,108 yards). 

Taman was at that time called Tmoutarakan, which Constantine Por- 
phyrogenetus wrote in the tenth century Tamatarcha, describing it as a 
castrum built on a low island, which was called Atech. PP. Visconti, in 
his map of 1318, calls the same place Matreca ; Gratiosus Benincasa, in 
1480, Matriga ; and later medieval geographers write Matuga, Matega, 
and Matrega. 

The Turks first called it Taman. It was under them composed of a 
town and citadel, of which the Russians obtained possession in 1787, but 
finding themselves encumbered with ruins, or not deeming the place to be 
strong enough, they destroyed the greater part in order to construct the 
fort of Phanagoria, which was begun in 1794. The old fort consisted 
of an enclosure with walls and bastions irregularly disposed on the sea- 
shore, with the artesian spring to the south and east. A square platform 
mounting guns. completed the defences to the east, between the spring 
and the sea. The Turkish town stretched over the space that remained 
between the fort and the spring, but there are no traces of it in the pre- 
sent day. This Turkish town was built upon the ruins of the aucient 
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Korokandame ; the foundations, when carefully examined, are found to 
be mixed with fragments of Greek pottery and marbles. Part of the 
ancient city appears to be also buried in the sea. All the successive 
nations that dwelt on this island, whether Sindians, Mmotes, Greeks, 
Bosphorians, Scythians, Khazars, Slaves, Tatars, Turks, or Russians, 
congregated around the artesian springs, the only sources of pure water 
in the island. 

Two versts from Taman, in the direction of Cape Tusla (from whence 
the Iouchenaia-kossa, or southern sandy spit, advances into the Bay of 
Taman), hills with summits of coral rag, similar to what are seen 
near Kertch, are met with. They form three distinct ranges, one of 
which stretches out to Cape Tuzla, a second to Cape Kechi-burun, and a 
third to Cape Panaghia. These three capes border the eastern outlet of 
the Bosphorus. The coral rag-only covers the top of the peaked hills, 
aud everywhere rests upon tertiary deposits, consisting of black and 
brown clayslates, white and blue marls, gypsum, and shelly limestones. 
It is only on the European side that the ney shelly limestone— 
the Steppe limestone—makes its appearance above these. 

The highway from Taman to Boghaz—the outlet of Lake Kizil-tash— 
crosses the hills at a point which is a centre of volcanic action ; nothing 
is seen around but eruptions of mud, and hydro-sulphureous and bitu- 
minous springs with saline efflorescences. One of these volcanoes burst 
forth with flames in 1828 ; another in 1835. Ten versts from Taman, 
little more than a mile ride, the road passes over another range of hills, 
from whence a magnificent view is obtained of the Sindian Gulf, now 
Lake Kizil-tash, the Boghaz or mouth of the Kuban, with Anapa in the 
distance, and beyond the serrated spur of the Caucasus, which terminates 
in Cape Oussoussoup, or Outriche. 

These vast sheets of water, which lie within the Peninsula of Taman, 
and formerly separated it into so many different islands, each having its 
own historical interest, whether Lake Aktaniz or Kizil-tash, or the 
smaller Zikurovskoe, or the Bay of Taman itself, are enlivened in October 
by swans, geese, and wild ducks, in such prodigious numbers as to 
whiten or blacken, as the case may be, a vast extent of their waters. 

On the southern slope of the hills, which, at little more than a mile 
from Taman, afford so extensive and so splendid a prospect, are numerous 
sources of naphtha and a few cones of mud and bitumen. 

The coast of the sea and that of Lake Kizil-tash, called Lake Tsikou- 
rofskoi in the maps of Generals Moukhin and Khatof, and Lake Soukour 
in those of MM. Stevens and Favre, is from Cape Kishla, or Kichela, 
dotted with ruins. ‘Two other ruined sites exist upon each of the points 
of land that close up the little estuary of the Boghaz. Ancient Sindia 
was not, it would appear, confined to the island, for we know from 
Strabo, Arrian, and other olden geographers, that the royal city of the 
Sindians was in the neighbourhood of Anapa, where are extensive ruins. 
It therefore comprised, besides that portion of the Peninsula of Taman 
which is to the north of the Sindian estuary, all that narrow tract of land 
through which the Kuban did not at that time find an outlet as it does. 
at present. Gerghippie, which bore on its medals the prow of a ship, 
must have been a maritime town, apparently with Aborace, in the aslth 
bourhood of the royal city. 
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There only remains, then, the site of Hermonassa, among the towns 
meson olden writers, which to have belonged to the 
Pliny places it at the mouth of the Bosphorus, and it would 
Scene its Referelcmoen times. 
can be more wild and savage in its naked watery grandeur 
than the modern Boghar, the outlet of Lake Kizil-tash and of the Kuban, 
with its fort and its quarantine, destroyed at an early period of the war 
by British ships. No ruins of olden time exist at the station itself, but 
such are met with on the hills which form the backbone of the land that 
intervenes between the of Boghaz and the lake of Kizil-tash, not 
far from the ruined village of Kormoussa. At the same point we first meet 
with that red-coloured shelly limestone which has given its modern name 
to the old Sindian Gulf. 

Lake Zikurovskoe, or, as it is called by some, the estuary of Boghaz, 
is crossed by a dyke of sandy soil, partly artificial, to Stebliefska, a 
flourishing village of Cossacks. The northern shore of the lake i is, how- 
ever, naked and desert, although the traces of the furrows made in olden 
times by the agricultural Tartars, before the arrival of the Russians, are 
still visible. The chief places of the Tartars were Abde, on the shores 
of the lake at the mouth of a rivulet flowing from the Assodagh, and 
Otiche, upon the site of which the Cossacks built Stebliefska. 

From Stebliefska, also, going towards Lake Aktaniz, the country is 
marked by the furrows of an older cultivation. The soil in this neigh- 
bourhood and up to the banks of the Kuban is very fertile, and adapted 
either for pasture or arable land of first-rate productiveness. 

This region was inhabited before the arrival of the Russians by the 
rebel Cossacks, Nekrassofs, who came originally from the Don. In the 
present day it is a mere wilderness, notwithstanding its natural fertility, 
and the only village of any size is Titanofka, in a bey of Lake Aktaniz, 
and whose prosperity depends upon its productive springs of naphtha. 

This portion of the Peninsula of Taman is said also to contain ruins, but 
has as yet been but hastily traversed, and, consequently, may richly 
reward the more careful exploration of practised travellers. Tumuli are 
no longer met with in these regions. Only three are met west of Taman, 
going towards Cape Tuzla, and two or three are to be seen in the hollow 
way of the Raden: and Stebliefska. None are seen in the neighbourhood 
of Boghaz. Their presence or their absence at once intimates the line of 
demarcation between the Milesian colonies and the territories occupied by 
the native Sindians. The latter regions and the lower valley of the 
Kuban have not, however, been visited as yet by any competent observer, 
whether naturalist or archzologist. 
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THE ALCHEMISTS DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF E. W. CONTESSA. 
By Mrs. Busasy. 


Tae house of Mr. Trymm, the goldsmith, looked out upon a wide, 
lonely square, opposite to the cathedral. The wild music of the wind 
came whistling through the narrow apertures in the spires of that old 
edifice, and the rain pattered dismally against the windows of the gloom 
apartment where sat, in the dusk of the evening, Maria, with her old 
nurse Susanna. As she turned her spinning-wheel, Maria sang : 


“The wild wind sweeps across the heath, 
And o’er yon open grave’s dark mould ; 
Two bloody hearts lie there beneath, 

Oh close the tomb—these hearts are cold.” 


“ What! at these doleful ditties again!” exclaimed Susanna. “Do 
sing something merry, to make time pass pleasantly away.” 

“T cannot,” replied Maria, with a deep sigh, “ for I feel as sad to-day 
as if some misfortune were hanging over me.” 

“True,” observed Susanna, casting her eyes on a picture which hung 
on the wall, “this is the anniversary of your poor mother’s death. On 
this day you have always been sorrowful. But remember that you are 
now a bride, and be cheerful again.” 

«A bride who knows nothing of her bridegroom,” sighed Maria. 

At that moment her father walked slowly into the room, set his lamp 
on the table, and threw himself silently into an easy-chair. 

“What ails you, father?” cried Maria. “ You look pale and 
troubled.” 

Mr. Trymm answered not, but seemed lost in meditation. At length 
he asked the hour. Susanna told him eight o’clock. 

“ aght !” he exclaimed anxiously. “Still four hours of this day to 
run !” 

“And will you eat nothing yet?” asked Susanna. “ Here are two - 
whole days that you have been busy with your secret work, and have 
forgotten wholesome meat and drink for your unearthly studies.” 

Mr. Trymm remained silent for some time, then suddenly stretching 
out his hand to his daughter, he called her to him. Maria, inwardly 
surprised at his unwonted kindness, rose and took her father’s hand. 

“Something important hangs over us to-day,” he said; “ fate lingers 
at our door. I can perceive its mysterious tokens, but cannot discover 
whether these forebode good or evil. But when I compare them with my 
dream last night, in which I distinctly beheld my own corpse walk over 
our threshold, I can only believe that my hour-glass has run out, and 
that my day has nearly ended. Perhaps, at this moment, while I talk to 
thee, my child, the angel of death maybe hovering over my head.” 

The sadness which had all day oppressed Maria’s heart, now found 
vent in tears, and the old nurse declared their gloom was so infectious, 
that she almost fancied she saw a spirit herself. 

At that moment a loud knocking was heard at the door. Maria 
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started, Mr. Trymm hurried to the window, and Susanna, taking the 
solitary lamp, went to see who the unusually late visitor might be. The 
voice of a stranger was heard as some one evidently ascended the stairs, 


and Susanna returned with a letter in her hand. 

‘From your old friend in Brunswick,” she said, addressing her master, 
‘‘and the bearer wishes to speak to you himself.” 

She was closely followed by a tall, handsome, well-dressed young man, 
who, respectfully saluting the goldsmith, said, “I bring you hearty 
greetings from your friend ; what further he has to communicate you will 
find in that letter.” 

The old man cast his eye hastily over the letter. His brow cleared and 
his eye brightened as he exclaimed, “’Tis well, God be thanked! This 
The signs were for good. You are wel- 


” 


come, sir. 
Susanna was despatched to prepare the evening repast, and Maria to 


arrange an apartment for the unexpected guest. 

“ And you wish to work with me ?” said the old man to the stranger. 
‘Mr. Eckard gives you a strong recommendation. You must see if 
you can make yourself comfortable in my house. You are welcome 
to it.” 

“Ever since I have heard of your surpassingly skilful workmanship,” 
replied the stranger, “ especially since I saw the golden goblet which you 


5 
manufactured for Duke Christian, I have felt an anxious wish to become 


acquainted with you.’ 

“You will not gain much by that, I fear,” said the old man, with a 
smile. ‘ The work is generally more deserving of admiration than the 
workman. Besides, the time has now long gone past since I devoted myself 
to such works as that alone. The infant is pleased with the shell of the 
nut, but the more mature inquirer seeks for life’s golden kernels.” 

While they were thus conversing, and the stranger listened with 
apparent surprise to the old man’s last remark, Maria passed backwards 
and forwards in the performance of her duties, and surveyed, with stolen 
glances, the unexpected guest. She felt a peculiar sensation, as if some 
struggle were going on in her mind—as if she were, by a strange 
power, involuntarily attracted towards the stranger and then repelled 
again ; and as often as she looked at his fine, pale countenance, shaded 
with raven locks, she could not help thinking of the angel of death of 
whom her father had so recently been speaking. 

When they were seated at table, he fixed his eyes several times upon 
her when he thought he was not perceived. She felt then as if all her 
blood were rushing to her crimsoned cheek, and then, as if frightened by 
his glance, flowing back wildly to her beating heart. 

Mr. Trymm seemed to have fallen into a fit of absence of mind, except 
when he now and then evinced unmistakable signs of impatience. The 
moment their repast was finished, and he had said the grace, he desired 
Susanna to conduct the guest to his sleeping chamber, as he must be tired 
after his journey. Then ordering his daughter to go to bed, he betook 
himself in haste to his laboratory. 

His friend in Brunswick had‘sent him very important intelligence— 
namely, that he had found indications of the way to transmute metals 
into gold. As an act of friendship, he communicated the particulars of 
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his discovery in the letter brought by the stranger, and Mr. Trymm was 
burning with desire to try the experiments himself, fondly hoping that, 
by the aid of his crucible, he might have the good fortune to complete the 
great discovery. 

When Susanna returned, after having ushered the guest to his apart- 
ment, she was inexhaustible in her praises of him. She could not suffi- 
ciently laud his good looks and agreeable manners. Maria sighed and 
remained silent. She pretended to be tired, and betook herself to her 
own chamber, but the superb angel of death chased sleep from her 
cyelids. 

Thus was the housekeeping of Mr. Trymm’s establishment, which, 
since the death of Maria’s mother, had been conducted on the most 
limited and parsimonious scale, burdened by the maintenance of another 
individual. Yet Mr. Trymm, who, being exclusively occupied with 
another pursuit, had little inclination to attend to his trade, with which, 
however, he could not dispense, was happy to have found a willing and 
skilful assistant, to whom he could entrust the laborious business which 
was the means of obtaining the necessaries of life. . Mother Susanna 
rejoiced that any object of interest had presented itself to break the 
extreme monotony of their existence ; but Maria, who had so long been 
accustomed to perfect quiet and solitude, felt herself altogether discom- 
posed and perplexed by the presence of the stranger. Even after being 
accustomed to his society, she could not get rid of the sensation of fear 
which had seized on her when first she saw him; and although his un- 
assuming, respectful manners, his constant endeavours to please her, 
seemed daily to increase the fascination which against her will attracted 
her to him, still this secret dread lingered in her mind, combating her 
inclination to like him, while both feelings, opposed as they were to each 
other, seemed to grow and gain strength together. 

Wolf, the new inmate of their quiet house, had already lived a consi- 
derable time under the same roof with Maria without any intimacy 
having taken place between them. ‘Their intercourse was confined to the 
usual courtesies of daily life, with now and then reciprocal thanks when 
either had performed some slight and scarcely perceptible service for the 
other. 

From the moment he had first beheld Maria he had looked upon her 
as the image of some saint: to worship her, to revere her in silence, 
seemed to be now the cherished object of his life. His past career, 
which had been rendered unhappy, first, by the tyranny of an unkind 
father, and, after his death, by painful struggles amidst a cold and un- 
sympathising world, he looked upon as a dreary winter, but the present 
as a delightful spring, with its bursting buds and opening flowers, full of 
sweet hope and promise, over which Maria’s clear blue eyes shone mild 
as the skies above. He felt as if a new world had opened upon him; 
even the art which he cultivated seemed to have acquired fresh interest 
for him, and he was not satisfied with the progress he had hitherto made 
in it. He felt a longing for success, an aspiration after something 
greater, and a burning desire to give form and reality to the glowing 
ideas which crowded on his mind. 

The warmth of his feelings made him wince more than he might 
otherwise have done under the sarcastic remarks which frequently fell 
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from Mr. Trymm, who undervalued all his best efforts, and chilled his 
enthusiasm by ill-timed ridicule. 

“ Finely sounding words,” said he one day, when Wolf had been ex- 
pressing his sentiments to him, “ but it is all sound. If you were to 
devote your whole life to your art, nobody would thank you for it, and 
you would never make as much as would feed a child.” 

Such ungracious speeches, often repeated, awoke a degree of bitterness 
and enmity in Wolf’s mind, but he endeavoured to conceal his sentiments 
towards his master, while he devoted himself with increased ardour to 
his occupation, and gave the reins, unchecked, to his growing love. 

Three months had now elapsed, when Mr. Trymm, one evening as 
they sat down to supper, turned to his daughter and said, m a tone of 
great satisfaction, ‘“‘ Now, Maria, you must prepare to receive your 
bridegroom. He will be here in a few days.” 

Maria coloured, and remained silent ; but when, a few moments after- 
wards, she raised her eyes, she perceived that Wolf, with his head sunk 
on his chest, and glassy eyes, sat as if he had been turned to stone. 

“ You do not know him,” added the old man, “ but I know him, and 
I hope you will be pleased with my choice. He is of noble birth, and a 
handsome man ; and, far better still, he is rich. I should say that with 
such advantages your marriage cannot fail to be happy.” 

Wolf started up hastily and left the room. Mr. Trymm continued to 
sound the praises of the bridegroom elect, and to descant on his ap- 
proaching arrival. Maria listened to him with an aching heart, and 
when, at the end of the repast, her father retired as usual, she threw 
herself into the arms of her friend Susanna, and, leaning her head on 
her shoulder, burst into tears. 

“Poor child!” cried Susanna, “too well I know what is breaking 
so young heart. Ah, your dear mother there,” and she pointed to 

er picture, “ she could have felt for you. God preserve you from a fate 
like hers !” 

After kissing Maria she left her to herself. The poor girl, over- 
whelmed by a feeling that was new to her, threw herself on her knees 
before the portrait of her beloved mother, and, as if seeking from Aer 
comfort, assistance, and protection, she stretched her arms towards it. 

The picture seemed to cast 2 sad and sympathising glance on her, 
and, lighted by the flickering flame of the lamp, it seemed to the excited 
girl that the sorrowful eyes became animated, that the half-open lips 
were about to speak, and the shadowy form to assume substance and life. 
At that moment the door behind her slowly opened, and Wolf stood 
beside her with his eyes riveted to the ground. Maria also instantly 
cast down her eves when she perceived him, while her heart throbbed as 
if it would have sprung from her frame. They stood thus for a few 
moments. Then Wolf suddenly approached Maria, and said, in a faltering 
voice, “I have come to bid you farewell. I must be gone. But let me 
entreat you to aecept this little cross, which I have made for you, and 
sometimes to think of me.” 

He handed to her a little crucifix of silver and ebony, beautifully 
wrought. Maria hesitated to take it. 

“I pray of you to accept it,” he said, in a beseeching tone; “I in- 
tended it for you from the moment I commenced it. While I worked at 
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it I thought of you, and thus it seems associated with you; nay, in that 
alone consists its worth. No one else shall ever call it hers.” 

Maria took it from his hand, and tear-drops fell slowly from her eyes 
as, in a subdued voice, she asked, ‘“‘ Are you going to leave us, then ?” 

When he beheld her tears, he seized her hand, and covered it with 
wild, passionate kisses. At that moment the love, which he had been so 
long endeavouring to smother, broke forth from the cold trammels of 
restraint, and, casting his arms around her, he cried in the deepest 
emotion, “ You areinine, Maria, mine! No other shall dare to call you 
his ; even if by a crime I purchase you!” 

Maria was struck with terror at the wild expression of his eyes, and 
she struggled to escape from his arms. He then threw himself at her 
feet, while he shaded his eyes with his hand. In a tumult of love, pity, 
and distress, Maria stooped down, imploring him to rise. At that mo- 
ment their eyes, their lips met, and in that first embrace their souls 
seemed to become united. 

But they were speedily startled from their blissful trance by a loud, 
distinct noise, somewhat like that of a blow, which came apparently 
from the wall against which the portrait of Maria’s mother was hanging. 
Maria, in great alarm, freed herself suddenly from Wolfs encireling 
arms. He also sprang to his feet and looked anxiously around. It seemed 
as if a foreboding of evil had opened a wide gulf between them. Neither 
attempted again to approach the other. 

“It is my evil genius,” cried Wolf, “which ever comes to disturb 
and aanihilate all that is bright in my unhappy life.” 

Just then Susanna hurried in, to warn them that her master had re- 
turned, and as Wolf remained standing, rooted as it were to the spot, she 
seized his arm, and almost dragged him away by a side-door. 

Mr. Trymm entered the room wearing a very serious air. “ I have had 
a strange dream to-day,” he said. “ I fell asleep when I was reading, 
and dreamed of your mother. But what do I see?” he exclaimed, as he 
lifted the lamp hastily and approached the picture. Maria also looked 
towards it, and observed with consternation that the portrait, which was 
painted on wood, was cracked quite across the middle of the picture, and 
that the beloved features of her mother were thus most strangely altered. 
The old man stood for a few moments lost in thought; he then said, so- 
lemnly, -“ It is a wonderful coincidence. May God avert evil from us!” 

The arrival of the bridegroom was in vain expected from day to day. 
There was no more mention of Wolf’s departure, and the increasing in- 
timacy between the lovers took the course that too frequently characterises 
a clandestine connexion. And though Maria often, even in Wolf’s arms, 
felt oppressed with the sensation of fear which had seized her when first 
she saw him, and though the portrait of her mother seemed every day to 
frown on her with a silent warning, everything which should have arrested 
her in the indulgence of her love but added to it, and amidst anxiety and 
grief it took a deeper hold upon her heart. 

One day, when Mr. Trymm was standing at the window, while Maria 
was returning from church, she happened to drop her glove, and Wolf, 
who was at a short distance behind her, darted forward to pick it up, 
after which they walked on together towards their home. 
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The good-natured Susanna thought she would try to take advantage of 
this little incident, and said, 

‘«¢ Now, master, do look there! What a handsome couple they would 
make !” 

Mr. Trymm cast a withering look upou her. ‘‘ Never!” he exclaimed, 
wheat. ‘ Rank and fortune will be my daughter’s portion in the 
future—but yon fellow was born under an evil star.” 

Presently Maria and Wolf entered the house, and at that moment an 
aged, half-witted crone, who belonged to the neighbourhood, and who 
was looked upon by the common people as a spae-wife, in passing the 
house, stopped under its windows, and resting on her crutches, cried out, 
in her screech-owl tones, “‘ Take care, neighbour, that the wolf does not 
devour your lamb!” . 

Mr. Trymm made no remark on the strange warning, but from that 
moment he took especial care to watch in silence the conduct of the lovers, 
and he surprised them one day, hand-iu-hand, in a confidential and 
earnest conversation. He gave vent to his angry feelings by attacking 
Maria furiously, and he would assuredly have turned Wolf instantly out 
of doors, had it not so happened that he absolutely required his services 
at that time. 

A wealthy merchant in the town had, during a severe illness, vowed 
to the holy St. Stephen, his patron saint, an altar-table of silver, if per- 
mitted to recover, and after his restoration to health he had committed 
the work to Mr. Trymm, who had made over its execution to Wolf. 
Wolf had exercised his utmost skill and care in the workmanship of this 
votive offering, and his master had sought to encourage his assiduity by 
promising him, not alone the rich reward which would be given for it, 
but also the credit of the performance. The work was nearly completed. 
Not only was the martyrdom of the saint admirably depicted, but the 
numerous figures introduced were each a study in itself, and all were in 


excellent keeping ; in short, the design and execution of the whole piece 


formed a triumph of genius and art. 

As, therefore, it was impossible at that moment to order Wolf to leave 
the house, Mr. Trymm was obliged to content himself with forbidding 
Maria to have any communication with him, and charging Susanna to 
keep a vigilant look-out upon them. But Wolf was too great a favourite 
of hers for her to put any serious obstacle in the way of the lovers. The 
degree of restraint, however, which was imposed upon their meeting, and 
the consequent necessity for secrecy, gave added charms to their stolen 
interviews. The spring-time of their love, though thus nipped by the 
chills, and threatened by the lingering storms of winter, nevertheless 
produced its most enchanting flowers, and their senses seemed steeped, as 
it were, in an intoxicating dew from heaven. 

Short, however, was to be the duration of that spring, and no summer 
was to follow it. The arrival of the dreaded bridegroom fell suddenly like 
a killing frost upon their flowery path. 

One afternoon Mr. Trymm made his appearance, accompanied by a 
stranger richly dressed, of distinguished bearing, and who did not look 
more than thirty years of age, and this gentleman he introduced, appa- 
rently with great glee, as the friend so long expected. Maria started 
at the sight of him, and began to tremble violently. 
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The stranger went up to her, and taking her hand kindly, said, in a 
gentle tone : ; 

“You seem to be afraid of me—do you no longer remember the friend 
who loved you when you were a child, and used often to carry you about ? 
In truth, lovely as was the opening bud, the charming rose surpasses 
in beauty the promise that it gave.” 

Maria was unable to utter a single word in reply ; and her father said, 

*‘ Give her time to accustom herself to her new position—she is not 
used to the society of gentlemen.” 

Their visitor drew forth a ring, and placed it on her finger. It wasa 
ruby in the shape of a heart. 

‘‘ Permit me at least to hope,” said he, smiling, “ that this ring may, 
with its form and its colour, speak a word in my favour to you.” 

Thereupon he withdrew with her father, and left her covered with 
confusion. He was very different from what she had fancied he would be. 

Herr Walther held a situation in the prince’s palace, and was also 
possessed of a large private fortune. A commission from his royal 
master had occasioned his original acquaintance with Mr. Trymm, and 
their both being inclined towards the study of the occult sciences attracted 
them towards each other, and formed a bond of intimacy between them. 
On a visit paid to Mr. ‘Trymm, some years back, he had seen Maria, and 
though she was then only eight years of age, her dazzling beauty, her 
goodness, and the mildness of her manners, had made so great an impres- 
sion upon him, that even a very long absence with his prince had not worn 
it away, and on his return homewards, feeling that an amiable wife would 
be a blessing to him, he wrote to Mr. Trymm requesting his daughter’s 
hand. The old alchemist accepted his proposals with so much’ the more 
joy, that he hoped, with the assistance of such a rich son-in-law, to carry 
out his secret designs, and realise the fortune of which he had long 


dreamed. 

Maria was still standing on the spot where her bridegroom had left 
her, when Wolf, with a wild expression in his eyes, and in a state of 
great agitation, rushed into the room. 

“ Maria!” he cried, ‘‘ can it be true 

Maria spoke not. He seized her hand, and in doing so he perceived 
the ring. Instantly he dropped her hand, turned away from her, and 
exclaimed, in a low, sad voice, “ Miserable being that I am! It is all 
over then! Farewell to happiness!” Suddenly, speaking in a more 
excited tone, he cried, “Heaven is closed to me, and hell is opening 
before me !”’ 

He seized a chair, as if to support himself by it, then sinking down, 
he covered his face with his hands, and laid his head upon the chair, as 
if oppressed with the deepest grief. 

Maria did not know what todo. She entreated him to rise, bestowing 
the fondest epithets upon him; but when she found that he remained 
motionless in the same posture, she kneeled down by his side, and fling- 
ing her arms about his neck, whispered amidst tears and sobs, “I am 
yours only—yours for ever.”’ 

Wolf turned, gazed long at her, and then passionately pressed his 
lips to hers. 

“Yes, you are mine! Who shall tear you from me?” He sprang 
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up, and raising Maria, he folded her in a close embrace, while he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My life is rooted in your heart. He who forces me from you 
kills me! Life for life then—we shall be quits.” 

Maria, terrified at his fierce looks and excited manner, held him fast, 
as if to keep him from any act of violence. But he said, with a peculiar 
smile, “ Be tranquil, love; I will ask you in marriage of your father.”’ 

He kissed her brow, and left her. 

The idea of her affianced bridegroom’s return made Maria wretched ; 
however, he only came to take leave of her. Unexpected business called 
him away immediately, but he hoped to come back in two or three 
weeks ; the wedding-day was fixed for a period not much later, and her 
silence taken as consent. 

About this time the altar-table was finished, and Wolf delivered it to 
his master the very day after Walther’s departure. 

Mr. Trymm examined it for a long time with much attention; then 
merely saying, ‘‘ The work is cleverly and well executed,” he was about 
to go. But Wolf, who looked very gloomy, followed him, and stopping 
him, demanded his permission to marry his daughter. 

“What you see there,” he continued, pointing to the altar-table, 
‘may convince you that I shall be able to maintain a wife. Maria loves 
me, and I cannot live without her. I stand now, as it were, suspended 
between heaven and hell. I beseech of you to save me from the abyss 
which I behold opening at my feet. If you deny my suit I am lost, and 
not I alone.” 

The old man darted at him a look of withering scorn, while his cheek 
flushed crimson for one moment, and then became pale again. 

‘In this world one must put up with a good many disappointments,” 
he replied, with a disdainful and mocking smile, “ and you will have just 
to put up with my Vo. My daughter is destined for something better 
than to be a poor goldsmith’s wife. As to you, my man, you were born 
to be a beggar, and, with all your cleverness, you will never make a for- 
tune. You came into this life under an unlucky planet,.and it was an 
evil hour that saw you enter this world!” 

Having thus spoken, Mr. Trymm ‘turned on his heel, and abruptly 
left Wolf, who felt on hearing these words as if he had been stabbed with 
a sharp sword. 

From that time Wolf glided about like a person in a dream. He 
appeared no more at table, was very little seen in the house, but wandered 
through the streets of the town, and in the surrounding country, in the 
midst of snow and storms. Whenever Maria asked him, as she often 
did with deep anxiety, what had happened, he always gave her the same 
answer, ‘‘ Make yourself easy. Everything will go well soon.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Trymm had sent the altar-table to its owner. 
It had been put up in the church, people flocked from all quarters to see 
and to admire it, and much praise and a rich reward were bestowed upon 
the talented designer and executor of the work. But Mr. Trymm, for- 
getful of his promise, thought fit to appropriate both the praise and the 
remuneration to himself, and merely to give Wolf a trifle, as if he had 
been a common workman ; and though neither fame nor money were of 
any value to Wolf in the frame of mind in which he then was, this 
unfair, in fact dishonest, conduct did not escape his observation, but in- 
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creased the anger and dislike which the old man’s rude repulse had 
awakened in his heart, and increased his stifled rage until it grew into a 
fierce flame. But soon the whole face of affairs was to be suddenly 
changed. 

One morning Mr. Trymm did not make his appearance at the break- 
fast-table, where he was generally punctual in his attendance. The bed 
in his apartment seemed to have been unslept in, and although he had 
often before spent whole nights in his laboratory, Maria became alarmed 
at his protracted absence, and towards mid-day she determined, accompa- 
nied by Susanna, to venture to the outhouse in which his secret work- 
room was situated, and to knock at its door. But no answer was 
returned ; and however long and loudly they knocked, there was no sign 
of life within. The whole house was searched for him in vain. Maria’s 
anxiety became unbearable ; and as Wolf also was nowhere to be found, 
Susanna was obliged to ask one of the neighbours to force the door which 
led to the laboratory. 

Only once in her life had Maria—and then she was scarcely more than 
a child—beheld the interior of this forbidden chamber ; it was once that 
her father had by chance left the key in the door. She well remembered 
that the sight of two gigantic skeletons, with drawn swords in their 
fleshless hands, had driven her back in terror, and with the foreboding 
of evil which seized her as she approached the door mingled a secret 
horror. 

After two or three heavy blows with an axe, the thick door, which was 
locked in the inside, yielded, and from under a dark curtain, which at the 
opposite side of the room was drawn before the opening to the inner 
apartment, there issued a dense volume of smoke, and almost at the same 
moment flames burst forth, and the skeleton warders on each side seemed 
to grin, amidst the blaze and smoke, at the horrified intruders. The 
neighbour started back in terror— Maria trembled and seized Susanna’s 
arm. At that moment Wolf suddenly appeared, with a pitcher of water 
in his hand, and shouting, “ Fire, fire! For God’s sake, help!” he 
rushed past them, and hastily began tearing the burning curtain down. 
The neighbour ran forward to his assistance, and, after a considerable 
degree of trouble, they succeeded in extinguishing the fire. They both 
then made their way into the inner chamber; but Wolf had no sooner 
crossed the threshold than he started back, and flew to Maria, who was 
standing in much agitation at the farthest door; then seizing her hands 
wildly, and with glaring eyeballs, he cried, “ Maria, for God’s sake, help 
me !|—save me !—pray for me !—I cannot bear the sight of him.” 

At the same moment Maria heard the heartrending exclamation, 
“Jesus! he is dead!’ She heard Susanna, who had entered the 
inner room, scream, and springing forward she perceived her father, with 
a frightfully distorted countenance, lying lifeless on the floor, and she 
fell down insensible at his side. Susanna and the neighbour hardly 
knew to which of the two first to render help, and turned, in their con- 
sternation, from the one to the other, until at length the neighbour went 
out to obtain more assistance. Susanna then urged Wolf, who stood 
like a statue, not to leave her ; whereupon, starting as from a dream, he 
snatched Maria up in his arms, carried her to her own room, laid her 
gently on her bed, and remained kneeling at the foot of her couch until 
Susanna, who had followed them, was able to restore her to animation. 
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When the poor girl opened her eyes, Wolf sprang up from his kneeling 


attitude. 
“You are my heaven,” he exclaimed, ‘and I shall never need an- 


other.” 

When Susanna reminded him that he ought to go and see if he could 
be of any service about his master, he replied, 

“ Ask my life—but not that! I can never look on him again.” 

Meanwhile every effort to recal Mr. Trymm to life had failed. He 
was quite dead. It was the opinion of the physician who was called in 
that he must have been seized with a fit; and the appearance of the 
laboratory confirmed the idea that the deceased had fallen on the hearth 
whilst he was preparing some pernicious compound or liquid ; that in his 
fall he had overset the table on which the lamp was standing; that the 
carpet near had caught fire, but that the fire had smouldered in it, and 
crept slowly on, until, the outer door being burst open, the rush of air 
had caused the low fire to blaze up into a sudden flame. 

It was upon the very day of Mr. Trymm’s funeral that Herr Walther, 
Maria's affianced husband, returned from his journey. He accompanied 
the remains of his friend to their last resting-place ; and as he soon after 
saw how things stood in the family, he called on Maria, and sorrowfully, 
but kindly, said to her, 

“ T now perceive that it was your father’s wish to make me happy by 
bestowing your hand upon me—not your own. Far be it from me to 
force myself upon you. There can be no happiness in married life except 


in the sunshine of mutual love. May all things go prosperously with 


you! May you always not only make the happiness of those around 
you, but be happy yourself !” 

Maria uml a tear trembling in his eye. He pressed her hand 
once more, and in another moment he was gone. 

The shock of her father’s death had thrown Maria into an illness, 
which confined her for some time to the house. Wolf watched over her 
assiduously, and even on the day of his master’s burial, Susanna could 
not prevail on him to leave her in order to accompany the funeral pro- 
cession to the grave. He seemed to exist only in the thought that Maria 
was now his, and that every obstacle to his love was removed ; he also 
appeared to wish to avoid all collision with the outer world—nay, even to 
thrust away every other idea as hostile. As days wore on a strange 
degree of restlessness and uneasiness became more and more apparent in 
him—one might have fancied that an evil spirit dogged his footsteps. 
Often he would stop short while speaking, and become quite absent, his 
glaring eyes fixed upon vacancy; he would start frequently at the 
slightest noise, and gaze searchingly around, and terror would at these 
times be painted on his features, while his limbs would tremble as if in 
the ague stage of a fever. Maria began to feel again the strange dread 
she had formerly experienced in his presence ; but he, on the contrary, 
flew to her arms as to an asylum of peace, and under the sheltering wings 
of love seemed anxious to forget the storms of fate. 

Winter in the mean time had passed away. A warm morning en- 
ticed Maria to stroll once more with her lover into the fields and mea- 
dows beyond the garden that belonged to their house. Spring began to 
awaken the slumbering beauties of nature, and to smile in a thousand 


opening buds. The grass beneath their feet, the air above their heads, 
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seemed to be revelling in young life; the blue hills appeared to greet 
Maria like old friends ; the trees, with their fresh leaves, appeared to be 
waving a welcome to her, and the gentle breeze that fanned her cheek 
came fraught with remembrances of her innocent childhood and early 
youth. There was sorrow and yet Jey in her heart. She took her com- 
panion to her favourite spot—a bank, where the turf was now green 
again—laid her head upon his shoulder, and, oppressed by her contending 
feelings, burst into tears. Wolf threw his arms round her waist, and 
passionately kissed her hand. 

“ Will you always love me ?” whispered Maria, softly. 

‘‘ Until death,” he replied. 

“Will you also stay with me always ?” added Maria. 

Wolf remained silent for a moment, while he cast his eyes down. 
Then he said, with a bewildered air and a low husky voice, “If your 
father will only permit me !” 

Maria looked up in astonishment, and gazed inquiringly at him. At 
that instant a hoarse voice behind them exclaimed, 

‘Let him not touch you, maiden ; there is blood on his hands.” 

Wolf sprang up and looked hurriedly round. The half-crazed old 
woman before mentioned was standing there, and grinning at him. 

“Wash thy hands !” she cried. ‘‘ See—they are red now !” 

“‘ Accursed hag!” exclaimed Wolf, in a furious tone, ‘ what have you 
to do with me ?” 

The old woman held out some violets to him, and said, “I will give 
thee these flowers that have grown upon a grave, to prevent thee from 
devouring my lamb there. Preserve them well, for they can explain 
some mysterious things. What winter buried spring can bring to light. 
Look thou to that !” 

Maria was overcome with terror at the old crone and her strange 
words. Wolf seized her arm, and drawing her hastily away, he cried, 
“ Away, away—let us go! That old witch will make me mad myself.” 

In her cracked voice the old woman began to sing : 


“Three fathoms deep beneath the ground 
The wily fox his home hath made ; 
But the hunter with his trusty hound, 
His cunning hiding-hole hath found, 
And the fox cannot his foes evade, 
For his lurking-place they linger round. 
Up yonder—yonder—in the skies, 
On all that passes here below, 
There are looking down clear watchful eyes ; 
And that which now in darkness lies 
Will, to the world, black secrets show, 
When morning’s sunny light shall rise.” 


Wolf hurried Maria on, but fast as they went they heard the dis- 
agreeable screech-owl voice of the old woman shrieking after them. 

On the day this incident occurred, Wolf's gloominess of manner 
seemed to increase hourly. Sometimes he would throw himself at Maria’s 
feet, and hide his head in her Jap; then he would spring up suddenly, 
look anxiously from the window as if he were expecting some one, and 
rush to the street door to ascertain that it was properly fastened inside. 
And such strange conduct he continued the whole day. 
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Next morning he was nowhere to be found; but on the table in his 
bedroom there lay a note addressed to Maria—it contained these words : 


“JT am no longer safe in this place. I must leave it. Oh, Maria! 
be true to me or you will drive me to despair. I shall soon return to 
take you hence as my wife. May God bless and preserve you !” 


Maria felt quite crushed and wretched when Susanna brought her this 
note. Motionless and without shedding a single tear she sat, gazing in 
silence at the unwelcome paper. It was not until Susanna had begun to 
abuse Wolf, and express her indignation at him, that Maria spoke. Then, 
with unwonted asperity, she said, “ For shame! He will come back ; I 
know that he will!” 

“ At least,” replied Susanna, softening down, “ he will soon give us 
some tidings of himself.” 

Week after week, however, passed with leaden dulness to the poor re- 
cluses, who in vain expected to see him or hear from him. But when the 
sixth miserable week had elapsed, Maria became still more wretched ; 
for she had ascertained that in time another and more innocent being 
would have claims on the absent Wolf. 

Anxiously now did she hide herself from every prying eye; it was 
only in the grey of the morning that she left her home, and repaired to 
the cathedral to pray there, and as often as she passed the altar-table, 
which had been executed by Wolf’s hand, she felt as if she were also 
undergoing a martyrdom equal in suffering to that beneath which the 
saint had sunk. 

When her disgrace could no longer be concealed, she was obliged to 
take Susanna into her confidence. ‘The furniture and poor effects left by 
her father were sold off, all that they possessed was converted into cash, 
and they both repaired to the capital, where Susanna had some relations. 
Maria soon after had a son, whom she named Rudolf after his father. 
Here they lived in the closest retirement upon their very small means, 
and what they could earn by taking in work. ‘The hope which had so 
long existed in Maria’s heart, that Wolf would return to her, was now 
almost extinguished; and her every thought and affection seemed to be 
centred in the little boy, who bore a strong likeness both to his father 
and his mother. The child throve under the watchful care of his 
mother and Susanna, and he grew into a beautiful and charming boy. 
“That child is too handsome and too clever to live long !” Susanna would 
sometimes exclaim. 

‘Happy will it be for him if God takes him to Himself!” Maria would 
frequently reply. ‘‘And oh! if the Lord would mercifully remove me 
from this world along with him !” 

But often when she gazed at her boy’s deep blue eyes, with their dark 
eyelashes, she would feel an intense longing to see her beloved Wolf 
once more, and to present his son to him. Occasionally Susanna would 
say to her, “* Had you only accepted Herr Walther’s offer! He was a 
handsome man too, and one could read goodness and kindness in his blue 
eyes. After all, they were finer than Wolf's melancholy dark ones. 
You and Wolf were so unlike each other, that no good could come from 
any union between you.” 


Maria would then sigh and listen to her in silence. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER.* 


Mr. Bex opens his pleasant and —s memoir of Butler with 

« Johnsonian paragraph: “Of the life of the author of Hudibras little 

is known, except that he was born in humble circumstances, and died in 

want. The obscurity of his birth did not prevent him from becomin 

famous; and his celebrity did not protect him against negleet er 
overty.” 

The little that is known, Mr. Bell, with his usual diligence, has col- 
lected and embodied in a biographical sketch of some thirty pages—the 
character of which, together with that of the notes, critical and illus- 
trative, which liberally and literally elucidate the text, makes the present 
edition of Samuel Butler deserving of an “ all hail!” from all classes. 

Born at Strensham in 1612; placed at the College School of Wor- 
cester, where he made rapid progress; possibly, not demonstrably, sent 
to Cambridge or Oxford; appointed justice’s clerk to Mr. Jefferies, of 
Earl’s Croombe ; thence transferred to a pleasanter berth in the house- 
hold of the Earl of Kent—and thence again to become justice’s clerk to 
Sir Samuel Luke, the original of Hudibras; at the Restoration ap- 
pointed secretary to Lord Carbery, who also made him steward of 
Ludlow Castle; retiring from these posts, for reasons unknown—marry- 
ing, and coming to want—reaping large harvests of popularity by means 
of “ Hudibras ;” but after the publication of the Second Part (in 1664) 
sinking into obscurity—emerging partially from it by publishing a Third 
Part, fourteen years later (in 1678)—and dying within two years of its 
appearance, some say of starvation, others (save the mark!) of gout, 
others of a decline, and others of a fever—buried in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and followed thither by about twenty-five of 
his old acquaintance :—these few hints comprise nearly the sum total of 
our general knowledge of this incomparable wit. 

His name has become proverbial, whether with or without good reason, 
for the hard fate of genius, the cold shade of the aristocracy’s indifference, 
and the inexcusable neglect of a deeply-indebted but wholly oblivious 
court. ‘Charles II.,” says Villemain, ‘‘ devait au poéte une reconnais- 
sance dont il ne s’acquitta qu’en Jui citant parfois des vers d’ Hudibras. 
Butler, félicité et oublié, mourut pauvre, laissant un ouvrage original, 
qui, par malheur, est intraduisible, et qui méme a vieilli pour les Anglais.” 
That “ Hudibras” is, par malheur, untranslatable into French, agreed; 
that it is out of date even in England, we hope the reception accorded to 
Mr. Bell’s edition will prove a fallacy. But one may, after all, be per- 
mitted to doubt whether Charles II. was, consciously or unconsciously, 
so deeply indebted to the “royalist” poet as posterity has assumed. 
True, that Dennis says, “‘ Butler was starved at the same time that the 
king had his book in his pocket,”—and that Colley Cibber asks, “ Was 
not his book always in the pocket of his prince? And what did the 
mighty prowess of this knight-errant amount to? Why, he died, with 
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* Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Edited by Robert Bell. Three Vols. 
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the hi esteem of the Court, in a garret,”—and again that Voltaire 
says (as Villemain had not forgotten), “ Butler turned King Charles’s 
into ridicule, and all the recompense he ever had for it was, 
the king often quoted his verses.” Bit, as regards the question of 
Butler's claims as a zealous king’s man, perhaps the Merry Monarch was 
shrewd enough to suspect, as a possibility, what Hazlitt affirms (in his 
ico-political manner) as a certainty, that Butler hardly merited 
anything on the score of loyalty to the house of Stuart, and that Charles 
might very well have reproached him with wanting to show his own wit 
onl sense rather than to favour a — ager pe 0 that Butler 
has ‘even been suspected, in is poem, of glancing at majesty | 
itself.” Mr, Hannay has similarly observed, that = “ Hudibras,” 
as a portion of satirical literature, occupies the historical position, nomi- 
nally, of a satire on the Anti-Royalist party,—its merit consists in the 
higher fact of its containing satire on the world’s weaknesses generally— 
the fine sayings which are quoted from its pages telling with equal force 
against all parties. ‘I decline,” he adds, “to concede Butler to the 
Royalists as their peculiar property. In his Remains he satirises the 
vices of Charles the Second’s time, the fashions and the wickednesses of 
that basest of all periods, just as severely as he does the bad aspects of 
the life of the opposite party.” Notwithstanding this refusal to “ con- 
cede” Butler to Eecstention party, the latter may surely claim bim as 
their “ peculiar property,” not without peculiar propriety, so long as the 
whole scope of “ Hudibras,” its very being’s end and aim, remains as 
clear as for nearly two centuries it has been: at the same time there is 
ground for supposing that Butler’s attachment to royalty, incarnate in a 
Charles Stuart, has been exaggerated or misinterpreted to some extent, 
by indignant expositors of his chiaroscuro history, his illustrious-obscure 
career. Mr. Bell calls it unnecessary to seek in Butler’s work, or in his 
opinions, the causes of the indifference with which he was treated, since 
the Court was perfectly impartial in its neglect of literary claims. Were 
it otherwise, the subject of the poem, and the prononcé Protestantism of 
the poet, who was a thorough good hater of 


The Roman Mufti with his triple crown, 


might suggest reasons for his not being, or having, a potent friend at 
Court. ‘‘ Hudibras,” says Mr. Bell, “came too late to render much 
practical service to the royalists. The struggle was over, the victory 
was won, the adherents of Cromwell were dispersed or dead, and the 
utmost that the ridicule of the poet could effect was to disinter the ascetic 
re, es and dismal manners of Puritanism, and hold them up to derision 
and contempt. This was something ; but it was an inferior merit to that 
of aiding in the contest, and contributing to the triumph, or to the still 
more valuable talent which was available for present and future uses. 
They, however, who, like Cowley, suffered in the Civil Wars, or, like 
Dryden, laboured zealously under the Restoration, fared little better. 
Nor can it be reasonably supposed that Butler’s uncompromising Pro- 
testantism had anything to do with the ingratitude of royalty, since 
Charles found it convenient to make the same profession himself, and his 
successor ascended the throne with a pledge to maintain the Established 
Church.” Upon the whole, Mr. Bell reasonably concludes, there was 
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nothin iar, or exceptional (however exceptionable—c’est différent) 
in rom Linge Butler, who but Amol the satis which, with greater 
or lesser severity, descended upon all the writers who supported the cause 
of the Stuarts. Nor, we submit, has sufficient weight been ascribed to 
the subjective side of the question, in respect of Butler’s constitution and 
character. From all that we can gather of his temperament and personal 
habits, he was by no means the man to push his way onwards and up- 
wards; reckless of, and robustly breasting, the hustling herd of time- 
servers, place-seekers, tuft-hunters, and lickspittles innumerous. If we 
may not say of him, as of Milton, that his “soul was like a star”—thus 
far star-like we may call him, that he “dwelt apart.” 

As a narrative , “ Hudibras,” it must admitted, is a failure. 
The two leading Hannton again, have wonderfully little to interest us 
in them. Compared, as so constantly they are—particularly by foreign 
critics, who, not appreciating, are Jed to disparage the satire—with Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, they are wofully deficient in power to attract 
and please. ‘The knight Hudibras,” says M. Villemain (who, by the 
way, informs his French readers that the —— of Hudibras was one 
“sir Luck”), “is a good imitation of the pedantic reforming party; but 
how far he is from that amiable and admirable fou, Don Quixote! And 
as for Ralph the Independent, though he is as great a coward and gets 
beaten as often as Sancho, his arguments about preaching and discipline 
are by no means equal to the good squire’s proverbs.” M. Philaréte 
Chasles rejects the trite comparison of Butler’s hero with him of La 
Mancha, and (for novelty’s sake ?) declares him a Sir Charles Grandison 
by anticipation! ‘“ Le celébre Hudibras, mal a ay comparé & Don 
Quichotte, n’est qu’un Grandisson anticipé; sous la grotesque charge, 
tracée spirituellement et lourdement par Butler, vous trouvez deja la sub- 
tilité, la prétention, la morgue, le pedantisme sermonaire, la minutieuse 
rigidité, vemarrd phere. et la régularite affectée que Fielding re- 
prochait au héros de Richardson.” Fielding and a few “jolly com- 
panions every one” would have relished this parallel a vast deal more 
than solemn Mr. Samuel himself, and his female bevy of admirers, 
could be expected to do: Richardson’s chevalier preux et sans reproche 
the antitype of the obese and oleaginous “ chevalier Hudibras”—alas, to 
what base uses we are liable, Sir Charles! However, that the knight 
and squire of Cervantes are the prototypes of master and man in Butler, 
can hardly be gainsaid; and, 9s Leigh Hunt truly remarks, the latter 
are as little like their prototypes as two dreary puppets are unlike ex- 
cesses of humanity. “They are not even consistent with their other 
prototypes, the Puritans, or with themselves, for they are dull fellows 
unaceountably gifted with the author’s wit.” But what wit! Butler is 
the best subject possible to be studied by him who would learn, by 
example, the distinction with a difference between humour and wit. 
H{umour there is next to none in “ Hudibras;,” or any other of Butler’s 
poems. Wit there is to overflowing. Wit oozes out of his finger-ends 
with every other stroke of his pen—whether upstrokes so fine, or down- 
strokes so strong. 

The stresses variety in the evolutions of his wit is one of its 
moat specific qualities. He proved himself indeed and indeed a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy. It were worth while to collate his 
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poems with Barrow’s definition of wit (in his fourteenth Sermon )—break- 
ing up the latter into separate clauses, and illustrating each individual 
clause in the long catalogue by instances drawn from the witty inventions 
of Samuel Butler. Hazlitt has somewhere expressly affirmed that “ Hu- 
dibras” satisfactorily fulfils every one of Barrow’s conditions of wit. 
From the quaintest and queerest to the most dignified and refined type, 
his wit runs through the whole gamut, and accepts all revolutions, in 
mirthful meditation fancy free. Now we have some such grotesque 
couplet as— 

No Indian prince has to his palace 

More followers than a thief to the gallows ; 


and now some such noble image as in the famous lines, 


For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 


Variety of some kind is needed—by most readers, at least, felt to be 
so—in reading ‘‘ Hudibras ;” for we question whether many give him, at 
one sitting, more than a “little go” examination. Excess of wit can 
satiate, like any other good thing ; and somehow or other Butler ts found 
to satiate sooner than many a far duller bard. Hazlitt indeed asserted 
that it is difficult to lay “ Hudibras” down, because one thought is 
inserted into another, and the links in the chain of reasoning are so 
closely riveted, that the attention seldom flags, but is kept alive (without 
any other assistance) by the mere force of writing. But this logical 
dalla this dialectic aspect of the work, rather repels than fascinates 
the “general.” And where one would be found to say ditto to Mr. 
Hazlitt, probably a score would share in Gray’s want of interest in 
‘“‘ Hudibras,” as a book to settle down to, and would believe Bishop 
Warburton to be the spokesman of the bulk of even Butler’s panegyrists, 
when his lordship said that he too should have felt like Gray, apathetic 
not to say antipathetic, but for his interest in the times which “ Hudibras” 
satirises. In fact, Butler is perhaps too witty to be popular,—too ex- 
clusively witty, and not humorous enough. English people love not to 
read long together by a lumen siccum, a dry light. They crave unction, 
oil in their lamp. But take Butler by snatches, read him by intervals, 
consult the digestive powers, so as not to overload them with good things 
till you have ‘“‘no stomach” for more—so read, mark, and inwardly 
digest him—and who will not declare him worthy of Mr. Abel Samson’s 
most emphatic Pro-di-gi-ous! 
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AMATEUR LECTURERS. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


WE seem to be on the eve of a mania for lecturing. What a long list 
we have now of titled and distinguished men who Kindly give time and 
trouble to the delivery of gratuitous lectures. Lord Carlisle, Lord Elles- 
mere, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Wise- 
man, are all more or less identified with lecturing, a perfect host of minor 
fry have followed and are following in their wake, and by-and-by we 
expect there will scarcely be a man of any ability in the country who will 
not occasionally deliver public addresses of this character. And, indeed, 
we heartily hope it may be so. Every man who has any knowledge 
worth possessing is ready and willing to impart that koobiodee to others. 
Attainments of real value both elevate the mind and open the heart. 
There is no selfish wish to hide and hoard up in any miserly spirit the 
fruits which by their very nature induce an opposite course, and which 
lead, irresistibly, those who have realised them to impart of their ac- 
quirements to others less fortunately circumstanced. 

There is a point, however, which we suggest in regard to gratuitous 
lectures. Very pleasing it is, no doubt, to lecture before a refined and 
appreciating audience, upon some graceful and pay: ian The titles 
of some of the lectures delivered by the gifted men we have mentioned 
are rather startling, from their vagueness and intangibility. We must 
confess that, not having heard them, we are quite in the dark as to what 
they can have been about. We are mystified as to how an hour can 
possibly have been occupied in dilating upon such agreeable but rather 
dreamy matters as those which have been hitherto dealt with by this 
class of lecturers. Now we are afraid we shall scare these noblemen 
and gentlemen by a respectful hint which we are about to whisper. 
No question but that the huge audiences of well-dressed people, some 
of them wealthy, all of them well-to-do, have been pleasant to regard ; 
no question but that the topic, congenial in its refinement and delicacy 
to the cultivated mind engaged upon it, has been a theme dwelt are 
with sincere delight, and that, therefore, there has been no real task, but 
a pleasure; but, philanthropists, there are other audiences which you 
might address, and other themes not unworthy (in respect of their prac- 
tical value) of your powers, which as yet have not been cared for. Here 
is a large, ugly, not over-clean, ill-lighted, cold room, lying outside a 
gloomy, overgrown manufacturing town. It is crowded, but with such 
an audience! Stalwart labourers and mechanics, with their wives and 
families, are sitting on a multitude of forms (with no such luxuries as 
backs) placed as closely together as may be. A lecturer is speaking to 
them with all the earnestness he can command, His topic is very hum- 
ble: it is comprised in the few and simple words, “The Happy Home.” 
But such eloquence he displays in its treatment, such glowing earnestness 
he exhibits as he draws vivid contrasts between the Happy and the Un- 
happy Home, as he shows in every light, and with all the force which 
high oratorical talent enables him to wield, the dark, dreary causes of 
sorrow leading to crime and to ruin, and places beside them those things 
which form a sure foundation of peace and prosperity! The tones are 
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familiar. Have we heard that voice before? Surely. Has it ever been 
lifted in a far different locality without the hush of marked attention 
proving how dearly it is prized—how certainly it could not be heard 
without profit and delight ? It is the voice of the distinguished statesman, 
and not only statesman, but true philanthropist, the voice of one who un- 
deniably seeks and is gratified in obtaining the applause of the elevated 
and gifted amongst his feliow-men, but who also seeks, and is gratified 
sincerely and heartily in the having it in his power to move the minds 
and consciences of these his poor, neglected, lowly brethren, and raise 
them something, at least, towards assimilation with himself. 

Instruction may be imparted to the poor very suitably and very 
effectually through the ho: am of lecturing. A poor man will listen to 
a lecture for the best part of an hour, while he would not read a book 
for half. The case is nearly the same with those who are better off. A 
comparatively dry subject may be so enlivened by the phraseology, and 
delivery, and incidental remarks of the lecturer, that the heavy may be 
thoroughly administered through the assistance of the light matter, as 

leasant contrivances are used as vehicles for nauseous medicines. We 

lieve boys et best be taught through a system of lectures. When a 
man stands up before numbers, and proceeds earnestly, vigorously, with 
real heartiness, and with at least some oratorical power, to speak upon a 
topic with which he is well acquainted, he can scarcely fail of producing 
a certain effect, and of leaving more or less impression. However dry 
the topic may be, and however distasteful it might be if placed before 
the members of the audience in any less engaging way, there will be 
something in the evidence afforded by the speaker’s fervour, in his sincere 
energy, which will so plead for attention to him and to his subject, that 
parts, at all events, will seriously be listened to, and the lesson they seek 
to convey, learned. It is a wonderful thing for a man to appear in 
earnest. You may listen to him for a time unmoved, but the chances are 
many that you will be roused at last, and begin to think there must be 
some truth in what he is saying, that he may be right, and that it will 
at least be well to listen. Renta, then, lies the advantage of lecturing, 
especially to the working classes. I look at this mass of poor, worn 
men and women. They can write and read a little, and I am thankful 
to know it. How I wish they could read well enough to sit down quietly 
and read aloud to their families this extract from Charles Dickens’s works ! 
It is an extract from the product of a master pen, which knows so well the 
sufferings and wants of the poor, which can so mercifully point out their 
failings and their follies, and so lightly and cheerfully bring to view those 
points within them worthy of commendation. But reading is a task to 
these poor men. I can hardly expect them to undertake it when they 
have just concluded with a digh of weariness the hard labour of the day. 
And the fact is, that if they did read this extract after their fashion, it 
would fail almost entirely of its due effect. He must be no common 
reader who can give to the narrative all the stress of which it is capable. 
Every word is full of meaning, and every sentence a study. “Oh! now, 
therefore, can I not do something for these poor men and women, hard- 
featured, rough-looking, begrimed as they are? Can I not do some- 
thing for these children, who have never known childhood’s prattle or 
enjoyments, whose minds are becoming warped, whose hearts are closing 
from the absence of any exhibition before them of those higher and 
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better things which rouse, and warm, and dignify our nature? I have 
lectured in the stately hall or handsome public room, upon the elevated 
or inspiring topic, before the fashionable and refined audience. Yet I 
can do something better. In yonder ill-shaped, uncouth, chilly school- 
room I can gather the poorest of my brethren, fresh from toil. I can take 
a book, and I can read to them, and explain that which I read. I can 
point out meanings and unravel mysteries. I can give familiar illustra- 
tions, and enforce the text by my advice and my testimony. Oh, 
how I wake up those dull, heavy countenances, how their eyes begin to 
glisten, how I see their hearts warm, and know that they are full! I 
have made them feel, these poor brothers and sisters, that they are not 
all forgotten ; that in their struggles, and toils, and trials, in their sick- 
ness, bereavements, and distress, there are those whose hearts sympathise 
with them, ponder their condition, striving to find means for its amend- 
ment, and yearn for their happiness and peace. How simple and easy my 
sacrifice and my labour, and how substantial my reward! I have rescued 
from the revel and debauchery, and I have imparted true nourishment. 
I have stricken vice, and lent a hand to virtue. I have painted pictures 
so dark that they have wholesomely scared and terrified. I have raised 
visions so bright that they fascinated with their holy lustre. Have I 
disgraced my powers? Shall I care for the jeer or the scoff of those who 
remind me of the carefully prepared lecture, delivered in the noble hall 
before the educated audience? ‘The uncouth expressions of delight, 
coming from this huddled mass, are sweeter to my ears than the ordinary 
shouts, fifty times louder, proceeding from the far more gifted assem- 
blage. I have to-night thrown light and life into hearts where before 
light and life were not. I have breathed into souls which were at the 
point of death. I have to-night shown glimpses of heaven where before 
all was ‘darkness which might be felt.’ The triumph is in the perform- 
ance of to-night. Every moistened eye, every touched heart has been a 
trophy, and in a later day, even more than now, my own eye will moisten, 
and my own heart glow as I think of this night’s humble effort after— 
not glory—simply good.” 

We venture, then, respectfully to suggest these thoughts to the 
amateur lecturers who have in such numbers lately made their ‘appear- 
ance. We are sure that scarcely any means could be devised calculated 
more effectually to benefit the poorer classes than some extensive arrange- 
ment for delivery amongst them frequently of lectures by men of ability, 
upon subjects of close interest—subjects which they could readily com- 
prehend, and from which they might learn ideas which might be taken 
home, and there being pondered and acted on, might make that home 
happier and brighter. _We know that there are many mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, and that there lectures to working men are now delivered ; but our 
proposition would be to make these lectures (these simpler lectures, or 
rather addresses, of which we speak) entirely free. We would deliver 
them constantly, and anywhere, and everywhere. In summer-time, in 
the broad field—it might be in the market-place ; in the winter-time, in 
the schoolroom, in the public-house parlour, any place which could be 
obtained, and from which the poor would not shrink. Much more effica- 
cious than any Beer Bill, any method of coercion, would be this quiet, 
persuasive, gradually overpowering means of drawing from evil ra en- 
ticing to good. We should like very much to see an association started 
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for gratuitous delivery of these unostentatious addresses throughout the 
kingdom. ‘We venture to make the suggestion, being assured, if it be 
worth anything, that in this age, when undoubtedly the 0 are cared 
for, there are plenty with power to embody it in a suitable and effectual 
scheme. 

In our humble opinion it is in such a way as this that the highest in 
the Jand may come in close contact with the lowest, and there may spring 
up between them feelings of good-will and kind regard, without the 
smallest diminution—rather with an increase—of the due respect which 
should be entertained by the latter for the former.. We doubt very much 
the wisdom of the nobleman playing at cricket with his labourers. We 
doubt any gratification to the labourers, and we are sure that, constituted 
as is our common nature, there must be a loss of respect on their part as 
a consequence of the unnatural association. But our project would bring 
as close an approximation, with this difference: the act performed by the 
lord, while a very kind and affectionate proceeding, would be one never- 
theless in itself a witness of his superiority and a guard against its 
assailment. The companionship in the cricket must be a nuisance. The 
near approach in the lecture-room would be productive of sincere plea- 


sure and mutual esteem. 








THE LADIES COLLEGE. 
BY ALFRED A. WATTS. 


A DIFFERENCE rose the other day, 
I’ve heard in Fashion’s College, 

Upon the most authentic wa 
To dress the seat of tue IY 

Some thought the little bonnets “sin,” 
Some voted them delightful, 

Some hoped the hats would quite come in, 
And others vowed them frightful. 


The council couldn’t quite agree, 
When a strange voice was heard in 
The hall: “I’m Taste! pray suffer me,” 
It said, “to put a word in. 


“For though with Fashion I’ve no war, 
I’m sure she must acknowledge 

At once, that Taste is fitter far 
To rule the Ladies’ College. 


“Tf any fashion of the day 
On you should seem unsightly, 
Bring me, fair ladies, into play, 
And modify it slightly. 
** And don’t take other people’s test, 
Which may not do for you, ma’am, 
But wear whatever suits you best, 
And let them do so too, ma’am— 
“Lest Taste should be compelled to fly 
From sight so melancholy, 


As Wisdom’s seat surmounted by 
The cap and bells of Folly.” 
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THE FISHERIES ON THE WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 


One of the most satisfactory evidences of the increasing prosperity of 
Ireland that the present time affords, is the readiness with which the 
capitalists of England embark their money in projects for developing the 
material resources of the sister-island. Torn by domestic differences, 

lected by the owners of the soil, uncared for by those whose interest 
no less than whose duty it was to assist in bringing her resources to 
light, Ireland has too long lain comparatively fallow, her fertile valleys 
scantily tilled, her wastes unreclaimed, her broad mountains left to bar- 
renness, her teeming shores only imperfectly explored. 

The dark days of Ireland prevailed, indeed, so long, and misfortunes 
accumulated so heavily around her, that even her most sanguine friends 
began to fear she was past all help; but out of her very misfortunes 
have sprung the germs of a brighter and “ more renewed existence.” 
The Encumbered-Estates Act, that measure the necessity for which pro- 
claimed the widely-spread poverty of the country, has already proved 
of inestimable advantage: a fresh impulse has been given by fresh men, 
the timid have taken heart, confidence has been re-established, capital 
diffused, and all that Ireland now wants, to give her the rank she de- 
serves to hold in the scale of productiveness, is the means of rendering 
her almost exhaustless riches available. 

Liberally endowed as she is on land, the waters which enrich her 
shores contribute to her wealth in a nearly equal degree, There is 
probably no part of the globe where the sea offers so much support to 
an adventurous population as the line of coast which extends from Done- 
gal Bay to the Bay of Galway; but however adventurous, however 
persevering the Irish fisherman, money and skilled labour have always 
hitherto, been wanting to turn this local advantage to its right account,’ 
and it is, therefore, with unfeigned satisfaction we have seen, by the 
pamphlet of Commander Symonds,* which now lies before us, that an 
English Joint-Stock Company has recently been formed, and will very 
shortly be in full operation, for the purpose of giving their greatest value 
to the Fisheries on the West Coast of Ireland. From the clear and 
convincing statements contained in this pamphlet, we cannot doubt 
that the enterprise will prove a most successful one: beneficial in the 
highest degree to the part of Ireland which is to be the scene of the 
Company’s labours ; of the greatest advantage to the fish-consumers of 
this country, and especially of the metropolis ; and extremely profitable 
to the shareholders who associate themselves with the undertaking. 

In what manner these objects are to be effected we propose to show in 
an examination of the statements to which we have referred. 

The propositions which are laid down, and which we think have been 
fully established, are these : 

1. That the waters of the west coast of Ireland abound with cod, turbot, 
soles, lobsters, and other fish, of the finest quality. 

2. That the want of success which has heretofore attended any development 
of these fisheries has arisen from the inadequacy of the capital and means 
employed. 

* Observations on the Fisheries of the West Coast of Ireland. By T. E. 
Symonds, Commander, R.N. London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 
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3. That there is in London alone a demand for fish exceeding in quantity 
anything which could be imagined by those who have no practical experience in 
the r. 

4. That the regular supply of fish to the principal markets in better coudition 
than has hitherto been accomplished, and at a lower price, must necessarily 
create a more extended ddnanll, 

5. That the application of steam in the manner herein s ted, and which 
forms one of the main features of the London and West of Ireland Fishing 
Company, is an element of the highest importance in an undertaking of this 
kind, and, combined with the favourable arrangements which will be made 
with railway companies, will save the loss of time which has heretofore oc- 
curred, and consequently the enormous loss occasioned between the quantity 
of fish caught sal the quantity capable of being delivered at the markets in 

condition. 

6. That the application of a process for converting the coarse fish and the 
refuse at the different curing stations into manure or fish guano, will itself form 
a valuable source of revenue, by turning to profitable account that which is now 
thrown away. 

7. That the application of capital on the west coast of Ireland, in a national 

int of view, must be attended with most beneficial effect on the national 
industry of the country, and the conversion of the waste fish into manure must 
also be hailed as a boon to the agricultural interests, 


The first and most essential point of inquiry is the amount of supply. 
All the writers whose attention has been turned to the subject, and all 
the witnesses whose opportwuities have enabled them to give evidence 
respecting it, unanimously testify to the great abundance of fish, of all 
descriptions, which we} with ease be captured on the western shores of 
Jreland, and particularly off the coast of Mayo and Galway. To enu- 
merate the principal of these will give some idea of the marketable value 
of this produce. They consist of herring, cod, turbot, haddock, soles, 
doreys, brill, halibut, mackerel, skate, congers, eels, oysters, lobsters, 
crabs, prawns, shrimps, nearly every sea-fish that is edible, and many— 
scarcely less serviceable—that are not so. 

- To take some of these supplies in the order in which we have named 
them : 

The herring fishery, notwithstanding the statements that have been 
made to the contrary, is abundantly productive. Of this fact the pamphlet 
before us gives the most irrefragable proof, as well from the personal expe- 
rience of the author as from the testimony of the most trustworthy witnesses. 
“On one occasion,” he says, ‘“‘I saw Galway Bay, between Black Head 
and the Arran Islands, literally alive with herrings, when it was reported 
in Dublin and Galway that there were none on the coast.” The Dublin 
Saunders's News Letter of the 6th of November, 1854, describes a 
similar occurrence: ‘‘The Claddagh fishermen have been blessed by 
Providence with an abundant harvest, in their line, this week. On 
Wednesday night the boats were actually laden to repletion with herrings. 
They had searcely reached the roadstead, going out to lay their nets, 
when the shoal met them, swimming against the sides of the boats, and, 
under the clear and beautiful moonlight, illuminating the bright waters 
as though it was a sea of silver on which they floated. Next morning 
the cargoes were sold, but not at a price equivalent to their value: 17s. 
vs 1000 was the highest figure, and from that down to 14s. The 

errings were remarkably fine, some of them being nearly the size of 
bream, or mullet.”” This enormous size, which by no means deteriorates 
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from their quality, appears to be characteristic of the Irish herrings; when 
in full season, fourteen of these fish will weigh a stone of 14lbs. They 
— in December, later than on our own . ict and generally remain 
about ten weeks. The Rev. Alexander Synge, who lived for several 
years on the Arran Islands (at the entrance of Galway Bay), and was a 
close observer of all matters connected with fishing, speaks of the herrings 
—besides other fish—as being about the islands the greater ne of the 
winter; and Mr. Wade, a gentleman who has conducted a fishing esta- 
blishment on the west coast of Ireland for the last four years (in a letter 
to which we shall have occasion more than once to refer), fully confirms 
his statement. Writing on the 29th of May of this present year, he 
says: ‘‘Herrings are in the bay now, but the fishermen’s nets are not 
deep enough to fish where they are; they will not come into the shallow 
water till August. The winter herring fishing is far the most valuable 
on this coast; they are large and fine fish, and will sell in England and 
Dublin, &c., at 6s. to 7s. per hundred for bloating. Fourteen Killybeg 
herrings in full season will weigh one stone.” Another gentleman, Mr. 
Howard, who brings the experience of thirty years to bear on the subject, 
describing the southern coast (and we must remember the migratory 
habits of the herring), says: “ On returning from Breahaven to Bantry 
we came by boat, and literally rowed across that fine bay through a bank 
of herrings ; and I feel confident that, with nets such as those used in 
Scotland, the Isle of Man, or on the Cornish coast, 40,000 barrels 
might have been taken that night; in fact, the whole coast was swarm- 
ing with them, and that, if properly fished, would rival Scotland in her 
annual take.” About the abundance and excellent quality of the Irish 
herrings there can, therefore, be no doubt. 

Neither is there any respecting the quantities of cod and ling, which 
fishery may be continued during ten months of the year, being divided 
into the early or in-shore fishing, and the late or distant fishing. Here 
are some instances of the “take” of these fish. In May, 1853, Captain 
May, of the coast-guard at Clifden, county Mayo, states: “ A man by 
the name of Butler, in this place, was away for three days in a small 
hooker of five tons, with four men, and returned with forty dozen fine 
ling fish; so I suppose that if others were to try they would be equally 
successful.” Now, forty dozen wet fish would represent about one ton 
and a quarter of dried ling, worth from 25/. to 301. In December, 1854, 
a row-boat, with eight men, belonging to Cleggan (Mayo), took fifty 
dozen in nine days, with much other fish, and, says Commander Symonds, 
“there are also many instances of large vessels in one shot of their long 
lines taking as much as two tons of fish. Skerries wherries of twenty- 
five tons have often caught two cargoes of dried fish in four months on 
that coast under many disadvantages.” Mr. Wade, too, adds his testi- 
mony, observing, with respect to the quantity of ling, that he has often 
known one canoe to bring in three or four tons of this fish in one season ! 

Turbot, the loveiteliie, which fetches so high a price at Billingsgate, 
comes next under consideration. It would make an alderman weep, 
while his mouth watered, to hear, as Mr. Wade reports, that the turbot 
on the west coast of Ireland are so plentiful that “ the fishermen often 
cut them up for bait for their long lines.” ‘This arises, not from any 
doubt as to the excellence of the fish, but from the impossibility of ob- 
taining a good price for it on the spot. ‘‘ How galling it must be,” says 
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Mr. Wade, “to acrew of four men to find, when they had taken forty 
large turbot in one shot of their lines, and then rowing to market 
sixteen miles through a heavy sea, to sell the whole lot for 25s., or some- 
times less.” Ita that no estimate can be formed of the quantity 
which might be sent into the market, if the fishermen had the advantage 
of weil-boats on the different turbot-banks, working with canoes supplied 
with trunks for keeping them alive. So plentiful are these fish on some 

of the west coast, that, we are assured, the boys wade into the water 
and take from fifteen to twenty chicken or young turbot at a shot. 

Of haddock, we are told, ‘‘ The west coast abounds with this much- 
esteemed fish, a large supply of which may be readily obtained, and with 
well-boats may be kept alive, and thus reach the London market in 

ime condition, where it would fetch almost any price. In the west, 
especially at Boffin, they are of great size, and when fresh and in good 
condition, superior to the celebrated Dublin Bay haddock.” Not to 
dwell, however, upon the details which illustrate the abundance of the 
supply, we may state a few more facts, in the briefest form, from the 
perfectly reliable accounts which are given in this pamphlet. The black 
sole is described as “‘ not second even to the famous Torbay fish of that 
description,” and is caught in large quantities. Dorey, brill, and halibut 
are of good quality, a plentiful ; and hake and plaice are so numerous 
as scarcely to meet with a sale. Sprats, during the period between 
August and Christmas (1854), both outside and inside the Galway Docks, 
“were literally a solid mass, and on several nights they rose to the sur- 
face in such numbers that the people took them up in hampers, which 
they jilled at one dip.” Lobsters, we learn, are nowhere more numerous 
or in greater perfection than on the west coast of Ireland; in many parts 
they can be procured at the rate of from 4s. to 6s. per dozen, to almost 
any extent, and at this price at least ten thousand per week can readily 
be obtained. It appears, by a return from the Midland and Great 
Western Railway of Ireland, that “101 tons 6 ewt. of lobsters were 
carried from Galway on that line during the year ending 31st December, 
1854, in addition to those taken by well-boats to London by sea.” 
Crabs, it appears, are literally thrown away ; and prawns and shrimps are 
so plentiful that “the women in some parts wade in up to their middle 
al catch them in their petticoats, by stooping down in the water and 
thus encircling them.” 

As a succedaneum to the quantity and quality of the fish on the west 
coast, we append the prices obtained for some of the most valuable in the 
local markets, which will serve to show how it may be reserved for a 
company able to sell cheaply in London, Birmingham, and other large 
places in England. We have already instanced the prices of herring, 
turbot, and lobsters, and Mr. Wade, in his valuable letter, thus reports 
of other kinds : “ Ling can be contracted for early in the season at 5s. 

dozen of thirteen, three feet long from the setting on of the tail to 
the back of the head, all under that length refused or doubled in quan- 
tity; summer price, 3s. to 4s. per dozen, ing to locality. Thirty 


dozen ling will weigh one ton when dried and ready for market, at a cost 
of about 9/. per ton. Average price of ling for the last three years past, 
about twenty guineas per ton. It was last year twenty-six to twenty- 
seven guineas in Dublin, and never, during that time, under 18/., prime 
fish; cod-fish cost 2s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen, market price about 177. to 
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18l. per ton, or barrelied for the London, Glasgow, and other markets, or 
preserved in tins for export. Conger-eels, 1s. 6d. to 2s. ; mackerel 
about 3s. per hundred of six score fish; hake from Is. to ls. 6d. ; cod, 
2s. Gd. to 4s.; gurnet, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per hundred; glassen, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred; and other small fish prices vary according to locality.” 

With such a store of fish on the coast, and with prices so extremely low, 
it follows, almost as a matter of course, that “the want of success which 
has hitherto attended any development of those fisheries has arisen from 
the inadequacy of the capital and the means employed.” None of these 
requisites are possessed by the Irish fisherman; his boats are small, his 
gear imperfect and inadequate, and capital he has none. He has not 
even had the encouragement of a steady price for the produce of his in- 
creasing labour, although this has been a feature of his condition 
strenuously urged by the Committee of the British Association for ex- 
tending the Fisheries of Ireland and Scotland, in their report of an ex- 
periment made by them to test this point in the year 1847. The most 
important passage of this report, in its relation to the establishment of a 
society that shall procure that fixed price for the fisherman, is the fol- 
lowing: “In order to enable the association to purchase such kinds of 
fish, and also to give a price for other fish sufficiently high to induce the 
people to make the most of their present boats and tackle, and to increase 
the number and efficiency of such boats, it appears that nothing more is 
required than to establish increased facilities for conveying the fish by 
road or sea to the markets of the interior, or to foreign markets, in con- 
junction with such artificial aids for keeping the fish fresh, packing, 
salting, and curing it, as they may be enabled by the employment of an 
agent of competent skill to devise.” In other words, the formation of a 
company for this purpose is, in these days of social enterprise, the only 
apparent remedy for an evil otherwise incurable. 

The demand for fish, in London and elsewhere, is the next point to 
be considered, and whether that demand would increase in the same ratio 
with an increased supply. As far as London is concerned, a very curious 
return of the quantity of fish sold at Billingsgate, in 1850, gives us the 
following statistics. There were disposed of at that date: “Two hun- 
dred and three thousand salmon ; eight and three-quarters million lbs. of 
cod fish ; two and a half millions fresh, and nineteen and a half millions 
of smoked haddock ; ninety-seven and a half millions of soles; twenty- 
three and a half millions of mackerel ; fifty-three and a half millions of 
fresh and red herrings ; one hundred and forty-seven millions bloaters ; 
fifty-three and a half millions whitings and plaice ; two thousand five 
hundred tons of turbot; fifteen hundred ditto brill and mullet; five 
hundred millions of oysters; about} two millions of lobsters and crabs; 
five hundred millions of prawns ; and ten millions of eels.” A perfect 
ocean of fish, which might be thought beyond the reach of consumption 
were it not for the millions of mouths it is destined to feed. Five years 
have added considerably to those millions, but the quantity taken has not 
increased since 1850 ; the logical consequence is that the supply at 
present ws not equal to the demand. But that this fact is not based on 
theoretical calculations only we are able to show by the following testi- 
montal and opinion of the principal London fishmongers : 

“We, the undersigned fish-factors, fish-salesmen, and retail dealers in fish, 
carrying on business at Billingsgate, and well acquainted with the trade, have to 
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state that the present of the principal kinds of fish to the London market 
is not equal to the rhea and _s — ing extremely irregular, we fre- 
quently sustain loss. We are fully aware that the western coasts of Ire- 
land abound with fish of the finest descriptions, and from samples which have 
‘ been occasionally offered in the London market, we are satisfied that any quan- 
tity of fish from those coasts would at all times meet with an immediate sale 
here. We consider, therefore, that a company established for the purpose of 

ing off the Irish coasts, and provided with steam-vessels, and possessing faci- 
lities for bringing the fish to market, would, by causing a more — supply, 
be productive of public benefit, and if the supply were regular the demand would 
steadily increase. , 

The regularity of the supply becomes, then, the most important fea- 
ture of the whole question. It can only be ensured by the application of 
steam power, and how this is to be obtained in its most serviceable form 
the pamphlet of Commander Symonds clearly develops. 

Referring to many previous attempts which have been made to esta- 
blish fisheries, principally with the object of benefiting the coast popula- 
tion, but which, owing to limited means, unskilful management, the want 
of energetic direction, and the choice of an injudicious site, have all of 
them failed, Commander Symonds observes, with great reason, that no 
undertaking can attain sufficient importance to confer substantial benefit 
on its projectors, or be of advantage to the country at large, ‘‘ unless 
worked on a purely mercantile principle, uniting all branches of fishing 
with curing, and the purchase of fish and lobsters ‘where caught,’ for 
which purpose appliances must be brought to bear that, although in 
vogue elsewhere, aaa not been introduced on these coasts ; which, added 
to the connexion of the fishing-grounds in remote districts with the rail- 
way and main stations by steam, will not only offer an incentive to in- 
dustry among the coast population by giving them a certain and profit- 
able market for all fish they caught throughout the year, but will add 
very materially to the success of the company—it being notorious that 
the buyers of fish realise considerably more than those who catch it.” 

It is on this principle that the “‘ London and West of Ireland Fishing 
Company” propose to convert to the general advantage the rich harvest 
that has never yet been fairly gathered. Having secured the services of 

rsons thoroughly conversant with the subject, and established a widely- 

iffused connexion amongst the coast oaieion, who hail with genuine 
satisfaction the promotion of a scheme that promises with certainty to 
repay their labour, they thus define the means by which they intend to 
Operate in order to ensure a large and regular supply of fresh and cured 
fish to the London, Dublin, Birmingham, and other markets : 


With respect to the practical operations of the London and West of Ireland | 


Fishing Company, it may be stated that they propose to employ vessels of from 
seventy-five to eighty tons, some of which will be fitted with wells for keeping 
fish, lobsters, and bait alive. 

Also a smaller class of vessel, of from twenty-five to thirty tons, for the drift- 
net fishing. Some of these would also have wells, and work the in-shore turbot 
banks with the canoes in the seasoi:, and might also trawl and work long lines, 
as circumstances direct. 

Also a class of row-boats, from thirty to thirty-five feet long, for the bay 
herring and mackerel fishing, or from the highlands in light weather ; also for 
working seine-nets, which may be used to great advantage on the west coast, but 
now are unknown there. 

A fore-and-aft schooner well-boat, with an auxiliary screw for transporting fish 
and lobsters from the fishing banks or outlying stations. 
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A curing station, with smoking-house and oil-works, with appliances for con- 
verting the refuse into manure, and ice-houses for packing fish in ice in warm 
weather. 

Necessary as all these arrangements are to the perfect development of 
the undertaking, it will at once be apparent that it is the employment of 
a Screw-Carrier which invests it a real, practical value : 

The introduction of this powerful agent into the fishing trade will not only 
ensure a degree of regularity and punctuality in the delivery of the company’s 
fish hitherto unknown in any previous ne but save much valuable time 
now lost by sailing vessels running to market with their own fish, and their fre- 
quent detention by adverse winds, stress of weather, and calms, during which 
half the fish is totally lost, and the remainder much depreciated in value. It will 
also enable others fishing at great disadvantage, owing to distance of market, to 
dispose’ of their fish on the spot at an equally remunerative price, and will save 
much time, and consequently profit, now lost by carrying their own fish (it is 
estimated that nearly one half of a vessel’s time is thus lost), which will be a 
great boon to them and an advantage to the company that will more than pay 
the expenses of the steamer. 


The additional expense incurred by employing a vessel of this descrip- 
tion bears the most insignificant proportion to the increase of profit 
arising from its use. Commander iieds states that one or two suc- 
cessful runs with winter herrings would pay her expenses for a year. Her 
services would be equally available under all conditions of weather : 


Imagine for a moment a fleet of fishing vessels in a scarce season laying be- 
calmed in a bay, or close in shore, with a fine breeze in the offing, mfking futile 
attempts to get out there against a contrary tide or current, when if once there 
they would be literally catching silver. Very often thus detained for days, per- 
haps succeeded by a gale, of what use might not the screw-boat be in such a 
case? This is by no means an overdrawn picture. Again, in calm weather, 
how invaluable would be her services in towing out the drift-net boats for her- 
riugs or mackerel, that without her might lose a night’s catch. Besides, this 
vessel need never be idle ; for if circumstances should require her to fish, she is 
as well calculated for the purpose as any, especially for long-line fishing. 

The ‘“ Screw-Carrier,” thus constantly engaged in conveying fish to 
shore as soon as caught, is placed in immediate relation with the railway 
from Galway to Dublin—and the cargo thus rapidly transferred reaches 
the London market within twenty-four hours of the time when the fish 
were actually swimming in the western sea. At such places as Bir- 
mingham, which we name on account of its large population and inland 
position, the arrival of fresh fish occurs several hours sooner, and all the 
world knows how greatly the value of fish is enhanced by its freshness. 
It is within our own knowledge that in this identical Birmingham the fish- 
factors, who supply the retail dealers, are not over-particular as to the 
date at which their commodity was caught, provided it be not too stale 
to be uneatable. A gentleman from London recently in that town was 
conferring with the principal fish-salesman there on the subject of supply, 
and inquiring into the condition in which it arrived, when the latter 
offered to unpack a cargo for his inspection. The offer was accepted, 
the fish was diplayed, and the salesman eulogised its freshness. ‘ And 
when was this fish caught ?” asked the London gentleman. “ Only eight 
days ago !” was the satisfied reply. ‘“ But,” he added, with a smile, 
when he observed his interlocutor’s astonishment, “ that is quite fresh 
enough for ys aay We imagine, when the operations of the 
West of Ireland Fishing Company are fairly under weigh, that the good 
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ple of Birmingham will materially alter their opinion. And the in- 
hone of this Company will be felt not only in Birmingham, but in all 
the populous districts of which that town is the centre, the liberal policy 
ad on the English lines of railway'with regard to fish-traffic mate- 
ially contributing to the facility with which the local markets can be 
supplied. The increased sale of fish at Birmingham and the principal 
manufacturing and other towns, both in England and Ireland, consequent 
on the development of the railway and steam-boat system, may be taken 
as a proof that the demand will steadily increase in proportion to in- 
creased facilities of transport, a ps | if the supply be regular ; a re- 
turn furnished by the superintendent of the Mtn market at Birming- 
ham shows that in 1839 the quantity of fish sold there was at the rate 
of from four to five tons per week ; in 1852, twenty-five tons per week ; 
in 1854, from thirty to forty tons per week, and it is still increasing very 
much. It is to London, however,” says Commander Symonds, “ that 
the bulk of the fish should be sent, being, with all the drawbacks of car- 
riage, at present the most certain of return ; and being duly advised by 
electric telegraph of a glut in the market, the fish would be sent else- 
where.” j 
We have adverted to the town of Galway as the point of departure 
for the fish taken on the western coast of Ireland. This town has been 
chosen as the head-quarters of the Company for the following reasons : 


It is situated at the head of a magnificent fishing bay thirty miles long and 
seven miles broad, in which every sort of fishing may be carried on throughout 
the year in its respective season. It is in the centre of a district of coast 
abounding with fish and bait of every species, with good harbours, and a 
fishing population of 7297 men, 497 Se with 1818 “boats : and extensive 
salmon and white trout rivers, from which the fish may be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms. There is great local demand for both fresh and cured fish 
(especially for that of an inferior class, which would not always pay carriage 
to another market); good and capacious docks, with any amount of storeage 
and building for curing-houses at a moderate rent, and cheap markets for pro- 
visions ; a railway within six hours of Dublin, eighteen of Birmingham, and 
twenty of London. 


We have hitherto spoken of edible fish only, but the objects of the 
Company embrace a source of vast profit arising from the appliances to 
which the fish that is inedible may be dirécted. These are: the ex- 
traction of a great quantity of oil, and gelatine for fish-glue, from certain 
descriptions of fish, some of them otherwise useless; and the conversion 
of fish-offal into a manure which has been ascertained by experiment to 
be nearly as rich as the best Peruvian guano. The most valuable of 
the oil-producing fish on the western coast of Ireland is the sun-fish, 
or basking-shark, which is seen every year in large numbers on the 
distant banks, and occasionally close to the shore, in packs of twenty-five 
or thirty, in very fine weather. Commander Symonds says : 


There were four taken at Galway this year, and many were seen in the 
vicinity of the Arran Islands. The average size is about twenty-five feet long 
by eighteen feet in circumference in the largest part, the shape resembling a 
shark. The liver has hitherto been considered the only valuable part, averaging 
thirty ewt., and containing about 180 gallons of fine oil, second only to sperm, 
and sells from 4s. to 5s. per gallon. The carcase, which may be estimated at 
from four to five tons, is of a gelatinous character, consequently of great value : 
tt ts now thrown away as useless. Neither skill nor courage are required in the 
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capture, it being of a sluggish nature, and literally presenting its most vulne- 
rable part to the harpoon. 


Commander Symonds thinks that the screw-steamer would, in calm 
weather, when they are mostly seen, be of infinite service in the pursuit 
of this productive fish. Sprats, also, which, as we have seen, are often 
taken in enormous quantities, furnish a great deal of oil : 

In illustration of the profits to be made on this fish irrespective of the large 
quantities that must be applied to the manufacture of manure, I give the 
following statement of what actually occurred on the west coast on a late 
occasion. A person totally unacquainted with the trade was induced to 
expend 250/. in the purchase of sprats, from which four thousand gallons of oil 
were made, worth about 2s. per gallon, or 400/.; after expressing the oil, near 
three hundred tons were an | for food, the proceeds of which covered all ex- 
penses. (This latter in a guano manufactory would yield at least seventy-five 
tons of manure, which at 8/. per ton would 6002.) Another party cleared 
7007. in a similar transaction. 

For conversion into guano all the fish that has hitherto been thrown 
a as useless, and the refuse of that which is sent to market, may be 
applied. Half of the fish taken in a trawl are known from experience to 
be unsaleable, and are consequently thrown overboard; and it is besides 
the constant habit of the long-line fishers to cut the rays and other 
coarse fish from the hooks, lest they carry away the gear. Now, the 
supply of these coarse fish is immense, and their size so large as to make 
them alone an important item in the formation of guano. ‘‘ The carease 
of the sun-fish would be also a valuable addition ; and at certain seasons 
pollen, gurnard, mackerel, and other fish, appear in such multitudes, that 
any quantity might be taken in seine-nets, for which it would be impos- 
sible to obtain a sale. In addition to the large quantities procured by 
the Company’s vessels both by trawls and long lines, it is calculated that 
at the commencement many hundred tons of this offal will be produced 
from fish purchased from the fishermen, independent of that they cure 
themselves, Besides this, a large quantity may be had at Galway at 
from 8d. to 6d. per ewt.” 

It is this facility of procurement and cheapness of supply which must 
render the fish-guano obtained on the Irish coast so extremely valuable. 
According to the calculations of M. Payen, the celebrated French 
chemist, and of M. Pommier, the no less distinguished French agri- 
culturist, who together reported on the capabilities of the great fish- 
factory at Concarneau, on the coast of Finistére, in Brittany, fish-guano 
can be produced at a standard price of about thirty per cent. less than 
the amount paid for that which comes from the islands of the South 
Pacific Ocean, approximate in its uses, equally portable, and therefore 
infinitely pens ew to agriculture. 

These are the chief points dwelt upon in Commander Symonds’s in- 
teresting pamphlet, and we may sum up our own observations by saying 
that, with such an entrepét as Galway, with such a productive coast as 
that of which it is the principal harbour, with such facilities of commu- 
nication from shore to shore, and from thence to every part of England 
west of London, it needs nothing but a knowledge of the parts which we 
have indicated to make it apparent to every one how universally bene- 
ficial the establishment of a company, with a sufficient capital and under 
good management, must necessarily prove. 
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WINE AND WINTER* 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


THE most delightful of Roman poets cheered the unwelcome winter 

of Italy with the lines 
Dissolve frigus, ligno super foco, 
Large reponens, 

In plain English, “ Heap on the fuel, my friends, make a roaring fire, 
let us melt cold into wine!” He had not, like us, to take — in 
Wallsend and sulphur, accompanied with clouds of a dull grey, and sur- 
rounded with damp yellow fogs that chill the very soul. The fuel of the 
Tiburine villa extracted fragrance from pine cones beneath a sky of spot- 
less azure, the poet and his friends quaffing cyaths of Falernian and 
Chian wine, and holding converse meet, seasoned with the Attic eloquence 
of poets and philosophers, lofty souls that dwelt continually on topics of 
high import. All was really cheerful and intellectual, the bright sun still 
indicating something of the finer portion of the year, and making the 
calamitous season easy to be borne, while upen us hyperboreans winter 
comes like a rheumatic attack upon the shivering helplessness of age. 
Around the fire at Tibur, rich wines and choice condiments aided in 
softening the rigour of the time. Alas for us! our substitute for the 
wholesome vintage — must be Barclay and Co.’s “heavy wet”— 
to adopt a term of modern “ fashionable” literature—or corn alcohol 
medicated with vitriol, turpentine, and similar delicious compounds, 
delicacies partaken to heighten their refinement amid smoky clouds of 
the poisonous Indian weed, “ all so comfortable,” as we say, to put a face 
upon the matter, and conceal our shallow purses under the affectation of 
the superiority of our enjoyments, over every other apology for a suffering 
world. Falernian and Chian we pretend to despise, covering our pride 
in poverty with assumed preferences. Can any evasions of the calamity 
of winter equal our prime Newcastle, our porter, and gin, things really 
so *“‘comfortable?” Away, then, with Italian skies that suffer the cheer- 
ful sun to look upon the leafless earth ; none of your pine cone fires, nor 
wines of Chios, or of the sunny shores of the Bay of Naples; we will 
have none of them. Now we do not see the sense of all this. What if 
Englishmen say, as the Russian Samoieds said when they visited this 
country, that they prefer train-oil to roast beef, who will believe them ? 
There is no accounting for tastes, it is true, and Mr. Bull is obstinate as 
well as stolid, but in the present instance he is insincere. He would quaff 
wine if he could get it, and cheer his doggedness with sunshine if his 
fogs would suffer the glorious rays to penetrate through. John, too, 
must have his “just and necessary” wars, and as he cannot go to war 
upon credit, he must be content with a deprivation of enjoyments in order 
to become a manslayer upon the scale that befits his pride. All this may 
be very well, but we demur at his declaration of his substitutions for 





* Wine: its Use and Taxation. By James E. Tennent. Madden. 1855. 
Wine Duties considered Financially and Socially. Being a Reply to Sir J. E. 
Tennent. By W. Bosville James. Longman, Brown, Green, and Co. 1855. 
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comforts under necessitous circumstances passing for better things, when 
he knows they are not sterling. The Roman had that “comfort” from 
which the Englishman is excluded—that which was famed in every age 
from Noah to Horace for making the “bosom’s lord sit lightly on his 
throne,” causing man to forget his cares, the horrors of winter to be for- 
gotten, the soul sublimated, and the “purple light of love” to be diffused 


upon 
r. Lips which Venus bathed with joy 
In her celestial dew. 

As to the ages before Noah, some maintain wine was known even 
then. We cannot tell why it should not, when we are told that Tubal 
Cain was clever enough to manufacture so complex an instrument as an 
organ. This point must be left to divines to settle over their “ sherris 
sack.” 

Leap we eleven hundred years from Horace to the days of chivalry, 
leaving Burke to his lamentations about lord and serf marauders alike : 
it suffices that the lord quaffed his wine, and the squire and knave their 
mead or ale, free of the thumbscrews of taxation. In those times of 
Burke’s eulogy, of courts of love, and leaguers of Osye and Gascon, 
amid titled dames, and revelry, the knight, as Walter Scott has it, 


Drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d ; 


aud as before, drank it without leave of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who in our time—we speak with reverence due to so high an officer of 
state—follows close at the heels of that worst imp of the lower regions, 
according to Zuevedo, the devil of money, picking the pocket of the 
fiend as he goes his rounds, with no fear of Sir Richard Mayne and his 
myrmidons. 

It is not under the expectation of drinking wine freely in this age of 
merchandise and small scholarship that we are censorious in the matter 
of winter comforts. We only object to excess of taxation, or to duties 
at the rate of four or five hundred per cent. on the value of the import, 
and the defence of such a system in the face of the free-trade principic. 
Further than this, we marvel at the discussion of a question just now 
which can tend to no benefit on one side or the other. The mooting it 
at present, when it can be nothing but a “trim reckoning,” or words 
aud no more, resembles the discourse of the host to his over-polite 
guest in the Arabian Nights—the feast out of empty dishes. This is 
not our fault. The late conflict between the bottle and the lord of the 
Exchequer had terminated, we imagined, in a truce until the war wit! 
Russia was over, and now the question is revived not indeed directly with 
the Exchequer, but between new combatants who stand “ front to front” 
over their Burgundy, and with aspects which make our souls gloomy as 
‘clouds over the Caspian,” threaten our future hopes. We consequently 
refused to be comforted when the first champion stood alone in his 
strength, like another Dymock, on the Exchequer behalf, and the old 
system of levying duties under the fanciful oe of caprice, of taxing 
luxuries, of upholding the landed interest sub rosa, and similar ideas of 
the “ good old times,” all too much on oue side, as Lord Norbury, with 
his wonted humanity, said of the poor wretch’s broken jaw, whom he 
was just going to sentence to an ignominious death. 

Jan.—VvOL, CVI. NO. CCCCXXI. Ez 
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Our feclingn tonstonn may be well appreciated, being notoriously of 
his opinion who wrote— / 

Lifeless is he who neither drinks nor dines : 

Give us delicious meats and sparkling wines! 


We were cowed at the onslaught of Sir J.E. Tennent. It came ap- 
parently from one having authority. Jealous of such precious gifts of 
nature that the follower of the devil of money had dashed from our lips 
in 1852, we knew not what to make of this resuscitation of the question 
by Sir James. We had fearful suspicions. Was there an under-plot in 
favour of greater impost? Were the chancellor’s friends at work to 

repare additional duties against the meeting of parliament in 1856? 
These were surmises. We own that the manufacturer of taxes is no 
favourite of ours. We could not flavour an Exchequer chancellor—no, 
not with the sauce with which the Frenchman said he could eat his own 
father. We would as soon shake an alligator by the paw, or dandle a 
rattlesnake, than come in contact with that servant of the public whose 
services are like the halter of the criminal, strangling while it sustains. 
Of course we allude only to the official, not to the natural,man. We 
are jealous about matters in the present ungenial season that may 
prevent our melting the winter’s cold. The book of Sir J. E. Tennent, 
making much of port wine, and incredulous as to the abominable mix- 
tures that carry the name, seemed to promise well, especially when we 
thought of hot bishop in college times. Yet we were not devoid of fear, 
since lurking mixtures in favour of revenue against the integrity of our 
“‘bosom’s lord” have been introduced by license under the soothing 
name of Jerupi 

To be more serious. The dispute about the duties is secondary in the 
present valumes to the great questions of free trade and its retrograda- 
tion, for trade must retrograde if the principle of luxury duties becomes 
once more paramount. The advantages of the late overturn of the 
exclusive system have been so clear, that all who run may read. Under 
that system the reduction of duties on many most important articles of 
consumption augmented the returns of revenue so extensively as to go 
far beyond the most flattering predictions of the government, to its 
inconceivable astonishment. It was the great object of Sir Robert Peel, 
and all who supported him, to increase the revenue in this mode, 


not ouly by the consumption of the articles themselves, but by the 


augmentation of everything accessory to that consumption. If the con- 
sumption of tea, reduced to cent. per cent. duty, doubled, the tonnage 
of the vessels which brought it, or the number of the vessels themselves, 
must be increased ; the port or dock dues, seamen, workmen, and others, 
must also be proportionably benefited. This was Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
view of the question, and is that of every other minister who is in favour 
of free trade. ‘The Russian war has stayed the active progress of the 
system, because revenue cannot now be temporally sacrificed while the 
changes are effected, but the principle remains unchanged. We must 
not, dare not, retrograde. We stand still for the moment, and hold our 

nt ground, abiding our time. Under this system no prohibitions 
can exist as of old, no crushing duties that operate as prohibitions. We 
import what we please, without being told, as formerly, we shall not 
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wear French cambric or drink French wine for ten years together. We 
are to interchange goods with foreigners freely, and pay to the Exchequer 
for revenue purposes alone. Five hundred per cent. 1s not to be put on 
one article at the caprice of our rulers, out of national enmity, stinting 
our exports. The people are to have whatever they can pay for, at as 
low a rate of duty as possible, under an exchange of their labour for 
that of the foreigner. Upon this ground, those whose views Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s book opposes, take their stand—take it, in fact, as free-trade 
supporters. 

Sir J. E. Tennent, on the other hand, advocates an enormous rate vi 
duty, because wine is a “luxury.” A thousand years of wine-drinking in 
England, the advantage of it as a medicine for the poor, and as a whole- 
some beverage, taken in exchange for our manufactures, low duties,—all 
vanish before a “luxury.” Tea and coffee were greater luxuries than wine 
a century and a half ago. It is inconsistent to call that a luxury whieh we 
have drunk for many centuries, and not declare that a‘luxury which a 
century and a half ago was almost unknown, possessing no beneficial effect 
on the constitution, Why, on the other hand, should the public not have 
tea and coffee, if they desire it, or anything else they wish to consume, 
without being told “this is a luxury,’’ when, indeed, it is not 60 more 
than other articles consumed. ‘“ You must give ten times more for it in 
your goods and manufactures, or go without it—sic volo, sic jubeo.” Al! 
reasoning in such a case is thrown away. 

Sir J. E. Tennent, in advocating revenue according to the old system, 
refers to past experiences in Mr. Pitt’s time, and to the returns of revenue 
and of consumption, and is opposed in opinion to all who have written or 
studied the subject of revenue as to the reduction of duties increasing 
consumption. He denies, in the front of the evidence before the late 
Wine Committee, which was clearly on the side opposed to him, both as 
to the quantity of wine procurable and its qualities, that people wall drmk 
good wine in England if they can get it. He states his alarm lest euch 
a measure should affect beer and spirits; in plain terms, reduce the 
revenue from their pernicious consumption, being in fact of a different 
opinion altogether from his experienced predecessor in office. Sir Emersen 
therefore seeks a final decision, forgetful, it would seem, that no such 
decision, however desired by some port-wine merchants and monopo- 
lists on the Douro, can take place, while disinterested members in the 
House of Commons retain free speech and some little insight into free 
principles. No more effectual decision of the question can be met with 
than that supplied by the Russian war. Certain we are that, at a future 
day, not only wine, but all other “luxuries,” every kind of foreign 
merchandise, will be brought within the free-trade category ; all nations 
will exchange their commodities freely to the enriching of each other and 
the promotion of peaceful intercourse. Sir J. E. Tennent has certainly 
made all of his case that can be made. His arguments, however, have 
been drawn too much from his own side, and from men who have mot seen 
with their own eyes what they tender in evidence. 

Mr. Bosville James has answered Sir J. E. Tennent, and we think 
satisfactorily. As may naturally be expected, he is a free-trader in every 
sense of the word. He brings experience, and a thorough knowledge of 
business to his aid. He has travelled on the Continent, and seen for 
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himself; and the evidence before the House of Commons, in 1852, bears 
out his statements, as those who refer to the Blue-book will readily per- 
ceive. Mr. James first shows that his opponent's admissions are favour- 
able to a reduction of duties, with certain, but not a few, reservations. 
He shows by table on table, and extract on extract, the untenability of 
many of his opponent’s arguments, and the unsound policy of the side he 
takes. He enters at some length into arguments drawn from the same 
sources as Sir J. E. Tennent himself, that the views of that gentleman 
do not rest upon a solid foundation. Both volumes exhibit a great deal 
of tabular matter, some of which is curious, irrespective of the subject of 
the duties, which of course are too copious for us to quote. It is un- 
deniable, however, that when even the wine duties have been reduced, so 
as that the reduction has been sufficient to be really felt, there has at 
once ensued an increased consumption. Both works should be read 
attentively, as they furnish an excellent example of the lingering regard 
for what was once held in opposition to the enlarged and enlightened 
views which a better insight into commercial principles of the night kind 
might be supposed to generate. Mr. James has done his work labori- 
ously and well. He agrees with M‘Culloch and others, that port wines 
were first forced upon England by total prohibitions of French, and their 

became confirmed by the Methuen Treaty. These Portuguese 
wines, too, resembled the strongest French claret, and probably remained 
so for more than half a century afterwards, until the merchants found 
that brandy made the wine keep with less trouble, and continual addi- 
tions since made them what they are at present. 

We perceive that our consumption of potables for the year terminating 
the Sth of January, 1855, was, of British spirits, 25,883,584 gallons ; 
malt, 36,812,727 bushels; tea, 61,970,347 lbs. ; coffee, 37,470,970 lbs. ; 
foreign and colonial spirits, 4,348,882 gallons; wine, 7,149,589 gallons. 
Mr. James shows that ample supplies of wine (before the vine disease ap- 
peared) might be obtained, even if our consumption reached 36,000,000 
gallons. The estimated production of Europe he makesabout 1,900,000,000 
gallons. To meet the supply of wine at lowered duties, it would only be ne- 
cessary to double our usual stock and consumption, according to his state- 
ments in fi . We must conclude, recommending an attentive perusal 
of both a ag for no pains seem to have been spared by either of the con- 
flicting parties. We may add, that the statements of Mr. J. Warre, 
respecting the Oporto trade, exhibit the scandalous doings of the mer- 
chants there; after which, we cannot wonder at the late falling off in 
the consumption of port wine. Finally, Mr. James, who is very cour- 
teous and gentlemanly in the war of words, is rather satirical where 
(p. 116) he alludes to some of the authorities. Sir J. E. Tennent quotes 
authorities that confessed they had little or no local experience of the 
vine lands. Aw reste, as our neighbours the French say, we recom- 
mend all who know and love good wine to decide for themselves. We 
dare not be thus assumptive, feeling the full weight of the query— 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
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THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES.* 


THE excitement of war has superseded the incidents and adventures of 

Arctic research, and now that all further discovery in these inhospitable 
regions has terminated, it is almost to be feared that the deserts of our 
countrymen may be passed over or eclipsed by matters of greater import. 
Not so, however ; there is a fearful uncertainty connected with the navi- 
gation of the Polar Seas, a strange sympathy for the travellers by sled 
over such vast distances, and for disciplined men doing that beneath which 
any other living creature, be he horse or dog, would succumb. So 
strangely fascinating are those frosty regions—the supposed crystal portals 
to an open, mysterious, animated ocean, with but one day and one night 
Sinton the year, a day for admission and a night of six mae 
duration for detention—that the time will never come when our children’s 
children will not read the long story of Arctic adventure with the same 
deep interest that we have read it, occurring as it has done in our own 
times, in a succession of striking episodes prolonged through now many 
years of indomitable perseverance, amid trials, suspenses, and deplorable 
losses, all ultimately rewarded by success—at least, so far as the solution 
of the problem originally sought for is concerned, and which it is not 
always so easy to say of those problems which men seek to decide— 
Macedonian-like—by the sword. 

Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition to the Arctic regions in search of Sir 
John Franklin was one of the most numerous and most perfectly orga- 
nised that ever quitted these shores. It was composed of no less than 
five vessels—the Assistance, Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B.; the 
Resolute, Captain H. Kellett, C.B.; the North Star, Commander W. 
J.J. Pullen; and the Pioneer and Intrepid tenders. The expedition 
sailed on the 21st of April, 1852. Well do we remember the ty nor 
are we ashamed of the tear that dimmed our eye in sympathy for the 

allant adventurers. ‘Towed by smaller steam-tugs, the expedition spent 
their first Sunday at Stromness, in the Orkney Islands. On the 2nd of 
May they parted with their tugs, and on the 21st doubled Cape Fare- 
well and entered -Baffin’s Bay. On the way through the Bay and Davis’s 
Strait they touched at the Whalefish Islands, at Lievely, and at Uper- 
navik. At the latter place almost all the oe suffered more or less 
injury from the driving of icebergs during a gale of wind. Beyond this 
latter ultima thule of civilisation the expedition was left to its own re- 
sources. ‘Cut off,” writes the gallant but sensitive commander, “for a 
series of years from any but our own companionship, and dependent in 
no small degree upon the bond fide constituents of our society, power 
ceases, and the will of the least amongst us may create bella, horrida 
bella. Upon what a volcano do we stand! ‘The sullen chief, if he be 
so, must chew the cud, and vegetate year after year in sullenness and 
vexatiousness of spirit. No such purgatory could exist better calculated 
for a man of narrow mind—none so set he to a sensible mind.” 


_— 








* The Last of the Arctic Voyages; being a Narrative of the Expedition in 
H.M.S. Assistance, under the command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, during the Years 1852, 1853, 1854. Two Vols. 
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On the 24th of June the expedition was in Melville Bay, and here the 
moving floe of ice nearly entailed the loss of the Resolute at the very 
onset of the expedition. On the 30th, the wreck of a vessel was re- 
ported from the crow’s-nest. She proved to be the Regalia, of Kirk- 
caldy, one of a fleet of thirteen a which they fell in company with 
a day or two after. The Regalia had been nipped ten days before, the 
ice passing entirely through her, meeting at the main hatchway, or, as 
the whalers termed it, completely toggling her. The scene presented 
upon such an occasion rivals the mad deeds of the buccaneers of old. The 
master having given up the charge, and released the crew from further 
obedience, each boat-steerer, as customary, took his boat, and, having 
provisioned her, the crew then broke into the spirits, and regaling them- 
selves in the cabin at their highest pitch of intoxication, ordered the sky- 
light to be closed to keep them warm, when the léast motion of the ice 
might have sent them in an instant to their last reckoning! This was 
succeeded by every wanton act which madmen could commit. A fire 
was made upon the rudder lying flat under her stern on the ice, and the 
ship burned until that end of her sank, leaving her floated merely by the 
air contained in the bow and empty casks in the forehold. 

One fact, however, is related of these hardy whalers in which they 
totally differ from the old breed of English seamen, and that is a total 
want of subordination and listless apathy at the time of danger, and when 
their services are most required. Whilst in the Melville Bay floe, which 
is one of the first great obstacles to Arctic navigation, an American bark, 
the M‘Clellan, was nipped and ultimately lost; the North Star was 
placed in a position of great difficulty, if not of danger ; and several 
of the whalers were suffering from the tremendous pressure of the ice. 
All the while, Sir Edward says, the various “ flitters” could be seen 
astern, with their boats, sails, and provisions, with the crews idly and un- 
concernedly awaiting the result. 

Working their way through the ice, killing birds and bears, the 
expedition spoke the Esquimaux at Cape York on the 3lst of July, 
from thence gained open water in the stretch across Baffin’s Bay to 
Lancaster Sound, and on the 11th of August reached Beechey Island, 
where the different vessels of the expedition, most of which had got astray 
in the floe, joined company. A close search was made of every likel 
spot on the island, but without discovering further traces of Franklin's 
expedition. The graves were dug into, but found so firmly frozen that 
no prospect offered by further disturbance ; they were, therefore, replaced 
and completed anew. 

Sir Edward Belcher is of opinion that an accident had happened to 
Franklin’s expedition before they wintered at this place. What has been 
considered as the remains of a washhouse, he thinks is more likely to have 
been an hospital; the circles of stones at Cape Riley, he says, were 
peur | those of Esquimaux, and he adds that Captains Kellett and Pullen, 
as well as himself, were of opinion that that place had never been selected 
for magnetic observations. 

In plain terms (writes Sir Edward), I believe that some accident occurred 
there, and possibly they had to cross the bay to regain the ships, if they were 
there. Another ment against tents is, that they are supplied by the 
Ordnanee, are not ~ ana aud could not have the service-mark in their four- 
stranded cords or lines, 
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This, then, must still remain clouded in mystery. Another consideration 
forces itself on the minds of men who work in these temperatures. At what 
season would they propose to make their tic observations? Not at all 

robable in August, when Franklin would be bound up Wellington Channel or 
omeward ; and only m August, or later, when thaw had removed the ice, would 
we find men groping, with sa adaptation of rakes, in searching the bottom 
for objects of natural history. One of three objects only placed them there— 
game, amusement, or distress: I fear the latter. I cannot, painful as the con- 
clusion is, divest myself of the feelings which were impressed on my mind on 
searching that so-called washhouse. The indelible features of a catastrophe were 
there: painted canvas, panels, mouldings, oakum from the side-seams of a vessel 
(wide seams, too), pill-boxes, surgeons’ phials, rags—all indicated a house of 
shelter or hospital. Moreover, the internal inclination was falling to the centre, 
as if the casks had formed the side barriers, and the sleepers had slept with their 
feet towards the common fire. Now, taking into consideration the earliest 
moment that the ships would embark observatory tents, and with tent-pegs*an 
und into which they were driven would yield them easily in June, July, aa 
ugust. I ask, what hurry? And again, in colder months, what would con be 
employed about in tents? And then, whence the confusion? They could not 
get out in July. Indeed, every suggestion of hurry is absolutely untenable. A 
collection of the articles found was piled up, and ordered to be preserved, and 
unfortunately was not attended to; for to my mind the most important article, 
the oakum from the seams, was lost. 


The light which has been thrown by subsequent and independent dis- 
coveries on the melancholy fate of Franklin’s party tends rather to cor- 
roborate than to militate against these views. Yet if the accident which 
deprived our gallant countrymen of their ships occurred at the entrance 
to Wellington Channel, what an amount of toil, privation, and suffering 
must they have undergone when travelling across ice-bound lands and 
waters a distance of some four hundred and fifty geographic miles as the 
crow flies, and then only probably to fall victims to the barbarous cupidity 
and treachery of North American savages ! 

At this point the Assistance and Pioneer parted company with the 
other vessels of the expedition to explore Wellington’s and Queen’s 
Channels, one of the great objects of the expedition, and of the highest 
interest to the progress of Arctic discovery, although in a direction 
precisely opposed to that taken by the survivors of Franklin’s party. 


We were now (writes Sir Edward Belcher) entering the threshold of the con- 
tested Wellington Channel. Anxiety, deep anxiety, oppressed me; it was un- 
mixed with doubt—rather the reverse. Through that clannel my course lay. 
If any explanation of my feelings could have been reached, pee it Was nearer 
to gratitude that Providence had enabled me to be the humble instrument by 
whom it was to be explored. 

By midnight our entrance, to my mind, was no longer doubtful: no trace of 
opposition—the clear, deep blue sea, visible to the horizon, was before us, and, 
reflected in the heavens beyond, the well-known “water sky” afforded us the 
cheering hope of passing the Rubicon, the icy barrier of Penny, at Cape Osborne. 
Every foot. advanced raised emotions not to be explained, and the telescope had 
a little rest, so eagerly did we scan every feature of the surrounding coast- 

e 


On the 15th of August, Cape Grinnell, with a small cairn, and Cape 
Osborne were passed, with an open sea, and white whales sporting very 
unconcernedly in the brisk tide. On the 16th, a remarkable object on 
Point Hogarth took the commander on shore. It was found to be a 
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natural dyke, or isolated rock of limestone conglomerate. A notice was 
left at this natural cairn, to the effect, as at places, that the good 
ship Assistance, with her tender Pioneer, were exploring Wellington 
Channel ; that the Resolute, with her tender Intrepid, were exploring 
Melville Island Straits ; and that the common depét and general rendez- 
vous was the North Star, Beechey Island. 

So far progress up Wellington’s and Queen’s Channels had gone on 
merrily. The sea was open, the air was even serene and balmy for an 
Arctic climate. 


As to the geography of the place ogee Sir Edward Belcher), we were sailing 
over a great of hard land of the published charts, without injury to the 
Pioneer or ourselves! Moving on rapidly under sail and steam, I asked myself 
the plain question, ‘‘ Would Sir John Franklin, under such circumstances, “| 
here, to erect a cairn, with the sea open before him?” I exclaimed to myself, 
“No!” and, tainted with some such prejudice, and with such a breeze thinking 
it would be sinful, on we went. But there is an end to all things, and so, having 
reached the end of the far-famed Queen’s Channel on this side, and our progress 
fun) impeded, I thought that some beacon should designate the turning ; and 
urther, as it had now become necessary to seck for our next course, I deter- 
mined on ascending the mount, the base of which I have retained as Cape Sir 
John Franklin, from whence I obtained a most commanding view of land and ice 
from north to west, and round to the south. But unfortunately, what we little 
dreamt of when we commenced our ascent of this mountain, was clearly exhi- 
bited to our senses, for ten miles beyond the base of our position an ominous 
icy barrier prevented further progress westerly ! The only chance which seemed 
to offer was by taking the north, through the inside passage, which yet remained 
to be examined. Beneath us lay a magnificent sound, hemmed in by two great 
islands, and until Nature was inclined again to favour us, there we must await 
her pleasure. To this elevated position I gave the name of Mount Percy, taki 
ssession, in due form, for Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria; an 

o the sound beneath, that of Northumberland Sound, in honour of Her Majesty’s 
Minister, the noble Duke presiding over the Board of Admiralty. 


This discovery caused a hasty change of tactics. The Assistance and 
Pioneer were at once secured in Northumberland Sound, and hardly 
was this effected and a fit and proper place found within the rocky spit, 
than the ice came down, and they were firmly fixed in its iron embrace 
for the winter of 1852 and 1853. 

About midnight on the 19-20th of August the Assistance ceased her 
travels for the season, and by the 23rd, at 7.30 a.m., three sledges and 
one boat moved out fully equipped for a twenty-one days’ exploratory 
journey. At the onset of this sledge expedition they found at this remote 
spot traces of an Esquimaux village. It is evident that these people had 
been attracted thither by the abundance of walrus, seal, duck, deer, and 
other living things that are met with at the entrance from the north of 
Penny Strait and Queen’s Channel, or what has been considered by 
some as the exit by the same channel into the open and animated 
Polynia or Arctic Ocean. On Exmouth Island, a mere rock in the 
channel to the eastward, between Grinnell Land, off the coasts of which 
the Assistance and Pioneer were wintering, and North Cornwall, to 
which we shall immediately allude, and the continuation of which channel 
to the east has received its discoverer’s name, ‘ Belcher’s Channel,” re- 
cent remains of deer were noticed, and geese, ducks, ptarmigan, and 
hares must also, it is said, have prevailed there in great numbers. Sir 
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Edward is not inclined to think that the existence of Esquimaux in these 
high Arctic latitudes dates so far back as has been supposed by some. 
Three days had elapsed, during which the expedition had been uni- 
formly ape in mist. The sea being —_ and wind favourable, the 
sledging been converted into boating, the tent poles serving as mast 
and the tent bottom as sail, when Sir Edward made his first grand dis- 


covery, which he describes as follows : 


At a quarter-past eight we left the shore, and proceeded at a very cheering 
rate, steering by the sun; but the breeze failing shortly after noon, we had re- 
course to es. About one, we made out ¢erra firma: but as my western ob- 
ject was clearly defined from Pioneer Peak, and I felt great confidence in “ first 
sight,” I pushed on for it, well aware that a latitude alone, obtained there, would 
secure its position beyond dispute. About a quarter-past two P.M. we effected 
a landing within the floe-edge, and about five miles from the north-western and 
extreme point of this land. Of this new territory I now took possession for our 
Gracious Queen, with the customary form,—calling it, in compliment to His 
Royal Highness the Heir Apparent, “ North Cornwall.” Sir Edward Parry 
having adopted the western counties, Somerset, Devon, &c., the Scilly Isles, 
when discovered, remain for some more fortunate explorer. I know not whether 
“ Duke of Arctic Cornwall” may be added, but we drank the health of His Royal 
Highness most sincerely, to that title. Thick weather succeeded, but knowing 
how fickle Dame Nature is in these regions, I determined not to be caught 
napping. Proceeding inland, to the nearest accessible height which would com- 
mand a northern as well as western range, we advanced about three miles. The 
view obtained was not indeed satisfactory, but we perhaps were too greedy. I 
saw enough to satisfy me that our present position was insular, and that no 
northern or western land was near. gs deemed the distance three miles, to 
be within bounds; but looking to the angles obtained from Pioneer Peak, I 
could not be less than five miles from the western point of the island, and our 
elevation not less than eight hundred feet. The ravines are deeply channelled 
out of a very friable sandstone, in the bottoms of which I shal os € masses 
of clay ironstone, septaria, and nodules of iron pyrites. Coal was me found, 
but disseminated, impossible to trace in situ. nn, apparently of recent 
origin, and having’ the cartilage hinge perfect, were abundant. This is matter 
of grave consideration. When, or did the sea ever invade these heights? Yet 
the cartilaginous hinge was perfect, and the epidermis in many instances scarcely 
removed. Birds may have placed these shells ; but with our knowledge of this 
climate, prevailing ice, and the scarcity of animal life especially, this is searcely 
credible. I cannot, will not, at present say more. This friable sandstone and 
sand, interspersed on the surface with boulders of granite, and almost garnet 
Pvt ee cram the principal features of the land on the west of North 

ornwall. 


About eight p.m. it commenced snowing heavily, and the party beat a 
retreat to the beach. It snowed also the next day, and on the Ist of 
September the floe had so hemmed them in that they were obliged to 
tug the boats over the land into open water. 


Here (writes Sir Edward) we have reached the exciting 1st of September; and 
yet although these regions have been portrayed as teeming with animal life, I much 
doubt if even the sharpest Esquimaux would find anything worthy to present to 
his lovely wife and daughters on this evening; even bears and foxes seem to be 
forgotten, or probably have not volunteered for this service. After we quitted 
the shore, some few timid seals put their inquisitive heads above water as if to 
inquire the cause of our visit, but were soon satisfied. Indeed, the aspect of 
nature throughout presented that heavy gloom which should accompany this 
very type of en solitude. Pulling hog the coast for a period of six hours, 
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and estimating the distance traversed to be about seventeen miles, we reached 
the southern angle of the island, where the first high jutting heads frown upon 
the coast-line, which, in the interval from cur late station, presented but a suc- 
cession of low spits and creeks, probably intersecting this part of the island; 
and at one ng, about five miles from the western station, a narrow strait 
a to divide that portion into a separate island. 

nder a pair of high “ double cliffs” we pitched our tent; the snow was deep 
for the season, and no vegetation to be traced. At sunrise on the 2nd of 4 
tember, every prospect of a bright, clear day promised, and I succeeded in ob- 
taining the sun, as well as ang es to Exmouth and Table Islands, but the snow 
still continued to fall, baffling further exertions. I ascended the high land com- 
manding the eastern horizon, which at that time was very clear, but no land 
could be traced easterly of Table Island. The eastern limit of North Cornwall 
I was enabled to trace about fifteen miles, where it seemed to terminate in a 
low spit, and then turn abruptly tothe north. I have therefore but little doubt 
that this great castern space connects with Jones and Smith Sounds, or the 
Polar Ocean, on which the search of the next season will doubtless throw more 
light. Our business, it is true, does not so much concern geographical discovery, 
as the most scrutinising search, not only for vessels, but for persons or their 
traces ; and, however confident our opinions may be that they could not exist 
for such a orem period in this vicinity, still no excuse would be satisfac- 
tory if we failed to silence the conjectures of those who might even imagine 
that any reasonable spot, to which access to them would perhaps be impossible, 
had not been rigorously examined. That duty yet remains to be executed, 
God willing ; and in the prosecution of that duty it may yet be our lot to de- 
termine if Sir John left any record in the so-called “ Jones Sound.” It is far 
from impossible that his vessels may have entered this region, and have drifted 
even thus far. If they reached this open water by Jones or Smith Channels, 
my impression is that they would endeavour to gain the northern water, and 
may be anywhere within the parallel of 80 deg. ; but I doubt it exceedingly. 


The party regained their ship on the 6th of September, and after the 
customary labours of housing the ships, started again on an expedition 
of survey with fourteen days’ provisions. On this occasion progress was 
much interrupted by rotten ice and lanes of water, and they were de- 
tained by these diffculties for several days at a point to which they in 
consequence gave the significant appellation of Hungry Island. <A 
walrus which they succeeded in capturing was, under these circumstances, 
a great prize. It not only secured their existence till the ice re-formed, 
but afforded plenty of that next blessing to food, the means of cooking, 
and obtaining water—/fwel. It also afforded sustenance to many of the 
party as well as to the dogs. Sir E. Belcher avers that he prefers walrus 
to many meats termed beef. 

On the 28th they set about constructing an oomiak, or Esquimaux 
woman’s boat, out of such materials as they could dispose of, and after 
killing some ducks with its aid, they were ultimately, on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, also enabled by its means to reach the land-ice. ‘ I must believe,” 
writes the commander of the expedition, ‘that every individual had his 
own earnest feelings as each touched the safe shore or land-ice. For 
myself, I felt that the meal was more solemn than usual. Such sensa- 
tions are better left undescribed, for neither the feelings nor the pen can 
execute their duty.” 

But their difficulties had by no means come to an end. The ice was 
so unsafe that several of the party fell through and were immersed—a 
most trying thing in such a climate—and the sleeping-bags unfortunately 
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shared the same fate. Eventually all were safely landed, and the tents 
pitched at Cape , and on the 6th they reached their ship. 
“ Never,” says Sir Edward, “did I enter my cabin with more unfeigned 
thankfulness ; not for myself alone, but for the safety of the fine set of 
men who had shared our misfortune, and whom this particular branch of 
the expedition could so ill afford to lose.” 

A winter in the Arctic regions—an idea full of adventurous excite- 
ment to some minds, a dreary and dismal prospect to others—has been 
so often described that we need not detail the experiences of the Assist. 
ance. Her commander appears, as when at work in the ice, perpetually 
oppressed 7 the bane of the day—the dread of innovations, and a too 
great apprehensiveness of responsibilities. The fear of rebuke from those 
m authority, and too great sensitiveness to the asperities of public 
criticism, weigh down in our times all spirit of activity and enterprise. 
In the Black Sea as in the Crimea, we have seen it induce commanders 
by sea and land to risk their reputations rather than not preserve their 
ships and their men, and in the remote Arctic regions we find the same 
feeling leading a tried and skilful navigator ultimately to abandon his 
ships rather than encounter another winter’s responsibilities. 

There were the scientific observations—the usual theatricals—snow 
storms — meteorological phenomena — a newspaper—a society of Loyal 
Arctic Engineers—Christmas and New Year festivities—rare visits from 
Polar bears, gradually becoming less so, till they were succeeded by the 
termination of the long winter night and the reappearance of the sun. 
On the 18th of February, a party first saw the luminary of day at noon. 
A cheer proclaimed the agreeable tidings, and, says Sir Edward, “ had it 
been the houses of parliament in flames, we could not have hastened up 
the mount with greater anxiety. There he was at last! Many and very 
dry questions were put by some of our humorous tars. He appeared very 
much distorted, like an oblong gridiron, and but just showed his golden 
but intensely bright rays over the outline of the distant southern hills.” 

To this last happy event succeeded preparations for spring excursions, 
and on the 22nd of March, the first party of depdt sledges took their de- 
parture under Commander Richards. Sir Edward Belcher himself, after 
one of his hearty and gruff old sailor-like grumbles at the “ Admiralty in- 
structions and the would-be monitors, who write to see themselves in print 
in the publie journals,” and who insist on the erection of cairns in even im- 

ible localities, started on a brief exploration of one of the creeks at the 
southern end of the sound. Upon this occasion he observed what he calls 
in the text recent deer-marks, or those of musk-oxen, but which in a note 
subsequently appended, he declares not to be deer-marks ; and the late 
appearances in this country, he says, induce him to think that this form 
is frequently produced by snow-drift. So that they have their mysterious 
footprints in the snow of the Arctic regions as well as in England. The 
snow was so intense that the gallant captain says the men “ were feeling 
it aloud.” An inerease of wind also gave such impetus to the sledges, 
that all hands were tripped up and dragged astern, face downwards! 
As to the captain, himself, he was thrown out of his sledge, describing a 
- sommynn in the air, which, as figured in an accompanying woodcut, must 

ve surpassed all previous gymnastic performances. 


Oa the 29th of March, Commander Richards’s party returned. They 
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had made a cache at Cape Lady Franklin, and had seen deer feeding in a 
valley to the westward. On the 11th of April Mr. Loney was also de- 
spatched to establish another cache, which he succeeded in doing eight 
miles to the north-east of the farthest station reached last year. This 
y was attacked by a bear, which so maimed one of the best dogs that 

e was obliged to be put out of his misery. 

On the 2nd of May Sir Edward Belcher took his departure on his great 
exploratory expedition. The first point to which he directed his steps 
was “ Village Point,” where they found a large sheet of water, in which 
several very inquisitive seals were playing. On the 3rd, they pitched for 
the evening at the south end of Coffin Island. On the 4th, they moved for- 
ward for Star Bluff, heavy-packed ice, fragments of broken floe, cemented 
together by frost (only to be compared with the roughest rocky travelling 
over disrupted quarries), rendering progress very difficult. On the Sth, 
the ice was found to be tender, and in an attempt to make a short cut, 
to avoid one of the most apparently dangerous spots, the leading sledge 
broke in. ‘I was on the prA writes the captain, “ carrying the theo- 
dolite-legs in my hand, of seeking a secure spot, when I found myself 
suddenly immersed in a bath, by no means acceptable ; it might have 
been an intentional interpretation of C.B., but it was beyond joke. The 
current beneath the ice ran very strong. I had the chronometer on me, 
and, unless I was soon rescued, I should be missing under the ice! At 
present the legs of the instrument across the hole sustained me just 
enough out of water to prevent wetting the chronometer. A truck-belt 
thrown to me, and connected with others—for it was dangerous to 
approach me—soon dragged me out like a walrus, and all was right. The 
present condition and safety of our wardrobes being a matter of consider- 
able doubt, Mr. Grove most kindly clothed my lower extremities until 
matters were accommodated. Our only loss was ninety-six pounds of 
bread and some pretty considerable dampnesses.” 

On the 7th, they reached the depét established by Mr. Loney; the 
bears had, to the captain’s manifest surprise, climbed the pole and torn 
down the blue flag, but they had not touched the provisions. A wolf 
was also met with here, which not only joined the dogs of the res but 
was himself so like a dog, that the feeling was for a long time indulged 
in that it might possibly be one of Sir John Franklin’s dogs ! 

On the 6th, they pitched on a low island of magnesian limestone, with 
a high turreted peak, and which was duly taken possession of, under the 
customary forms, as Princess Royal Island. This was the first discove 
made on getting beyond the extreme point attained the year before. The 
next day, Sunday, service was read on the Princess’s desolate island. The 
extreme sensitiveness with regard to the opinion of others, which appears 
to be constitutional with the captain, oozes out even on this occasion. 
“It is not my intention,” he writes, ‘to inform my readers, or rather to 
trouble them, with the question of how good or how bad we were, but 

ibly we may be found, to Him who knows our secrets, quite as 
as the ‘ tinkling bells.’” Again, on setting forward the next day, 
e writes : 


I think I hear my good old friend, Sir W. N——, exclaiming, “That con- 
founded race-horse spirit !” &c. Well, be it so. The thought of what one once 
could do often impels a man forward. I thought my strength would enable me 
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to return without asking any one to drag me, and in this I was not deceived, 
Our new friend, the wolf, still hung upon our rear, but not disposed to make 
friends, or quarrel, with our Cape York dogs. Its habits are certainly very 
uliar; it cares not for us, and frequently approached so near that it might 
ave been shot ; but it is ¢abu. Sailors are deemed superstitious—granted ; but 
let reason have its course. The canine species has not unfrequently put the 
biped to the blush. What sensible apology is there for shooting this at present 
harmless beast ? And yet, by fortune, or providentially, if but a dog escape 
to savage life (and those we have are but wolves), it may lead us to the last 
resting-place of his beloved master ! Why, then, commit a mere wanton act of 
cruelty? The Queen orders he shall live! 

Here was matter for a striking illustration to the pages of the last of 
the Arctic voyages; the flag-bearing sledges, the toiling mariners and 
harnessed dogs, in a wide and lonely waste of ice and snow, speeding 
their way onwards, guided in fond imagination by a solitary wolf to the 
remains of their missing countrymen ! 

On the 11th of May they reached Mount Parker, where they un- 
expectedly stumbled upon the skeleton of a very large whale, imbedded at 
a height of not less than five hundred feet above the sea. The next 
day ursa major and minor made their appearance, trotting down very 
leisurely, mistaking the sledges, no doubt, for three fine walrus. Un- 
fortunately the wolf showed herself, and mamma and her cub went off at 
a canter. Five dogs were started in pursuit, and Punch, a pet dog, was 
making a determined assault on the cub, when mamma put her paw on 
him! At this instant the wolf proved his superior tactics by attacking 
madam in rear, when Punch was released, and escaped not much 
damaged. At this point the boat was left, inverted, on a pile of frozen 
turf, and it was from that circumstance called Hamilton Depét. Punch, 
the most gallant dog of the party, is now in the Zoological Gardens. 

Hugging the north shore of Grinnell Land, the party reached, on the 
13th of May, Cape Disraeli, elevated about eight hundred feet above the 
sea, from whence a wide, capacious channel now invited to the south, 
while another led to the eastward. Ptarmigan were still met with at this 
remote point, and another whale was found imbedded at a similar eleva- 
tion as the first. At noon of the 14th the sun shone out powerfully, and 
dispelled some of the snow-charged vapours that hung over the outline. 
“ All were absorbed in deep sleep, when suddenly, in the far east, two 
resplendent white caps (distant, I found, thirty-six miles) revealed them- 
selves, marking out the gates of our channel. An indescribable sensation 
pervaded me. I sang out, as Columbus, no doubt, did to his friends, 
* Master! (Mr. Loney) I have it.’ ‘What, sir?’ ‘The key of Jones’s 
Sound.’ Such it proved. A snore, and all again was silence. I con- 
tinued measuring base, taking angles, &c., to determine the importance 
of Cape Disraeli as to height, &c., which resulted in eight hundred and 
forty feet ; but sleep I found impracticable.”’ 

» dhe this point Mr. Allard returned to the ships, while the rest of the 
party took its way onwards through a dense and almost impracticable 
pack. The mysterious wolf-dog returned with Mr. Allard, and a she bear 
and cub, worried by a wolf, were seen at a great distance. The sledges 
averaged one mile in forty minutes, and, with the necessary intervals for 
rest and food, thirteen to fourteen miles in eleven hours. On the 17th, 
the fog having somewhat dispersed at noon revealed the mouth of another 
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strait; beyond were high, nar cliffs, just showing like gems 
above the horizon, of a bright flame colour, and between them and the 
north land a clear gap showed the distant and free horizon. 

On the 17th they had reached more than mid-channel, when they 
were arrested by an impracticable, heavy, and very high pack. The 
entire channel appeared to be pressed home with heavy pack, and 
suspicious withal. ‘‘ Water,” — the captain, “a stranger to us for 
some time, might be seen in the holes; the very cliffs themselves, frown- 
ing on either side, with their dark stratified upper features, seemed calmly 
to deride our efforts to penetrate these mysterious recesses.” The strait, 
it is to be observed, was called Cardigan Strait, the land to the westward 
North Yorkshire, and that to the eastward North Kent. The limestone 
rocks in these remote Arctic lands, as usual, abounded in fossils. 

On the 19th progress was again arrested by a dense and impenetrable 
pack extending up to the cliffs, while off shore the glacier was sea- 
washed, and the channel exhibited unmistakable evidence of breaking 
up! All that could be done was to proceed overland to the south-west 
end of the island, passing Victoria Peak, 1500 feet or more in elevation, 
to Britannia Cliffs, also 1500 feet im elevation, beyond which they found 
the entire sea easterly, as well as northerly, open and navigable, streaked 
only by sailing ice. 

Here we stood on this noble headland, on the 20th of May, in a bright, warm 
sun, in latitude 76 deg. 30 min. 42 sec. north, and eastward of 90 deg. west, 
with an open, navigable sea below us: yes! the “ Polar Sea,” for aught any 
man knows to the contrary, beneath us; to the south-eastward several large 
arms, or inland rivers of some extent, penetrating, even visibly to us, deal 
into the land, forming probably other islets, and connecting eventually wh 
Jones’s Strait or Sound. On this bare, bleak mountain, having obtained all 
that was required, I at length went to sleep, and for the first time, probably, 
disappointment and fatigue rendered my nap sound. 


The next day was spent in recovering their northing, and at six a.m. 
of the 23rd they pitched about two miles in advance of one of their late 
bivouacs. On the 25th, being then near to the entrance of the southern 
lead from Cape Disraeli, Sir Edward moved towards the eastern penin- 
sula, in order to erect a beacon. Near Cape Disraeli “our old friend 
the wolf now rejoined, but the charm was cian ; the ¢abu no longer 
existed ; he had better keep out of range; I had lost all confidence 
in his * yw @ and honest imtentions ; he was henceforth a victim to 
science, if taken, and might eventually figure in one of our national 
museums.” 

On their way back they discovered a hollow or domed cairn, con- 
structed by man and of comparatively recent date, an artificial pile of 
five or six stones, as also some apparent graves. On the 5th of June 
the commander was joined at Hamilton Depdt by Dr. Lyall and Mr. 
Allard, with despatches, after which they again started for northerly 
search. An Esquimaux dog, which had been supposed to have been 
destroyed by the wolves or bears, rejoined here after twenty-two days’ 
absence, in apparent good condition. How it sustained itself for this 
long period is quite unaccountable. 

On the 9th the outlines of the northern land began to loom large, and 
on the 11th two islands equidistant—one northerly, the other westerly— 
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presented for selection. The western was preferred, and the party landed 
on it at two A.M. of the 12th, the commander naming it Buckingham, and 
its mount, Windsor, after the royal palaces ; the entire group—for there 
were found, on further examination, to be several islands—was called 
Victoria Archipelago. 

Bears, wolves, foxes, musk oxen, deer, seals, hares, geese, ducks, plover, 
ptarmigan, and other living things frequent the islands of Victoria Archi- 
pelago. The channel, it is to be observed, that lay between this archi 
lago and North Kent was the one called Belcher’s Channel, and this 
completes the gallant commander’s Arctic discoveries, at least with some 
minor and less novel or important geographical determinations. 

The party returned across the floe to Princess Royal Island, and thence 
regained the ship on the 23rd of June. On his return, Sir Edward 
Belcher received the news of the wonderful discovery of the Jnvestiga- 
tor’s position by Lieutenant Mecham. As there was plenty of open water 
around, the men were to set to work to cut out a channel in the ice, 
and a heavy and tedious operation it proved to be. At length, on the 
13th of July, the canal was open al the ship afloat. Progress down 
Wellington Channel was, however, very slow. At one place alone they 
were detained thirteen days, and ultimately they were frozen in for 
another winter some fifty geographic miles north of the rendezvous at 
Beechey Island. 

On the 22d of September, Lieutenant Osborn joined from the ren- 
dezvous with news of three important events :—the arrival of the Pheniz, 
Commander Inglefield ; the total loss of the Breadalbane transport ; and 
the meiancholy death of Bellot, in his attempt to reach the Assistance 
with the mails. Sir Edward makes some pertinent but painful remarks 
upon what he justly terms “ the most mysterious and incomprehensible 
death” of the gallant Frenchman. 

One winter in the Aretie regions is like another. There are the 
preparations for housing, the winter fittings, and other necessary precau- 
tions, varied in the present instance by the construction of a “ Crystal 
Palace,” the blowing of the ship out of her winter quarters, and the 
breaking out of illness. No wonder that when in August, 1854, there 
were still a0 signs of the ships getting free of the ice, Sir Edward Belcher 
and his companions turned their thoughts homewards. Double A wh he 
pretty clearly intimates, does not compensate for the ills, the difficulties, 
the wearing miseries, entailed on those engaged in Arctic search. No 
one ever supposed it did. If nothing is granted for the spirit of research, 
for the love of adventure, and for the honour and glory of the thing, 
mere pay will never compensate. It is needless to discuss here all the 
motives that induced the commander to abandon his ships—where rea- 
sons are wanting plenty will be found, and when excuses and explana- 
tions are necessary they will always be forthcoming ; only they are gene- 
rally the most prolix and perplexed when most necessitated. What is 
more annoying is, that one of the abandoned ships has since been liberated 
by the operations of nature, and after Sir Edward’s condemnation as so 
little trustworthy, “ only fit to be sold to break up,” has been picked up 
safe and sound by an American whaler’s crew, who transferred themselves 
am their own vessel into the despised and abandoned Arctic exploring 
ship. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE, 


A HISTORY. 


XVII. 


A SHORT TENURE. 


PARLIAMENT had now met, and after the usual anxieties and delays, 
a committee—free enough, as it appeared, from any unfavourable pre- 
ponderance as to party—had been struck to try the merits of the petition 
against the return for Stoke Dotterell. 

Then came all the disgusting details attendant upon such a trial: the 
harrying up and carrying off the witnesses ; the abduction of indignant 
patriots from their hearths and homes by the stringent operation of a 
‘ Speaker's warrant ;” the keeping the respective forces together or apart 
in loaiees the drunkenness to be encouraged or restrained according to 
the parte which were to be played; the drilling of incautious zeal or 
baffling of determined falsehood ; and the constant fear lest vague asser- 
tions should, after all, be proved, or some assailable point be still dis- 
covered, 

A fortnight—and a fortnight of fearful expense—had elapsed, and as 
the petitioners saw little chance of succeeding upon a scrutiny of votes, 
where there was so much to be objected to on both sides, it was intimated 
that, on the following Monday, a different class of cases would be entered 
upon. 

The defenders of the sitting member knew that here their weak point 
lay, and their only hope was that their adversaries were unfurnished with 
proofs, 

But there is nothing in which the inveniam aut faciam is so decidedly 
brought into action as in preparing evidence upon a petition. 

When the first witness had been for some time under examination, 
‘‘ prayers’ were announced, and the committee adjourned. 

The next morning it was evident that the battle had taken an un- 
favourable turn. The solicitors for the defence looked vexed, the counsel 
looked grave, books were being collected, papers tied together, blue bags 
filled, and everything indicated a retreat. 

The name of the witness then before the committee was Joseph 
Sweesy. It was the same whose examination had been commenced the 
ape day, and he had sworn positively that on the eve of the election 

1@ had been taken by Mr. Pigott into the passage leading to the offices 
and house of Mr. Whitmore the solicitor, and been then and there 
offered a bribe of twenty pounds, which he accepted, and in consequence 
of which he had privately used his influence for the sitting member. 

His statement was very well dovetailed into other evidence, and it 
was not easy to see how it could be met, when a note was handed to Mr. 
Pigott’s solicitor, and it was soon afterwards mentioned that Mr. Blake 
Whitmore, a member of the House, would now be examined. 

Mr. Whitmore’s evidence was brief, but it was very decisive. le 
stated that he was with his father, in his office, on the night previous to 
the election, and at the hour named by the preceding witness; that when 
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Mr. Pigott met Sweezy in the street, immediately opposite the office 
window, he passed him rudely and angrily ; that Sweezy begged him to 
come into the passage, which he did. Sweezy then said distinctly that 
others would vote as he did, and that he would vote for Mr. Pigott if 
twenty pounds were deposited in a spot which he described behind the 
wall of his garden. That upon this Mr. Pigott pushed him violently 
out of the pasege, with a permission, very frequently given in unre- 
peatable terms, t —_ —— try the —_ of - wy te climate. 
They then se ing opposite directions, Sweezy declaring angri 

and cectty eudibly that he vould “ fix it on him novban.! = 

Such was the evidence of Blake Whitmore. 

The witnesses who should have corroborated Sweezy broke down ; in 
the course of the day it was declared, on behalf of the petitioners, that 
they should not proceed .any further, and the committee made the usual 
report, that Henry Pigott, Esquire, was duly elected. 

Mr. Sweezy was otherwise disposed of. 

Blake Whitmore was naturally forgiving, and thought little of a wrong 
when it only affected himself. He also knew, from what his father had 
once mentioned to him, that Sir Jonah Foster might have exercised an 
unfair influence over the fears of his early friend, nor could he forget the 
happy hours he had formerly passed at Abbey Grange. 

Waiting, therefore, near the door of the committee-room, he was one 
of the first to congratulate him on his success. 

‘J do not know, Pigott,” he said, “* why we should continue estranged. 
There are some disagreeable recollections which 1 am willing should pass 
away; and if you have the same feeling as myself, why let them be no 
more thought of.” 

Henry said that he should be happy to renew their former intimacy, 
and thanked him for the friendly interest he had shown in volunteering 
his important evidence before the committee. 

‘‘You will be in the House, I hope, this evening,” continued Whit- 
more. ‘I believe that you are with us, and you must allow me to pre- 
sent you to Lord Weymouth.” 

Henry bowed : and Whitmore, after talking with an interest which 
he showed no desire to conceal, of their friends at Abbey Grange, re- 
gretted that a professional engagement prevented his remaining with 
him longer, and they parted. 

As soon as he had gone, a man shabbily dressed, who had been watch- 
ing them at some distance, approached Henry Pigott, and said he wished 
to speak with him. 

‘“‘I do not know you, friend,” said Henry ; “ what can you want with 
me 2” 

“It is something from you that I want,” replied the stranger, “ and 
something that I must have.” 

‘* And what, pray ?” 

‘‘ Money !” 

“‘ But I never saw you before—who are you?” 

‘You may have Acard of me,” said the stranger. ‘I am Dick 
Simmons. I helped Squire Pigott with the title-deeds for Cubleigh. 
Nobody knows of that business now but myself.” 
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Henry had become deadly pale, and the returned convict saw that he 


had him in his power. 
« You are a villain,” said Henry, “and I will certainly not submit to 
your extortion.” 


«Come, come, Mr. Pigott,” replied Simmons, “you must not defy me, 
and you must not call me villain. I was no villain, but a quiet lad till 
I was tampered with by your father and Sir Roger Foster ; and who has 
suffered so much by their misdeeds as J have done? When Sir Roger 
made me take that terrible oath, and gave me money to carry me to 
London, I felt that I had done oieiting very wrong, and could no 
longer class with honest men. This drove me to bad habits, and into 
other crimes, for which I have had to suffer more than such as you have 
ever heard of. But this is not a place for us to be seen talking in.” 

“ Indeed it is not /” sighed Henry. 

“You know that I cannot be worse off than I am,” continued Sim- 
mons. “If you refuse to assist me, I will tell the whole story both here 
and at Stoke; but if you will give me a trifle to prevent me from starv- 
ing, or worse, it shall never pass my lips.” 

“ And what do you want ?” beesd Henry. 

“ Fifteen pounds.” 

- © Fifteen pounds! But surely this kind of thing is not to continue : 
we must come to some better understanding than this.” 

“IT have no objection,” said Simmons, “to do anything that’s agree- 
able, but, for Gu phiceh, fifteen pounds I must have.” 

Henry went to his solicitor, who was still in the committee-room, ob- 
tained from him the sum he required, and giving it to Simmons, his evil 

nius for a time departed. 

“ Surely,” he communed with himself, “a curse hangs over me ! 
Even when my objects im life are attained there is something which em- 
bitters their possession, and my success never seems to lead to happiness. 
Could I have supposed that this wretched being had still been in ex- 
istence, the papers which | found at Knight’s Carey ought never to have 
been destroyed. When Hayman wrote to me, amongst other news from 
Stoke, that there had been some mistake about the identity of the man 
who had been buried on the day of my father’s funeral, I treated it as 
idle talk, for Sir Jonah had told me that my father had seen and recog- 
nised him, and now I am in this wretch’s power! But it’s no use vexing 
myself. He must be disposed of in some way, and so I may as well go 
and tell Mary of our victory. It will reconcile her to the loss of the 
money that has been spent.” 

She had accompanied him with her child to town, and as his stay 
depended upon the result of the petition, they had made no permanent 
arrangement, and were suffering all the costly discomfort of a second- 
rate London hotel. 

Having looked forward only to vexation and disappointment, she re- 
joiced even more than himself at so different a result ; but it was a 
momentary feeling, for she could see nothing in his tangled schemes that 
was likely to yield them any lasting happiness. 

“T have also,” said Henry, “renewed my acquaintance with my old 
friend Blake Whitmore. He gave evidence before the committee which 
was of great service to me.” 
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“Indeed!” cried Mary. ‘I am very glad to hear that; very glad 


indeed.” 

“ And why ?” 

“‘ Because I have heard so much about him from your sister.” 

“Oh,” said Henry, “you must not mind what she says upon that 
subject ; but be is not a bad fellow. And now for diuner—with a better 
appetite than I yesterday expected.” 

In the evening he attended the House. Whitmore had mentioned his 
friend to the miuister so favourably as to secure him a flattering recep- 
tion, and he took his seat amongst the miscellaneous members at the back 
of the Treasury benches. 

The following afternoon Blake Whitmore called; he at once appre- 
ciated Mary’s right feeling and kind-heartedness ; there was no effort on 
either side to be agreeable, but they met as though they had been old 
acquaintance, and felt that they were to be friends; and while Henry 
was absorbed in some accounts connected with the petition, they talked 
long and with deep interest of Abbey Grange. 

“I shall write to Helen to-day,” said , 

“ And you will not think it too much trouble, I hope,” said Whitmore, 
“‘to remember me to Mrs. Pigott and herself? And will you also oblige 
me by asking Mrs. Pigott if she has lately seen my father? He tells me 
that he is unwell, and wishes me to be with him at Stoke this summer.” 

** And shall you ?” asked Mary. 

“ T shall make it possible if I can,” replied Whitmore. 

“If you are going to the House,” said Henry, “I will walk there 
with you.” And they left the hotel, Mary being satisfied, even from the 
little she had seen of Blake Whitmore, that her friend's happiness was 
in his hands, and that it could nowhere be more safe; and never was a 
letter written or received with greater pleasure than the one which was 
despatched by that night’s post to Abbey Grange. 

A few days later a motion was brought forward for a committee to in- 
quire into corrupt practices at elections. 

It was merely one of those annual exhibitions which give to honourable 
gentlemen, who are fond of notoriety, an opportunity of displaying 
their talents for legislation ; but Henry Pigott fancied that he detected, in 
the see-saw oratory of the speaker, some allusion to his own transactions 
at Stoke, and rising, without forethought or preparation, he made a weak 
aud angry reply, very much to the amusement of members to whom the 
common-places they had been compelled to hear had been familiar for 
many a session. 

Lord Weybridge looked at Whitmore with a smile which did not seem 
to intimate a very high appreciation of his friend. 

It was fortunate for his future reputation that there was scarcely 
“a House,” and in the newspaper reports he was merely designated as 
“ a member.” 

Before a month had elapsed, the question upon which the fate of the 
ministry was to depend had been debated for three successive nights. 

Whitmore had seen Lord Weybridge on the morning of the second 
day, and the issue then seemed more than doubtful. 

“‘ There is a party,” said the minister, “ that I could still conciliate by 
giving office to some of its leaders, but I have no confidence in their 
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administrative talent, and I suspect that the public generally have as 
little confidence in them as myself.” 

“‘ To be convinced, my lord,” said Whitmore, “ that such talent is not 
scattered over the country so profusely as some seemed to suppose, we 
have only to look at the mismanagement of our great railway under- 
takings. With boards formed of the best mercantile and manufacturing 
talent of the day, we have seen power blindly yielded to lawyers, con- 
tractors, and engineers, while the financial arrangements—till very re- 
cently—have been left to the accidental influences of the money-market, 
without any forethought as to whether such influences might be favour- 
able or aflmeulie at the moment when they would come into opera- 
tion. I cannot help thinking that there are men who would never have 
been wealthy members of parliament had directors of railways under- 
stood the duties they had assumed. It is not, surely, to be supposed 
that less administrative skill or experience is required for governing an 
empire than for managing such affairs as these.” 

“You are right,” replied Lord Weybridge; ‘and yet it is from the 
class to whom these have proved too arduous a task, that we are told to 
strengthen a ministry. I shall make no experiments with self-estimated 
fitness. I have no wish to fill our public offices with the same kind of 
talent and integrity that we have seen at railway boards. If the ma- 
jority is greatly against us, we must resign : if it is a small one, we must 
appeal to the country.” 

In the evening the debate was resumed ; and, to the astonishment of 
Whitmore, Henry Pigott, rising on the opnosite side of the house, made 
a clever and damaging speech against minis. °. 

It was atan early hour of the morning, two ¢ iys later, that the House 
divided, and the opposition having a majority of one, there was to be a 
dissolution of parliament. 

Henry Pigott had not considered the effect of his conduct upon his own 
interests in any way. It-is a phase of selfishness to be engrossed by the 
feeling of the moment, and he had the mortification of believing that 
his single vote had involved him in the expensive necessity of another 
contested election for the independent borough of Stoke Dotterell. 


XVIII. 
RENEWED CONNEXIONS. 

“We still meet as old friends,” said Whitmore, as he encountered 
Henry Pigott the next afternoon at the entrance to their club. “ You 
will naturally suppose that I was surprised to see and hear you last night ; 
but in politics every man is free to take his own course ; if it prove a 
wrong one, he pays the heaviest part of the penalty himself. Asa 
general rule—even speaking selfishly—I think it bad to change one’s 
colours. It was one of the sage remarks of Dr. Johnson, that a man 
chose his party as he chose from a bundle of fagots. He knew that 
there were failing sticks in them all, and he selected that which seemed 
to contain the fewest ; but having made his choice, he should abide by 
it.” And had it not been for the thought of Helen, he would have re- 
minded her brother more harshly that he was entering on a path upon 
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one side of which lay suspicion, and on the other contempt. But will 
you give me the privilege, Pigott,” he continued, ‘of asking whether 
your motive was political or personal ?” 

“Partly both,” replied Henry; “I certainly consider some of the 
measures lately proposed by Lord Weybridge to be inconsistent with the 
ee he has always professed ; but my immediate motive was per- 
sonal.” 

** Indeed! and what ?” 

“As it seems to me,’ continued Henry, “ quite sufficient. Lord 
Weybridge passed me rudely in the lobby, a few days’ since, without 
speaking.” 

“‘ Rudely, impossible!” said Whitmore. ‘“ Besides, you may suppose 
that he did not see you.” 

“] have no reason to suppose anything of the kind,” replied Henry. 
“T was almost in his way, talking to Berkeley and Codrington, two of 
the best men of our club. I had just been speaking of my acquaintance 
with him; and the look they exchanged as he passed me was sufli- 
ciently mortifying. He shall not do it a second time.”* 

* You have, at any rate, been prompt in your revenge.” 

“And I do not regret it, except that it involves me in a fresh con 
test for Stoke ; and by my own single vote—that’s rather provoking.” 

“You need not reproach yourself on that score,”’ said Whitmore. 
‘‘Had you, and half a dozen others, voted with us, parliament would 
still have been dissolved. The writs will be issued at once.” 

‘“‘ Then I shall return to Stoke immediately,” said Henry. 

‘¢ As soon as I can leave Selborough,” added Whitmore, ‘I shall be 
there myself.” 

«And must come and stay with us at Knight’s Carey.” 

This being understood, they separated; Henry Pigott entering the 
club, and Whitmore going to call upon Mary, to whom he was desirous 
of saying ‘‘ Good-by,” and of telling the result of his interview. 

Stoke Dotterell was in a state of commotion. The liberals were 
astounded at the vote of their member; and Misters Camp and Bam 
walked down the High-street, arm-in-arm, with a solemnity which might 
have befitted their patriotic feelings upon the eve of some national 
calamity. 

As the possessor of Knight’s Carey and Green Norton, and of sundry 
houses and cottages at Stoke, Mr. Pigott was treated as a candidate 
with more respect than when he merely appeared as the creature of Sir 
Jonah Foster. Indeed, with the exception of a banner inscribed ‘* No 
Ratting,” and decorated with a spirited representation of the animal 
from whose habits the term is derived, combined (after the manner of 
the Ninevites) with a human head—the striking likeness of Mr. Henry 
Pigott—there was nothing personally offensive ; but his party was like 
an army defeated, and without a leader to rally them. Mr. Camp de- 

clared that he would never support a mar who had been a renegade to 
his principles; and Mr. Bam (who had not yet been put in the commis- 
sion) did not know what to do. 


—— 


* A similar incident was, in our own day, the origin of one of the most harassing oppo- 
sitions that a minister had ever to encounter. 
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Major Balder, also, an old Peninsular who, still clinging to a life of 
warfare, had taken a leading part in the municipal squabbles of Stoke, 
declared he was so disgusted, that he should “‘ wash his hands” of the 
whole affair ; which, seeing that he had only one hand left, might have 
been a rather difficult operation. 

Spying these divisions in the camp, the opposite party brought for- 
ward a candidate in the person of Mr. Dunby, the son of a banker at 
Ilbury. His father was just dead, and he was reputed to be wealthy ; 
and as his politics were of a very elastic description, he was likely to 
have the votes of many whom their late member’s defection had made 
waverers. 

There was also an evident increase in the circulation of [bury bank- 
notes. 

Against all this the Pigott party had chiefly to oppose what is tech- 
nically termed “the screw,” and the other local influences of Knight’s 
Carey. Those of the liberals who rather voted with a colour than upon 
principle, still supported their old member ; but the ¢otus porcus radicals 
either followed the example of Mr. Camp, and did not vote at all, or, 
blinded by their anger, voted for Dunby, though they had reason to fear 
that he was, in heart, a Tory. At four o'clock the numbers were declared; 
and Ralph Dunby, Esquire, being in a majority of five, was proclaimed 
to be duly elected. 

“Never mind,” said Henry to Mr. Bam, who came up to condole 
with him—* never mind, Bam ; I will unseat him upon a petition, even 
if it should ruin me.” 

Whitmore gained an easy victory over the much-injured Mr. Borer 
Goodenough at Selborough, and then paid his promised visit to his 
father. 

Mr. Pigott called upon him ; and, occupied as usua! with his own in- 
terests, began to explain the circumstances under which he had been 
defeated. ‘ Now don’t you think, Whitmore,” he concluded, “that I 
can unseat him ?” 

“If these are the provable facts,” replied his friend, “there cannot 
be the least doubt of it ; but consider the fearful expense. I could have 
told you of places where you might have been returned for little more 
than a tithe of the costs which you now propose to incur by petitioning.” 

*“‘ Ay,” said Henry, “ but they would have been places in which I 
had no interest—places in which I was not even known. Here I have 
been driven from my own ground, and I am determined to regain it, 
whatever may be the cost. And now, when shall we see you at Knight’s 
Carey? You may spare yourself the trouble of going to Abbey Grange, 
for my mother and sister are at present staying with us.”’ 

Whitmore promised to be with them in three days, but he went to 
Abbey Grange notwithstanding. It had been the scene of many of his 
happiest hours, and its scanty rooms were full of pleasant pom san 
Besides, he had a sufficient excuse for going there, as the old servant in 
whose care it was left had always been considered as one of the family, 
and would have thought herself much slighted if young Master Blake, 
as she still called him, had neglected to visit her. 

When Helen and Blake Whitmore met, there was no expression that 
could be detected, on the surface, of the feeling which existed between 
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them. ‘There was the cordial courtesy of old friends, and the inward 


assurance of a deeper interest ; amd, on his part, a constant tone of kind- 
ness and respect. 

Mary seemed to have a new existence. Instead of the former dull 
monotony of her life, there was a succession of pleasant walks and rides, 
and a conversation more agreeable to them all than the perpetual repeti- 
tion of discussions on the bench ; the respective merits of Mr. Bam and 
Mr. Camp ; the proofs that one man had received a promise or another 
a bribe; or the calculations by which it was tediously made evident that 
the last poor-rate might have been only a shilling instead of eighteen- 

nce. 

r, Blaha was in high spirits ; and one day at luncheon (the pleasantest of 
all meals in the country) he asked how it happened that no one had ever 
proposed a sail across the bay. Henry was fortunately absent. Since 
her excursion in the revenue cutter Mary had not dared to join any 
party of the kind; but with Mrs. Pigott, and Helen, and Blake, there 
could not be a suspicion even that it was wrong, and Blake undertook to 
make arrangements for the following day. 

‘‘T had formerly,” he said, “as pretty a boat as ever floated, but I 
sold her, when I left Stoke, to the purchaser of Rock House. I know a 
man who is acquainted with him, and I have no doubt he would lend her 
for the day. We shall not put Pigott to the trouble of a refusal, as he 
told me that he would have to attend a petty sessions at Green Norton. 
I only stipulate for myself that we shall not embark till the post comes 
in; and, to save time, my letters shall be brought to the shore.” 

The morning was all they could desire. A soft and pleasant air, not 
too much sun, nor too much wind, but just sufficient to carry them 
merrily along. They drove down to the port in buoyant good-humour. 
Mary was delighted at the thought of being again upon her favourite 
element ; their companion amused them with anecdote after aneedote of 
the celebrities he had met with, and they found the little cutter of which 
he had spoken lying ready at the landing-place, clean as a painted toy, 
its sails’ gleaming in the light, and a union-jack fluttering at its gaff, as 
if to welcome them. 

‘‘ She seems to flutter her wings,” cried Blake, “ as if she remembered 
me.” 

‘‘ Now are you aware,” said Helen, “ that he is half serious in saying 
that? Ian myself almost believe with Wordsworth, 


That every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes ; 


but Blake’s creed embraces all things.” 

“And why ot?” rejoined Blake, laughingly. ‘ Philosophers have 
not yet determined whether the aforesaid all things have any existence 
except in our own minds; and why may not the idea called a boat 
have a power of communication and a sympathy—or affinity, or 
some other transcendental connexion—with the mind, of which it is a 
reflex portion? I hope I make myself intelligible ? But see,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to his father’s clerk, a quiet, staid-looking lad, “ there 
stands Jacob, the studious and immaculate Jacob, Give me my letters, 
Mr. Jacob, And here,” lowering his voice, “you may now buy 
‘ Stewart’s Essays.’ I have no message for my father.” 
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Amongst several official-looking papers there was only one letter, and 
it was from Mr. Fairfield. ~ 

“It brings news,” said he, turning to Helen, “ from a dear friend.” 
But, opening it, “ Good God!” he continued, in a ¢ tone, ‘‘ this 
is sad indeed! Ellen Fairfield dying! I know, Helen, I know, Mrs. 
Pigott, that you will pardon my abruptness and confusion. Not a 
moment must be lost. 1 must post at once to Dover. I had anticipated 
a happier day for us all ; but you will feel for me, I am sure, and I must 
bear the disappointment.” 

They returned to the carriage, ordering horses as they passed through 
Stoke, and Blake Whitmore was soon on the road to Dover. 

When they were by themselves, “I am surprised,” said Mary to 
Helen Pigott, “at what has occurred———” But she checked herself, and 
was silent. 

‘My dear Mary,” said Helen, “I know what is passing in ss 
mind. Whitmore has never avowed his feelings towards me, yet I have 
as much confidence in his truth as if he had given me the most solemn 
pledge; and even should I be mistaken, and that, after all, it is not I 
who have his affections, my only feeling would be a wish that he might 
be happy. I am sure that, in this at least, I do not deceive myself.”’ 

Mary was not guite so sure on either point, and she looked with some 
anxiety to the possibility that the friend whose happiness was as dear to 
her as her own should at last be doomed to disappointment. ‘As to 
dying,” she said, ‘‘¢hat might be merely the expression of his own ex- 
citement.” 

Henry Pigott returned late to dinner, and his account of a dispute 
with Mr. Camp as to the committal of a poacher, sufficiently indicated 
that the dull cloud was again spreading over the towers of Knight’s 
Carey. ‘Their possessor was evidently ruffled, but he affected to be admir- 
ing the colour of a glass of claret, as he held it to the light, while 
exclaiming against “ the folly of raising a fellow like that too much above 
his proper station.” 

He did not tell them exactly how his dispute with Mr. Camp had 
arisen. . 

Darrell had been again brought before the magistrates for poaching ; 
and as the evidence was too ciear to be resisted, Mr. Camp, “ from a 
painful sense of duty,” had agreed with Mr. Pigott to send the culprit 
(from whom it was idle to expect payment of the fines) for three months 
to Ilbury. When this decision was about to be given, Darrell said, that 
before anything more was done there was something of importance which 
he wished to mention to Squire Pigott in private. Henry ordered him 
to be taken into the clerk’s room, and, following him there, inquired, as 
he entered, what he desired to say. 

“You know, squire,” replied Darrell, “that Dick Simmons is xot 
dead.” 

*“ Well; and what has that to do with the case before us?” asked 
Henry. 

‘It has this to do,” said Darrell, “that if you send me to prison, I’ll 
bring Dick Simmons down upon yourself.” 

When it really exists, we can scarcely imagine a more painful position 
for any man than to live in fear of such a threat ; to know that, at any 
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moment, the spectre of unrevealed guilt may stand before him ; and that 
his fair fame may be blasted by a breath. In this instance, the power was 
partly self-created. The dark spot that seemed to rest upon his father’s 
memory touched continually against the selfish pride of Henry Pigott, 
and made him morbidly sensitive to influences which he should from the 
first have despised ; and he now stood aghast before the criminal whom 
he was about to condemn. 

‘‘ Simmons,” he muttered, “is a perjured villain; or you would never 
have known anything about him.” 

“Very likely,” replied Darrell ; “he looks as much. But let me off 
this time, squire, and I can prevent his troubling you.” 

“ Can you 2” 

“Tcan. Why dang it, I can turn that fellow round my finger. I'd 
be bound to have him transported again in six months.” 

Henry suddenly looked at him, with an expression which could not be 
mistaken ; but merely said, ‘ Go back into court, Darrell. Do what you 
promise, and you shall not suffer.” 

When he had resumed his seat, he whispered to Mr. Camp that, from 
circumstances which had been mentioned to him, he thought the prisoner 
should be discharged. 

“‘ What are they ?” asked his brother magistrate. 

‘“ That, I am not at liberty to tell you,” replied Henry. 

“ Had you been as long in the commission as myself, Mr. Pigott,” said 
his worship, ‘‘ you would have known the irregularity of asking me to 
dismiss a charge which had been already proved; and to dismiss it on 
grouads that were not before me. No, no, Mr. Pigott, you are perfectly 
aware of my opinions on the subject of the game laws : they are a relict 
of the barbarism of our ancestors; but my duty at present is merely 
administrative. I believe that Iam right, Mr. Bungleston ?” 

And the sentence was delivered. 

‘‘ Squire Pigott!” cried Darrell, in a tone of remonstrance, 

“The circumstances you have mentioned,” said Henry, “ shall be 
taken into consideration.” 

“T hope so,” rejoined Darrell, ‘A bargain’s a bargain; and 

“‘T shall be ready to receive your information,” interrupted Henry, 
“before you are removed to Ilbury.” 

The prisoner, who had a glimmering that the fines would be paid, was 
then taken out of court. 

“Being an older magistrate than yourself,” said Mr. Camp, as they 
rose, ‘you must excuse my saying, Mr. Pigott, that there seems some- 
thing both singular and improper in these private conferences with a pri- 
soner. At least it appears so to me; and I have had a little more ex- 
perience in such matters than you have, Mr. Pigott. I wish you a good 
morning, sir.” 

It was no wonder, after this, that Henry returned home with a ruffled 
temper. 

He expressed his surprise at the abrupt departure of his guest ; but 
the next day’s post from Dover brought explanations; and there were 
kind remembrances both to Mary and Miss Pigott. 


” 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXXIV.—Memoirs or James Mowtoomery.* 


THE appearance of two more volumes of this kindly written but sadly 
diffuse work, invites to a renewed noticet of the amiable poet’s memoirs 
and correspondence. 

Adventures do not multiply in Montgomery’s life, as its years roll on. 
The editors exercise all their ingenuity to eke out, into presentable shape, 
the faintest approach to one. Great must have been their thankfulness 
to have the poet’s express sanction, if not instruction, to make the most of 
what himself calls “a very pretty adventure.” which, he adds, “should 
not be forgotten in the history of my life.” Nor has it been. And thus it 
runs in the biography, bearing date April 16, 1823: “Mr. Holland 
called upon Montgomery, who had but just returned from Manchester, 
where he had been attending a missionary meeting. He said his friend 
Aston had introduced to him Mr. Ainsworth,} an intelligent young man, 
who had just published a volume of clever verse under the name of 
‘Chidiock Tichbourne.’ This interview had been mutually agreeable to 
the parties ;§ and when our friend took leave of Mr. Aston, and inquired 
the way to Mr. Coward’s chapel, near to which he had lodgings, the 
young poct, overhearing the question, said he would accompany him. 
This was gladly assentgd to; and setting out, arm-in-arm, they took the 
direction of the streets that first presented themselves, talking at the 
same time most earnestly on literary subjects. After having walked toa 
considerable distance—in the wrong direction !—Ainsworth intimated to 
his companion that he must leave him. ‘ Leave me!’ exclaimed Mont- 

mery, with surprise ; ‘I thought you were conducting me toward Mr. 
Joward’s chapel ?’? An explanation followed, when it appeared that both 
parties were alike strangers to the town, each taking it for granted that 
the other knew, and was leading the wav! After laughing heartily at 
their mutual simplicity in thus illustrating the parable of ‘the blind 
leading the blind,’ our friend added, ‘ Well, Mr. Ainsworth, this is a very 
pretty adventure, and should not be forgotten in the history of your life 
and mine.’”|| Probably the second “party” in this “mutually agree- 
able’’ comedy of errors, and vagrant piece of “ mutual simplicity,” will be 
satisfied with its having already been put on record once, and cheerfully 
cede the monopoly of it to these Memoirs. 





* By John Holland and James Everett. Vols. IJ1., IV. Longman and Co. 
1855. 

¢t See New Monthly, April, 1855. 

t Who, we are apprised in a foot-note, is one and the same with “ William 
Harrison Ainsworth, subsequently well known to literature.” 

§ Mr. Holland’s is not the perfection of original or elegant writing, as this cha- 
racteristic sentence may serve to show. We shall have occasion to refer again to 
his liking for “ parties,” “ individuals,” &c. 

|| Memoirs of Montgomery, vol. iv. pp. 15 sq. (And p. 21, where Montgomery 
alludes, in a letter, to “the pleasant digression with Mr. Ainsworth.”) 
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Adventures, then, and scenes of excitement, and dramatic vicissitudes, 
and moving accidents, are wholly awanting in these volumes of a or 
man’s life. The nearest approximation to anything of the kind, will be 
found in the records they duly register of ma events as Montgomery’s 
first speech from a platform, his admission to the Moravian church, a 
visit to Searborough, others to London and Taunton, his début in the 
pulpit, his career as a Sunday-school teacher, his appearance at the 
Cutlers’ Feast, the Sheffield testimonial of respect and public dinner to 
him, his Bible-Society tour in the north of England, the delivery of his 
Lectures on Modern Poets, &c. In 1825 he disposed of the Sheffield 
Jris, with equally rare and honourable “ solicitude” lest the new pro- 
prietor (Mr. Blackwell, an ex-Methodist-preacher) should “‘make a bad 
or a blind bargain.” Prompted by this spirit, he left four hundred 
pounds (the price of the copyright) in the hands of the purchaser, 
‘tacitly resolved,” we are rather ungrammatically told, ‘that should 
the paper fail, never to receive the money.” His superiority to the 
sordid ways of money-making is, indeed, once and again shown in the 
course of these pages. “ Montgomery’s attention to pecuniary affairs, 
where his own interests only were concerned, was,” says Mr. Holland, 
“truly poetical, if we may thus designate an indifference amounting 
almost to culpability. Such of his debtors as could obtain their accounts 
might discharge them if they thought fit to do so; but, if not themselves 
weary of taking credit, they were in little danger of being asked for 
money. It is equally worthy of remark, that no person was ever more 
punctual in his payments than Montgomery ; not a single instance having 
been known of a traveller or other claimant ever leaving the office with 
his account unpaid. He never in his life sued any one for a debt; and 
it is no hyperbole to say that he lost hundreds of pounds under the 
statute of limitations.” In 1818 we find him writing to Dr. Raffles of 
Liverpool]: ‘ Ever since we metin Liverpool three years ago, I have been 
passing through a series of temporal adversities, which have made me 
feel how vain, as well as transient, are worldly possessions. Something 
like wealth came to me almost as unexpected as svuow in summer, and it 
has disappeared almost as suddenly as such a phenomenon would do in 
nature. Yet have I had no reason to complain, but daily, hourly, reason 
to be thankful, that though my superfluous treasure was of no use, and a 
great trouble to me, all that I needed I have had in abundance,”—In 
taking farewell of his readers in the Jris, he told them, with honest 

ride, that from the first moment that he became the director of a public 
journal, he took his own ground, and stood upon it through many years 
of changes, and rested by it still—his ground being, a plain determina- 
tion, come wind or sun, come fire or flood, to do what was right—laying 
stress on the purpose, not the performance, for this was the polar star to 
which his compass pointed, though with considerable “ variations of the 
needle.” What he calls. the “romance” of his “ public life’ ended 
with the year 1805 ; the succeeding twenty had brought their cares and 
trials, but only of the ordinary kind, “the eommon lot,” though, as he 
said, not always the better to bear on that account. Reviewing his 
editorial career, he could refer to times when he was persecuted by the 


“¢ Aristocrats,’ and abandoned by the “Jacobins,” and when he found 
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nearly as little favour with the milder successors of these two defunct 
classes—a fact involving, he says, “‘a presumptive proof of my impar- 
tiality.” His biographers give copious extracts from the columns of the 
Tris, from chapter to chapter of the Memoirs; a boon to such readers as 
admire Montgomery’s ornate gold-leaf prose—possibly a bore to others 
of a soon sated, or jam satis-fied temperament. For the delectation of 
the one class, and the jam satis-faction of the other, may be quoted a 
truly magniloquent paragraph from the Jris for April 13, 1819, ona 
case of death from hydrophobia : 

“ There is a secrecy about the access, the latency, the action, and the 
issue of this destroyer, almost as impenetrable as the realities of the in- 
visible world, which we know to exist without the possibility of appre- 
hending their mode of existence by any of our senses. ... . He (the 
deceased) had, at the utmost, pr: bow handled a dog that died of what 
is called ‘the distemper,’ and through some imperceptible puncture of 
the skin the contagion entered as quietly as a ray of light falls upon the 
eye, and was undistinguished among the millions of momentary sensa- 
tions that form the links of that chain of conscious existence which is 
felt in the whole, while the parts are too minute and evanescent to be 
detected and separated by the most exquisite scrutiny. During the 
progress of his agonies, the deceased possessed perfect presence of .mind, 
and except under the highest paroxysms of involuntary exasperation, 
manifested the most gentle, considerate, and compliant disposition. To- 
wards his wife he showed a tenderness most affecting to the beholders, 
and indeed the horrors of his situation were softened beyond anything 
that they had ever heard of persons so agonised, by the amiable and 
generous feelings of an unsophisticated heart frequently bursting forth 
with passionate expressions of gratitude, attachment, and good will. He 
seemed to die by too rapid a combustion of life, as if the flame that in 
the course of nature might have warmed and cheered existence for forty 
years to come, had ali been condensed and expended in the space of two 
days ; sensibility being so quickened that a drop of liquid was as difficult 
to swallow as the ocean, and a breath of air as terrible as the blast of the 
simoom.” 

Montgomery’s letters improve with age, but, like his newspaper 
leaders and hydronhobie paragraphs, they are efflorescent with rather 
artificial flowers. They shine, however, in a good as well as gaudy 
and garish sense, by the side of those of most of his correspondents,— 
Southey always and memorably excepted. Southey’s beautiful letters, 
so genuine, pure, unconstrained, and full of heart, are delightful to meet 
with, amid so much flat and unprofitable matter; and one jumps at them 
like—to use Scott’s simile, when pressing the laureateship on Southey— 
like a cock at a gooseberry. There was cordial sympathy between the 
Tory churchman and the Radical nonconformist ; and for both their sakes 
it is to be regretted that their personal acquaintance, which Robert the 
Rhymer most pressingly desired to improve, was so slight and restricted. 
Southey came to Sheffield, and saw the genius of the Jris; and Mont- 
gomery went to the Lakes, but it was while Southey was away. To one 
correspondent our Sheffield tourist writes: “I climbed to the top of 
the ‘mighty Helvellyn,’ Skiddaw, &c. I saw Wordsworth; did not see 
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Southey; would not see another lion of that neighbourhood ;* and Hy 4 
and hoped, but in vain, to see a fourth.” The lion whom he might, but 
would not see, appears, from another letter (to Miss Gales), to have been 
Professor Wilson : ‘‘ Professor Wilson’s is a handsome small house and 
pleasure-ground,”’ he writes, ‘of which I merely caught a glimpse as we 
rolled through the dust of the road before the slope on which it stands. 
He is there, and I have been offered an introduction, which I dare not 
accept.” Or does he imply here that to will was present with him ? 


Letting J dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 

Rather we suspect the ‘‘ dare not” of the last letter is alter et idem with 
the “‘ would not” of the first, be the writer’s antipathy to pleasant Elleray 
what it may. Then, again, as to the fourth lion of the Lake regions, 
whom, he says, he “ longed and hoped to see, but in vain,” that would seem 
—by again comparing “notes” (post-office, not printed ones)—to have 
been Thomas de Quincey ; for thus runs the parallel passage referred to: 
‘“‘T may just say that I have seen the greatest lion here,-— Wordsworth ; 
and the dens of two others,—the Opium Eater’s, and Professor Wilson’s. 
. . . De Quincey’s cottage is a little nutshell of a house; but though I 
could discern nothing attractive about it, I should have been glad to have 
peeped in, if I could have been to him what he was to me,—invisible.” 
In yet another letter, on the Lake subject, to Mr. Holland, he is more ex- 
plicit as to his visit to Southey’s Keswick abode: ‘I have not been with- 
out many delightful lucid intervals since I left home, and have had the 
hardihood not only to call upon Wordsworth, with a body-guard of fair 
ladies, and a poet, the son of a poet, to introduce me; but, on the last 
day of our stay at Keswick, I ventured to rap at the door of my friend the 
Laureate, though I knew’ that he and his family were gone from home; 
but I heard that Mrs. Coleridge was keeping house for him, and, on the 
ground of former acquaintance with her husband, I plucked up courage 
to introduce myself to her, and avail myself of the opportunity of looking 
at the well-furnished shelves and through the windows of the poet’s study. 
His house and library are such as even you, with all your moderation, 
might be forgiven for coveting—with the salvo that he should be no 
poorer.”’+ 

The allusions in the foregoing extract to ‘‘ lucid intervals,” &c., relate 
to that sensitive nervous system, so liable to depression and physical de- 
rangement, from which the writer was, more or less, a lifelong sufferer. 
Abundant illustrations, trivial and otherwise, of this morbid susceptibility, 
occur in the Memoirs. At one time he goes from London to Bristol by 
night-coach, and we are assured “ the irksomeness of such a long, solitary, 
nocturnal ride was hardly less than terrifying to his sensitive nerves and 
shattered frame.” At another, his alarm at hydrophobia in Sheffield 
arouses in him such a “ distaste, not to say horror” [why mod say a horror? 
considering the next sentence] “of the canine race” [not to say dogs], 
that “‘on more than one occasion, he,” kind, philanthropic, but most miso- 





* This was in 1829. The year before, he had declined an invitation to meet 
Thomas Moore, the “insuperable obstacle” in Montgomery’s mind being, his au- 
thorship of the Eclectic review of Moore’s “ Odes and Epistles.” Moore alludes to 
it in his Diary, as “rather an over-delicate scruple.” 

Tt Mem. of Montgomery, vol. iv. cf. pp. 331-2, 338, 349-50, 
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nic James Montgomery, becomes “the public advocate for the whole- 
im destruction of,” what Mr. Holland calls, “a vile and useless class of 
these animals which infested and disgraced the town.” At another, a 
sudden noise among the audience he is addressing, makes him “shrink 
back, sit down on a low seat at the feet of the chairman, apparently stupi- 
fied, and cover his face with his handkerchief.” At another, also an 
oratorical experience, he is “alarmed and arrested,” to use his own words, 
‘by a man, who, in trying to place lights in a chandelier, brought his 
candle so near, that it barely missed touching my face ; and it was well 
that it did so, for I was in a terribly agitated iow combustible state”—as 
impressionable, almost, as Mdlle. Rachel, when the little dog struck up 
during the in extremis of Adrienne Lecouvreur. At another, the receipt 
of a remonstrant letter to “ Mr. Editor,” affects him for some minutes in 
a manner “really distressing to those about him.” Mr. Everett takes 
him a drive, and he is in a panic because he has not previously assured 
himself of the driver’s competency ; and it takes “some minutes” to “ re- 
assure” him—the reverend driver plus editor being, by his own confes- 
sion, seconded by “the fresh, balmy air,” which “ acted as a sedative.” 
He is subjected to severe “ nocturnal horrors,” now from the unknown 
resence of a drunken voter, who groans, and breathes “ most stertorously” 
m an adjoming bed—place, a Yorkshire inn—time, dark and dreary Oc- 
tober midnight; and now from the perambulations, under similar cireum- 
stances, of a stray kitten, making night hideous, and the poet’s eye in a 
fine frenzy to roll, and his each particular hair to stand on end, till there 
comes an unmistakable feline ‘‘ mew !” to hush, hush his perturbed spirit. 
But the melancholy that so often marked him for her own is no jesting 
matter. His youth, as he tells Joseph Aston, had been “a cold and blighted 
spring,” of which his summer and autumn félt the ungenial influence 
and harsh effects. His pastor, Mr. Ramftler, of Fulneck, somewhere asks 
him if he ascribes his “ tendency to depression of spirits” to the Fulneck 
(Moravian) mode of education; and adds: ‘“ That yours is a life of woe, 
you probably acknowledge as a providential mercy.” The letters of his 
friends make frequent allusion to his “sadness and sinking of spirit.” “ I 
grieve,” says Archdeacon Wrangham, “to hear you speak of ‘ darkness, 
clouds, and shadows,” &c. But his melancholy was not wholly com- 
pounded of bitters; it had its sweets as well. ‘ Nothing,” he tells a fair 
correspondent—*“ nothing is sweet to me, so strangely am I constituted, 
unless it be melancholy also.” In these moods he is no more to be pitied, 
or condoled with, than Samuel Rogers when fe sings, 


Go—you may call it madness, folly, 
You shali not chase my gloom away ; 
There’s such a charm in melancholy 
I would not, if I could be, gay.* 








* Intensely grave as the editors are, and as most of Montgomery’s circumlocu- 
tory associates to whom they introduce us, appear to be, the poet himself could 
jest in season, and enjoy his laugh—with them, if they willed it—sometimes, one 
cannot help thinking, a little slily a¢ them. Now and then, indeed, he was capable 
of even snubbing his Boswells, in pretty nearly as offhand a manner as Johnson 
snubbed the incomparable head of that clan. Says Mr. Editor Holland, for instance: 
“It is said the measles are more dangerous in their effect on persons who have 
not had the small-pox.” Whereupon says Montgomery : “I suppose your grand- 
mother told you so”—and that ancient lady's grandson conscientiously records the 
supposition. He could manufacture puns and jokes, too, in a quiet retail way; as 
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These volymes contain many droppings of criticism from the mouth 
and the pen of Montgomery, some of Tons pointed and true, most of 
them interesting. Here are a few of them, taken pretty well at haphazard, 
by which the reader can judge for himself of the manner of them, and 
the value: Of Byron (in 1819): “ Byron, indeed, is no man, as men are 
now-a-days—he is one of Nature’s prodigious births ; and more original, 
powerful, and sweet, with all his wildness and barbarism, and dissonance, 
than all his living brethren put together; and among the dead I can find 
nothing like him, though a few may be equal, or superior, taking them 
all in all. You* think his ‘Mazeppa’ unworthy of him. This is too 
high a compliment: it is not his best; but if, as you hint, such poetry 
might be undertaken by the acre, he is the only one who could execute 
the contract. For my part, if I could manage a rood, I should sing, 
‘Exegi monumentum ere perennius.’” ‘ Milman’s ‘Fall of Jeru- 
salem’ is one of the most classical and finished poems of the day; but it 
is as passionless as it is brilliant. Campbell’s stanzas on the battle of 
Hohenlinden are worth the whole of Milman’s poem, and I would rather 
be the author of that spirited lyric than of all that Milman ever wrote. 
. . . « This little poem was sent to me either by Campbell himself, or 
some friend to whom he had given a copy, for insertion in the Jris. 
Though a mere sketch, it has all the effect of a finished picture; it sets 
the mind afloat, and furnishes matter for thinking: the imagination is 
more immediately carried away with it, than it would be by minute 
details, and this is the poetry which will ever be popular.” “I cannot 
read Allan Cunningham’s tales with patience: his descriptions of scenery 
are often, indeed generally, very happy; but his personages are mostly 
drawn out of all c ter: a set of rustic mountain lead miners, from 
the village of Eyam, never in this world did talk, or could talk, in such 
a style as he has described. An old Derbyshire woman would be about 
as likely to talk Greek, as to utter such sentiments as those which the 
ingenious story-teller has attributed to her in describing the plague.” 
This was said in a conversation with Mr. Holland—who replied, that, 
although liable to these objections, it must be owned that Allan Cunning- 
ham had a fine and really poetic mind. Montgomery rejoins: “ He 
has ; and I am only sorry that, instead of concentrating his energies on 
some subject worthy of his genius, he is prodigally wasting it on such 
trifles as these : his imagination is fast running to seed—seed not 
worth gathering, but light and valueless as thistle-down” (1823). Se- 








where, at an evangelical breakfast-part , a lusty gentleman present spoke of himself 
as “ a reed shaken with the wind,” and Montgomery (in an aside) suggested, “ He 
must surely mean a bamboo.” Or where, at a Methodist dinner-party, an American 
guest mentioned that the then President, General Jackson, was “half a Methodist,” 
through the influence of his wife, who “not only attended the Methodist ministry, 
but prayed with and exhorted penitents in the camp meetings, in the performance 
of which duty the general said he would rather see his wife than a dozen minis- 
ters.” “Half a Methodist!” exclaimed Montgomery: “‘he was more than that, 
judging from the conduct of his better half.” And again, corhing unexpectedly on 
Chantrey, who was geologising, hammer in hand, on the Matlock-road, “ What, 
Mr. Chantrey!” cries the poet: “is it you? who ever could have expected to find 
you breaking stones on the king’s highway !”—'These, however, it must be owned, 
compose the cream of his facetia ; and exigent tastes may after all pronounce it 
but skim-milk of its kind. 

* Mr. Joseph Aston. 
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veral of our olden writers also come under passing review: on one 
occasion Montgomery’s Boswells lead him to talk about the wit of divines 
like South, and of dramatists like Sedley; and he remarks: “ Play- 
wrights as well as preachers are sometimes more obviously moulded by, 
than directly responsible for, the spirit of the age—which, however, it 
ought to be the duty* of both rather to reprove than reflect, when it is 
vicious. Shakspeare finds an apology, where and when he most needs it, 
in the manners of his day. He can hardly be compared with South ; 
however, they may be contrasted. Shakspeare is never vulgar; and when 
he offends against delicacy—which is not seldom—he does not seem to 

out of his way for an occasion of doing so; whereas every vulgarism 
of ammnns to be the result of a set purpose. Shakspeare wrote 
gaily, naturally, and freely as the birds sing; South artificially, as if 
evincing @ viciously acquired taste: Shakspeare’s pruriences spring up 
spontaneously like rank weeds in a rich soil; South’s buffooneries appear 
like ill plants carefully cultivated.” ‘I know not in English literature, 
a name that has been, in many respects, more wronged than that of 
Francis Quarles ; wronged too, in times past, by those who ought best 
to have discerned, and most generously to have distinguished, between 
merits and defects, both partaking of the peculiarities of the age. I 
grant, at once, that both he and Withers have injured their own fame 
more than either the slanders of their contemporaries or the neglect of 
posterity could otherwise have done ;— Quarles especially, by the quantity 
of crude matter with which he has encumbered some of his finest concep- 
tions, as well as by the base phraseology with which he has often pro- 
faned his purest, loveliest, and otherwise most felicitous diction. . .. . 
While his faults are sometimes so laboured that they seem to have been 
committed on purpose, his beauties, on the other hand, are, apparently, 
so spontaneous, that they alone, amidst his anomalous compositions, seem 
to be natural to him.” Blackwell, one of the interlocutors, here inter- 
poses an ‘‘observe,” to the effect, that there is some truth in old Pom- 
fret’s remark, that ‘“ to please nobody would be as much a new thing as 
to please everybody.” Montgomery’s bile is stirred at the mention of 
‘old Pomfret,” whom he proceeds incontinently to ‘do for,” by replying 
to interlocutor Blackwell: “ Yes; but to rest that opinion on a sneer at 
* Quarles and Withers,’ is amusing enough on the part of one who is 
not fit to be named with them. He [scil. “old Pomfret”) has not a 
thought two feet high in his whole collection; for his ‘Choice,’ which 
has been praised, what is it but the common-place confession of an idle 
man, who wishes to be idler still ?” Blackwell interlocutor very properly, 
or very judiciously, changes the subject, having made a bad “ Choice” of 
old Pomfret (or Montgomery for him), and abruptly asks : “ Do you in- 
tend to give extractst from Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher ?” 
We had fears that the questionist had this time made a still more aggra- 
vating nomination ; but the respondent mildly answers: ‘From the 





* One fears the reporters of the poet’s conversations give them very far from 
litteratim et verbatim. Surely they have more share than he in the sentence, ut 
supra, about its being the duty to be the duty of both, &c., and similar unpoetical 
pleonasms. 

a ues to Montgomery’s collection of Sacred Poetry, then in progress 
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former, but not from the latter. I once bought an old edition of their 
works, which I found such a sty of filthiness, that I felt I could neither 
keep it nor sell it conscientiously ; so I cut out the fine portrait of 
Fletcher, gave it to a collector of prints, and burnt the book.” 

Of Lord Brooke’s poems he ee or writes rather (to Mr. Editor 
Everett, 1828): They “are exceedingly elaborate productions. There 
is much profound and curious thought displayed in them, but very little 
of either fire or tenderness. They show a man of noble intellect and in- 
defatigable study in searching for hid treasure in the least accessible 
depths of his own mind. It requires almost as much toil to read them as 
to write such poetry as passes for very pretty thinking in our more vola- 
tileage.” And of Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Angler” (in a letter to Mr. Editor 
Holland, 1829): “I envy you the pleasure to come if you have not 
already perused the book. What a second reading may be I cannot tell, 
but to me the first was more entrancing than opium-eating in the earliest 
stage ;—the spirits, the nerves, the affections are so enchantingly touched, 
while the understanding is so gently exercised, that the idlest fellow in 
the world, with a little fancy and feeling, may imagine the soul of pleasant 
old Walton transmigrated into himself.’’* 


A few words in conclusion on the editors’ part in this compilation. 
Their crowning fault is, the not knowing when to stop, where to condense, 
or what to omit. Their memoir of a good and able man would gain in 
compound interest by the simple rule of subtraction or long division. 
One volume, or two at the most, would have been a far greater success 
than the—who shall say how many ?—required by a plan which, at the 
fourth volume, leaves us in the year of grace 1530. Many a letter is 
inserted which could have been kindly spared, as adding only to the bulk 
of the book, not to our knowledge of the man. In one of them, to Mr. 
Bennet, he remarks: ‘ And if I tell you what Iam, what I think, what I 
do, and what I suffer, even for one hour, you will know pretty well what 
has been the history of twelve months with me.” But the editors give 
us the twelve months iz eaxtenso. Nor is their style more swift, or 
sprightly ‘than in the first two volumes. Big phrases still abound ; as 
where it is said that Montgomery’s exclamation in Eckington church- 
yard, “ Betsy, when I die, bury me here !” was not, in the event, com- 
plied with, because ‘imperious circumstances ultimately controlle1 the 
disposal of his remains,” &c. ; or where his ‘‘ Pelican Island” is “ viewed 
in the coincident foci of evangelical and moral truth ;” or where the opera- 
tion of Enclosure Acts is pronounced “ an unwelcome if not an inequitable 
mode of converting an imprescriptive and inalienable heritage of the poor 
into real estate, statutably held or legally transferable,” even our rural 
footpaths being ai last “‘ devoted to the grasp of the same mercenary legis- 
lation.” A parting growl, too, we must have at the use and abuse of the 
word “ individual,’ without any reference to its idiosyncratic sense : thus 
Mr. D’Ewes is an “ interesting individual ;” Captain Cook was bound ap- 





* On another occasion, Walton’s “ Angler” being mentioned, Montgomery is 
asked whether he had ever exercised the craft himself; and answers: “‘ Yes; once 
at Eckington, and caught fish too,—to their evident surprise,—and no less to my 
own, that they should be such fools as to swallow a baited hook of mine,” 
—Vol. iv. 348. 
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ice to “an individual im a retail shop near Whitby;” there are, it 
seems, ‘certain individuals who can never be brought to attempt versifi- 
cation” (terque quaterque beati individuals!); Mr. Thomas Champion, 
scissor manufacturer, and Master of the Cutlers’ Company, is styled a 
“gpirited and respectable mdividual;”’ Mr. Bennet, “a gentlemanly, 
well-informed, pious, and very closely-observant mdividual ;” in a boating 
aecident on the Ouse, “ seven individuals perished ;” and Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Bethell, and Mr. Duncombe are unkindly marked out as “three of 
the four individuals who aspired to represent the great county of York” 
in 1830. ‘The word is a good word, and has its excellent uses. But to 
what base uses words may degenerate! A man is an individual, in the 
definition of a lately deceased philologist and wary student of words, as 
regarded in his special, particular unity, not in his public capacity, not as 
a member of a body: he is an individual, so far as he is an integral 
whole, different and distinct from other men : and that which makes him 
what he is, that in which he differs and is distinguished from other men, 
is his individuality, and individuates or individualises him. ‘To appl 
this distinctive word without distinction, this differentiating term wit 
indifference, to human beings generally, is to mulct the language of an 
expression it can hardly afford to spare, in its proper significance, even to 
answer the demands of polysyllabie prose. 





THE OLD GRENADLER’S STORY. 
(TOLD ON A BENCH OUTSIDE THE INVALIDES. ) 


bY G. W. THORNBURY, 


"Twas the day beside the Pyramids, 
It seems but an hour ago, 

‘That Kieber’s foot stood firm im squares, 
Returning blow for blow. 

The Mamelukes were tossing 
Their standards to the sky, 

When | heard a child’s voice say, “ My men, 
Teach me the way to die !” 


"Twas a little drummer, with his side 
Torn terribly with shot ; 

But still he feebly beat his drum, 
As though the wound were not, 

And when the Mameluke’s wild horse 
Burst with a seream and cry, 

He said, “ O men of the Forty-third, 
Leach me the way to die! 


“My mother has got other sons, 
With stouter hearts than mine, 

But none more ready blood for France 
To pour out free as wine. 

Yet still life’s sweet,” the brave lad moaned, 
“ Fair are this earth and sky ; 

Then, comrades of the Forty-thi 

Teach me the way to die!” 
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I saw Salenche of the granite heart 
Wiping his burning eyes— 

It was indeed more pitiful 
Than mere loud sobs and cries. 

One bit his cartridge till his lip 
Grew black as winter sky, 

But still the boy moaned, “ Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die !” 


Then never saw I sight like that, 
The sergeant flung down flag, 
Even the fifer bound his brow 
With a wet and bloody rz 
They looked at loeks and fixed their steel, 
But never made reply, 
Until he sobbed out once again, 
*§ Teach me the way to die f” 


Then with a shout that flew to God 
They strode into the fray ; 

I saw their red plumes join and wave, 
But slowly melt away. 

The last who went—a wounded man— 
Bade the poor boy good-by, 

And said, ‘‘ We men of the Forty-third 
Teach you the way to die!” 


I never saw so sad a look 
As the poor youngster cast, 
When the hot smoke of cannon 
In cloud and whirlwind pass’d. 
Earth shook, and heaven answered : 
I watched his eagle eye, 
As he faintly moaned, “The Forty-third 
Leach me the way lo die!” 


Then with a musket for a crutch 
He lnnped unto the fight ; 
I, with a bullet in my hip, 
Had neither strength nor might. 
But, proudly beating on his drum, 
A fever in his eye, 
I heard him moan, “ The Forty-third 
Taught me the way to die f 


They found him on the morrow, 
Stretched on the heap of dead ; 

His hand was in the grenadier’s 
Who at his bidding bled. 

They hung a medal round his neck, 
And closed his dauntless eye ; 

On the stone they cut ‘‘ The Forty+third 
Taught him the way to die !” 


"Tis forty years from then till now— 
The grave gapes at my feet— 

Yet when I think of such a boy, 
I feel my old heart beat. 

And from r:* sleep I sometimes wake, 
Hearing a feeble cry, 

And a voice that says, “ Now, Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die P? 
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ALL SOULS’ EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I, 


It is one of the pleasantest spots in that part of France, the little 
commune of St. Eloi, so named after its church. It lies in the north, 
not very many miles from Calais; and to this circumstance may be 
owing the fact, that one summer’s day, some two or three age ago, two 
strange ladies were set down by the morning diligence at the only inn, or 
auberge, the village could boast, over whose door was written, Jci on loge 
a pied et a > 4 

The landlady came forward, in a blue petticoat and white bracers, 
with sabots on her feet and a long broom in her hand. ‘ What did 
mesdames please to require ?” 

“Nous étes viens—tell her, Clara—pour avoir trouver some apart- 
ments,”’ began the elder lady, in an accent as French as her grammar. 

‘*¢ Mesdames sont Anglaises,” interrupted the woman. 

“ Oui,” hastily answered the elder lady, “that is, Irlandaises—it’s 
all the same—and nous besoin des appartements. Vous comprends ? 
Why don’t you explain, Clara, standing there as silent as a post ?” 

* Dear mamma, if you will allow me a moment to speak.” And 
turning to the woman, the young lady explained, in perfect French, with- 
out the least accent, that her mother, being in delicate health, required 
quiet, pure country air, and pure country milk; that a friend in Calais, 
where they had been recently staying, had recommended St. Eloi. Could 
the landlady tell them of apartments ?” 

“ Never was asked for such a thing before,” responded the hostess. 
But at that moment a very handsome young man rode up, sprang from 
his horse, tossed the bridle to the landlady, and spoke : 

** I'll leave him here for five minutes, dame ; just put him in the stable 
as he is. I am going in to Duterte’s to do a commission for my 
mother.”’ 

He was tall and slender, very young, perhaps twenty, with a fair com- 
plexion, good features, and a small, dark moustache. 

“ Master Francis,” cried the landlady, “ these good English ladies are 
wanting apartments. Do you believe there is such a thing to be had in 
St. Eloi ?” 

The young man raised his hat, and turned to the ladies with a ready 
smile. ‘* Could he have the honour of being of service to them ?” 

“Tell him, Clara—I can see he is a gentleman—he may be of more 
use to us than that ill-dressed landlady,” cried Mrs. Fitzgerald. And 
the young lady, blushing very deeply, for which neither she nor anybody 
else could see occasion, proceeded to repeat to him what she had pre- 
viously explained to the hostess. 

The young man considered. ‘“ Truly, I don’t know,” he said. “I 
fear This spot is so very retired, you see, that visitors rarely come 
to it, consequently no accommodation has ever been provided. Let me 
see—Madame Coe has a commodious house: what do you think of la 
mire Coe, dame?” This question was addressed to the landlady. 
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“Well, you have a talent for getting out of difficulties, Master 
Francis! If they find rooms anywhere, they'll find them at Mother 
Coe’s. She has done nothing but grumble, grumble, since her daughters 
married, at the loneliness of her big house, and the easy life Babette leads 
of it. She might like somebody in it for company. Suppose you were 
to go and see, Master Francis ?” 

‘“‘ What a civil, gentlemanly young man!” exclaimed the lady, looking 
after him as he moved away. “I always took young Frenchmen to be 
nothing but monkeys. Ask who he is, Clara.” 

He was the young gentleman at the chateau, the landlady answered, 
Francois Latange, and owned a good bit of property in the commune— 
that is, his father did. Monsieur Latange was very old now, turned 
seventy, and sat in the chimney-corner all day, noticing nobody. They 
supplied him with plenty of tablets* to suck, and that was all he cared 
for. Madame was not so old, not fifty, a scolding, never-quiet dame, 
who ruled despotically the house, and the village, and especially Master 
Francis. He was the only child, and the heir to all, but Madame had a 
niece who lived with her, Mademoiselle Anastasie, a demoiselle of six- 
and-twenty, with a vinegar face and a cherry-coloured coiffure, who 
looked after the kitchen sharper than Madame did, and scolded the 
servants twice to heronce. Master Francis was betrothed to Mademoiselle 
Anastasie, and they were to be married when he was twenty-one: that 
would be in another year. The landlady hoped it would be a prosperous 
ménage, but she had a notion that Master Francis was too fond of ad- 
miring pretty faces to put up exclusively with the plain one of Made- 
moiselle Anastasie. 

She was interrupted by the return of Master Francis himself. He 
had seen Madame Coe (except in conversations of ceremony, like the 
present, that gentlewoman was familiarly styled la mére Coe), and 
thought matters might be arranged. Would the ladies allow him the 
honour of escorting them to her house ? 

Matters were arranged. Madame Coe was not less pleased to have 
her solitary rooms occupied, and to afford an increase of employment to 
her lazy maid Babette, than the ladies were to agree to her very reason- 
able terms. And in a few days they arrived finally with their luggage, 
and took up their abode in St. Eloi. 

It was quite an event to the village, and everybody fell in love with 
“ Meess Clare,” as they soon got to call her, who really was a very lov- 
able young lady, with her charming beauty and her modest manners. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald at times got laughed at, and that was when she insisted 
on plunging wholesale into French. How was it, they asked, that Miss 
Clare spoke it so well? Miss Clare had been educated at a convent in 
Ireland, some of whose inmates spoke pure French. At first, afew called 
them ‘“ English heretics,” but it came out that they were staunch Roman 
Catholics, with not a taint of heresy about them. Madame Latange 
did not take quite kindly to them. She hated and despised the English— 
they were “si fiers et si bétes”—but she condescendingly invited them to 
spend an occasional day at the chateau, where Clara had to make friends 
with Mademoiselle Anastasie. And Master Francis and Miss Clare, how 
did they get on? Oh, we are coming to that by-and-by. 








* A sweetmeat made of treacle and butter, answering somewhat to the English 
“ bull’s-eye,” much patronised by French children of all ages. 
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II. 


Tne time arrived for the rage au sort of that year for the depart- 
ment of the Pas de Calais. The English reader is probably aware that 
French male subject, on approaching his twenty-first year, has to 
draw lots whether he shall be a soldier or not. There is no exeeption : 
the prince’s son and the beggar’s must equally hazard their chance. But 
when onee the drawing is over, the equality ends ; for while the poor, af 
they fall, have no chance but to serve, the rich, should they have been 
unlucky, provide a substitute. 

ae the morning, and heavily rose the hearts in St. Eloi, on 
the day for the tirage. Many a mother, sick with anxious suspense, 
saw her boy d for Calais with a wailing prayer to the Virgin that a 
“high number” might fall to him. ‘They were mostly peasants’ sons who 
went from St. Eloi, and they started to walk, in their clean blue blouses 
and greased Sunday shoes, started with heavy steps and still more woe | 
hearts: but Master Francis Latange, for his time had now come, rode 
forth from his father’s house, well mounted, followed by his servant. It 
may indeed be said that what was as death to them was sport to him. 
Suppose he did fall (‘‘tombé”)? Well, what of that ? a substitute was 
ready, twenty if he had needed them. 

As he came to la mére Coe’s house, he looked up at certain of its 
windows. A young, anxious face was at one of them; and Master 
Francis leaped off his horse, which Paul, the groom, rode up and held. 

“ Just a word, Clare, my dearest,” he said, as he entered, “to bid me 
God-speed.” 

‘Now why did you come in this morning, Francis?” she asked, in 
quite a determined, cold sort of voice, though she was trembling all over 
with delight. “ It is wrong.” 

“ Bah, Clare! I know now who it was that busied themselves to tell 
you that rubbish about my mother. It eame through that interesting 
cousin of mine, Mademoiselle Anastasie.” 

** It is of no consequence who it was, Francis. If—if—it is really so” 
~—Clare’s voice trembled a little—“ that Madame Latange forbids your 
visits here, we cannot continue to receive you.” 

“ We'll talk over that another time,” he merrily answered; “ my horse 
won't stand, I see. Farewell, my love,” he whispered, snatching also 
se sort of farewell. ‘ ‘There, Clare, my own, that’s what I came 
in for.” 

He was outside almost as he spoke, and vaulting on his horse, the 
blushing face of Clara peeped again from the window. He deteeted it, 
hidden though it nearly was bythe curtain, and he smiled and bowed 
gallantly, riding away bareheaded till he was beyond her view. 

“TI wouldn’t give my old clay pipe for Mam’selle Anastasie’s chance 
now,” cogitated old Paul, shrewdly, as he trotted after his young master. 
Mer I'm not going to split upon him to Madame: let her find it out for 

erself.” 

Ah! those anxious hearts, those anxious faces, standing, that afternoon 
and evening, at their cottage doors ! The day had turned out wretchedly ; 
cold, and pouring with rain. Francis Latange was back early. He was 


the first to appear. 
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“Oh, Master Francis,” cried a woman, from the first door he came to, 
“what about my poor boy ? His number——” 

“ First-rate, Mother Gris,” interrupted the young man, cheerily, 
riding on without stoppimg; “96, 1 'think.” 

“ Thank the good God!” murmured the mother, falling down on her 
knees on the threshold, and drawing out her beads. 

‘“‘ Master Francis, a moment, sir,” implored an aged man, staggering 
across the road towards the horse. ‘Has my grandson fallen ?” 

“I camnot tell you, Joseph,” answered the young horseman, in a 
kindly tone, doubly kind, because he knew the news that was in store for 
the poor old man. “I did not rightly get at all the numbers, you 
know.” 

“‘T feel he is down,” moaned the old man, “though you won’t tell it 
me, sir. Who is to work for me, in my old age, when Jean shall be 
gone! His brother does nothing for me.” 

“Don’t meet sorrow half-way, my poor Joseph. You shan’t want a 
crust and a roof, even if Jean has to go.” 

‘The saints protect him for a kind heart !” muttered the aged man, 
gazing after the horseman. “ But—oh, Mother of Mercy, help me and 
my poor boy! I know he is fallen.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald saw Master Francis coming, and threw her window 
open. ‘ What speed ?” she called out, too hurried to recollect the ques- 
tion in French. Clare had glided to her mother’s side. 

“ Tombé,” replied the young man, partly checking his horse; ‘‘ my 
number was 17. So I can go for a soldier, now, as soon as I please.” 
And Clara’s very lips turned white as he cantered on. 

The next morning, as Clara was making the breakfast, Madame Coe 
came im. 

“I have got a bit of news to tell you, Miss Clare,” she began, “ and 
I'll tell it before madame your mamma comes down—lI know I did not 
want my mother to ferret into all my private affairs when I was a 
demoiselle. There was a great dispute up at the chateau last night.” 

“ A dispute!” repeated Clara. 

“ Between Master Francis and his mother. Mam’selle Adele, who 
was up there, dressmaking, yesterday, heard it, or part of it, and told me, 
as she went past here to go home. It seems they were talking about 
the substitute for Master Francis, and that brought up other matters. 
Madame began to speak of his marriage, and Master Francis stopped her, 

pa earelessly like, and said he did not intend to carry out the marriage, 
or he thought he and Mam’selle Anastasie would not suit each other.” 

Clara changed colour. 

** And the joke of it was, that Mam’selle Anastasie had got her ear to 
the partition, along with Mam’selle Adéle, and heard it,” chuckled 
Mother Coe. ‘Then Madame set-to, and wrangled with him, and 
Master Francis brought out that he liked somebody else better—and of 
course, my dear, we know who that is—upon which Madame’s rage ran 
sky high, and she went up and gave him a flat box on both his ears.” 

“ Whatever will be done ?’’ uttered Clara. 

“A very stupid thing, child, for all parties concerned. He is to serve 
his seven years. Madame will not buy him a substitute. She swore it.” 


“ But his father?” she shivered, inexpressibly shocked and bewildered. 
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“ His father! My dear, you might as well speak of a block of wood. 
Whatever Madame decrees, is law. She tamed the spirit out of her old 


husband, years ago. 

“ But the property, the money, is his, not hers,” urged Clara. 

“Just as much his as it is mine, for any manner of use,” persisted 
Dame Coe. “He dare not ask for a sou, and he never has one. He 
might as well ask Madame for her head as for money to buy his son off, 
unless she chose to give it. No, Miss Clare. Femme Latange has not 
sworn to many things in her life, but what she has sworn to she has 
carried out, and will still. Poor Master Francis must serve as a common 
soldier.” 

Mademoiselle Adéle’s account of the dispute at the chateau was sub- 
stantially correct, so far as it went. It was quite true that Master 
Francis had declined to marry Mam’selle Anastasie, and when his 
mother defiantly urged the contract, he said the contract might go and 
be hanged—to speak politely. So then she boxed his ears. Upon 
which, Master Francis, his cheeks tingling with pain, and himself with 
anger, boldly avowed there was only one woman in the world should call 
him husband, and that was Clara Fitzgerald. Madame jigged about the 
room with passion, and finally fell on her knees and swore that he should 
serve his seven years as a soldier, she would find him no substitute. At 
the end of that period he would come back glad enough to take to him- 
self his deserving cousin Anastasie. . 

Oh, he would serve, Francis replied with bravado, and glad to do so; 
anything to get away from home tyranny. But he thought Mademoiselle 
Anastasie need not trouble herself to wait for him. 

Everybody said that before the month came for the calling out of the 
new recruits, Madame would grow cool and reasonable, for she never 
would permit her fine son, of whom she was so fond and so proud, to 
serve as a common soldier. It is probable that these were precisely Ma- 
dame’s own intentions, though she would not come round till the very 
last moment. But one day, long before Madame or St. Eloi expected it, 
an order descended on the village like a clap of thunder. The new 
recruits were to join forthwith: for war had broken out with Russia. 

War! Francis Latange to go forth and be shot at! Madame came 
to her senses at once, and she ordered the horses to the lumbering, 
window-rattling old family coach, that she might jog off to Calais to see 
about the substitute. 

‘Spare yourself the trouble, mother,” said Francis ; “I shall serve my 
time.”’ 

“We are at war,” shrieked Madame. “If you go out you'll get 
killed.” 

*] dare say I shall. And not sorry either. Anything for a quiet 
life. You might have purchased a substitute for me before the war 
broke out, but none shall say that Francis Latange shirked his duty 
now.” 

“ The grief will kill me,” wailed Madame. 

“Qh no it won’t,” returned Francis. ‘ You and Mam’selle Anas- 
tasie will just go on as alive as ever, looking after the eggs, and blowing 
up the servants.” 

Madame melted into tears. 
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“Francis, you are ungrateful. Won't you reflect that you are very 
dear to me: the day-star of my life, the apple of my eye ?” 

“‘ Well, mother, you have taken the wrong way to show it, treating 
me as a child, and magging the peace out of me.” 

“I will get you a substitute, my son,” she passionately broke forth. 
‘Or, if you must go to the war, you shall have your commission.” 

“Listen, mother,” he answered. ‘You have suffered my name to 
stand enrolled, these many weeks, as one of the ranks, and as such I will 
serve. Do you fear I am a coward, or would like the reproach cast at 
me ?” 

The village all turned out to see the recruits depart; there was not a 
dry eye in it. Francis Latange went with the rest, and his mother flung 
herself down on her knees, in the mud of the road, to pray the Virgin for 
his safe return. Mam’selle Anastasie was behind her, also on her knees, 
telling her beads. This was nothing extraordinary for that moment of 
painful emotion, and many another mother followed the example. 

Francis had stolen a meeting with Clara Fitzgerald the evening before. 
He had not seen much of her lately, for Clara, with right feeling, had 
refused to meet him in opposition to his mother. But now that he was 
going away, perhaps for ever, she was as anxious as he for a parting 
interview. She had learnt to love him deeply, passionately, and when 
the last moment of farewell came, her anguish rose in spite of her efforts, 
rose in convulsive sobs. 

“Do not grieve so, Clara,” he whispered, fondly laying her head upon 
his shoulder. “I may be back sooner than you think for. If the war 
should end, as many prophesy it will, they may then send their substitute 
for me, and I will come home. But rest assured of one thing, Clara, 
that when I do come, be it sooner or later, it shall be to claim you for my 
wife. God protect you, my love, for ever and for ever.” 

But there seemed no chance of the war coming to an end, and the 
months dragged themselves slowly on. A letter now and then came to 
the chateau from Francis to his father, and oftener than “ now and then” 
to Clara Fitzgerald. These letters gave the leading incidents in the 
progress of the allied armies, the landing in the Crimea, the battle of the 
Alma, and the long and terrible siege of Sebastopol. The summer of 
1855 came round, and the troops were still before Sebastopol, not in it. 

It would really seem, at least it did to the village, that Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was going to be a fixture at St. Eloi. But Mrs. Fitzgerald was not rich, 
and her expenses were so much less in St. Eloi than they had ever been 
in any other sojourning place, that she was unwilling to quit a locality 
where she saved no inconsiderable portion of her income. With the ex- 
ception of a week or two, which she had twice spent in London, she had 
now been two years at St. Eloi: but she spoke of leaving it finally in the 
autumn. 

July came in, and with it the news of the disastrous battle of the 17th 
and 18th of June before Sebastopol, when the allied armies were repulsed 
in their attempt to take the Malakhof and the Redan. It was rumoured 
that the loss of the French was frightful, and St. Eloi trembled for the 
safety of its children. But they had to wait many days yet for the 
details and the names of the fallen. 

The official returns came at last, and Monsieur le Commissaire de 
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Police, who in his own august did duty for the maire, préfet, and 
the rest of the anthorities in a town, stood in his bureau, ready to 
reatl. over the list of the slam. ‘lhe poor villagers were crowding in ; 
those who had relatives at the war im dread fear, those who had not, 
from sympathy and euriosity. The commissaire was opening bis mouth 
to begin, when a movement amongst his audience took place; they were 

mg each other back, treading on toes, and squeezing themselves mto 
nothing, to make way fora feeble old man who was entermg. It was 
Monsieur Latange. He had actually come out of his chimney-carner, 
and walked down from his chateau. Monsieur le Commissaire stepped 
forth, bowing, from behind his desk, and installed his guest im his own 
office-chair. 


‘“‘ Attention!” shouted the commissaire, and read out, in his official 
voce — 

“< For the commune of St. Eloi. Return of those killed in the engage- 
ment of the 18th of June, before Sebastopol : 

“+ Jean-Marie Dubuis. 

“ «Robert Eloi Hans. 

“ ¢ Paul Vanderwelde. 

“< Frangois Latange.’ 

C’est tout, mes amis, grice a Dieu!” concluded the commissaire, taking 
off his spectacles. 

There was a moment of dead silence, and then a burst of sobs and 
smothered cries arose from the listeners, in the midst of which the poor 
old proprietor fell heavily from his chair. They picked him up, and 
M. le Commissaire went to the pump, in the yard behind his bureau, and 
fetched some water. It restored him, but the hope of his old age was 
gone. Pére Latange had truly loved his son. 

Madame Latange was a changed woman from that day. It was not 
only her happiness, but the pride of her existence, that had left her with 
her son’s life. She never knew, till now, how entirely her happiness had 
been concentrated im that son’s future. She spent a little fortune im 
masses for his soul—for which the priests were of course much obliged 
to her—and she ordered the handsomest tombstone that could be supplied 
by the carvers: with the proviso that it should be im its place in the 
cemetery by All Saints’ Day. Mademoiselle Anastasie. consoled herself 
by accepting the addresses of a neighbouring farmer, who, having become 
possessed of the notion that she would now be the imheritor, had hasteued 
to offer them. 

Of the grief of Clara Fitzgerald little can be said. Nowe saw its 
outward signs ; save jn her now invariable languid manner and pallid 
cheek. Babette, and the other gossips, set that down to her mother’s 
illness, for Mrs. Fitzgerald had been seized with rheumatic fever, and lay, 
a martyr to suffering and fractiousness, on her bed. And on flew the 
weeks again. 


IIL. 


Boom’ boom! boom! tolled out the heavy bell of St. Eloi’s ehunch, 
which was never rung out but on state occasions, or in the event of a fire 
oe in the commune. Boom! boom! boom! 


ts sound was strikingly loud and sudden, and Miss Fitzgerald started, 
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in nervousness, from the chair she oceupied in Babette’s kitchen. Clara 
was much worn with watching and anxiety on her mother’s account: this, 
combined with her own secret sorrow, was beginming to tell on her nerves 
and her health. 

*‘ Babette! hark there! It is a fire.” 

“Sit yourself down again, Miss Clare, and look to your saucepan,” 
ail Babette. ‘“‘ You are forgetting the fate of me the 
bell’s thundering out for tizat.” 

Clara resumed her place on the wooden chair, by the stove, amd went 
on, stirring the arrowroot in the saucepan. Mrs. Fitzgerald, who, now 
she was recovering, was more peevish than ever, fancied none of these 
messes, unless they were prepared by her daughter. So Clara now made 
frequent visits to Babette’s kitchen, to the complete satisfaction of that 
damsel, who invariably treated her to a dish of gossip. 

“My faith! isn’t la patronne going to be smart to-morrow!” she 
began, in a half whisper, jerking her head im the direction of Madame 
Coe’s salle-d-manger, where that lady was snugly ensconced, her feet and 
her petticoats over au open charcoal chaufferetie. “ She has been having 
her purple velvet bonnet done up with green ribbons and grapes, and she 
has got a new eloth mantle, one of them round grey things just come up. 
What are you going to sport, new, to-morrow, Miss Clare?” 

“‘1?”’ answered Clara, languidly. “ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing!” retorted Babette, with a scream. “ But you are going 
to the church to pray ?” 

‘ Of course,” answered the young lady. “ For my mother as well as 
for nayself.” 

“ And as if folks went in old clothes! I wouldn’t show my face at 
church, on All Saints’ Day, in a cap I had worn before, if I knew I 
should get a sweetheart by it. You have not been here on the Ist of 
November, Miss Clare ?” 

“No, we have gone to England both years. Mamma receives her 
rents then. I have never been in France on the day of All Saints.” 

“ Then it’s kept in this village, I can tell you, more than it is in their 
great towns. The grand bell, the one that’s stunning us now, begins 
at five in the morning, and never leaves off all day. And the church is 
kept open till ten at night. You should see the candles that are burnt 
in it, especially after dark.” 

** Many ?” 

“ Hundreds and hundreds, Miss Clare. We give a sou apiece for 
them. How many shall you burn?” 

“ Oh, I have not thought about that,” answered Clara, abstractedly. 

‘One can’t say less than three for each person that’s gone, belonging 
to one,” went on Babette, warming with her subject. ‘ Your papa’s 
dead, say three for him, and the brother, I have heard you say you lost, 
Miss Clare, that’s six, and 4 

“Why, yes!” interrupted Clara, as if in sudden recollection, “to- 
morrow night is the Eve of All Souls; the night when we pray far the 
dead !”’ 

‘«* And wherever were your wits, Miss Clare, that you have only just 
thought of that?” asked Babette, with that familiarity of manner cha- 
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racteristic of the French servant, who, however, with all their freedom of 
do not lose sight of 

“Is it the custom to kneel in the cemetery and pray, on the Day 
of the Dead ?” questioned Clara. 

‘*]T should think it is the custom everywhere,” answered Babette, her 
ultra-Romanism giving indignation to ne tone. ‘“ Dry or wet, we all 
go, if we have any dead to pray for, and those who’ve not, go for com- 

ny. That arrowroot’s thickening, Miss Clare.” 

“Not yet,” said Clara ; “ the fire’s too low. Do you go to the ceme- 
tery, Babette ?” 

“What should hinder me? And la patronne,” with another jerk of 
the head towards the salle-A-manger, “ gives me two hours to-morrow 
afternoon for church. But there’s one thing I would not do,” proceeded 
Babette, bringing her head closer to Clara’s, “ and that is, be amongst 
those who pray in the church to-morrow night.” 

** Why not?” asked Clara. 

“ Catch me stirring abroad, after dark, on All Souls’ Eve. Why you 
know, Miss Clare, that the spirits come out of purgatory then, and appear 
to you, to remind you to pray for them.” 

‘* Superstitious people say so, Babette, but it is not true.” 

“Oh, well—if you know better than those who have seen them. J 
have,” concluded Babette, resolutely. 

** You may have fancied so.” : 

“‘T saw my sister’s husband. He had been dead about ten months, and 
she, hard-hearted creature! had got married again, so of course it was of 
no use its appearing to her. I was scuttering along in the dark to the 
church—it’s six years ago this blessed November—and there I beheld 
something without form, a fluttering of wings like, just before me, high 
in the air. I knew it was my poor brother-in-law’s soul, released for that 
night out of purgatory, and I fell flat down on my face in a pool of water, 
and never dared to get up again till some passers-by led me home. Don’t 

ou fancy I have put myself outside the door since on All Souls’ Eve. 
But oh, my heart, Miss Clare! have you heard what Madame Latange 
is going to do?” 

“* No,” answered Clara, rousing up. 

‘* Master Francis’s tomb is completed, which was not till to-day at mid- 
day. The most superb slab, they say: a white urn, and a willow on 
black marble that you may see your face in, and white letters for the in- 
scription. It’s in the right-hand corner of the cemetery, as you enter, 
away from all the other graves. It must have cost money though !” | 

Clara did not answer. The spoon had dropped into the arrowroot, and 
lay there. Babette dropped her voice to a still lower key : ( 

“She is going to church to-morrow night at seven, and when the 
candles are burnt out—she’s to have some dozen, they say, all alight to- 
gether—she goes off straight to the cemetery, to pray over his new grave- 
stone. She zs, Miss Clare.” : 

** But it is not the custom to pray in the cemetery at night,” returned ; 
the young lady, forgetting the spoon and the arrowroot. 

“ Never was yet,” responded Babette. ‘ But Madame lays his death 
to her own door, and she thinks to expiate some of his time in purgatory, 
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poor young gentleman, by praying-in the — of the Dead. She'll 
stop in the cemetery till twelve o’clock has struck.” 

“ All alone ?” shivered Clara. 

“Not she. Plenty will go with her for the novelty of the thing. J 
wouldn’t be one, and risk seeing his spirit, which is certain to appear. 
Do you notice how thin she’s got ?” 

Clara replied by a faint moan. Her face was hidden in her hands. 

“ She’s like a shadow, to what she was when Master Francis was at 
home, and as to her dead-and-alive old husband There’s your 
arrowroot all gone, Miss Clare!” screamed out Babette, by way of con- 
clusion, “‘and now you must begin some more. I'll put on a handful of 
braises and get up the fire.” 

It may not have been the good fortune of the reader to spend an All 
Saints’ Day amongst the French. It is the greatest religious féte, except 
Easter, in the Catholic calendar; while the next day, All Souls’, is one 
of the greatest fasts. They would call you a heathen not to go to church 
on All Saints’ Day; and, indeed, the church decorations, the music, the 
rich robes of the priests, and the brilliancy of the ladies’ toilettes, are, in 
themselves, enough to tempt you there. A strange contrast to this does 
the following day present, All Souls, or, as the French emphatically 
express it, the Jour des Morts. There are no gaudy colours, in dress, 
then; no decorations. People attire themselves in sombre black, the 
glittering tints in the priests’ robes are replaced by black and white, the 
church is hung with black, nothing meets the eye, inside it, by way of 
ornament, but deaths’ heads, and cross-bones, and skulls stuck on poles ; 
whilst in the bowed, craped heads of the hushed congregation, you be- 
lieve you behold real mourners. People do not go to the cemetery to 
kneel on the damp earth and pray, so universally as they used, save in 
the remote rural communes, and there none omit. The superstition that 
the souls, particularly of those more recently deceased, do come out of 
purgatory after dark on All Souls’ Eve and hover in the air, waiting to 
appear to any of their relatives who may venture abroad, is most re- 
ligiously believed amongst many of the lower orders ; and in the upper 
classes are some who hesitate not to confess their faith in it. 





IV. 


Au Saints’ Day at last! anda fine one. It was to be an eventful 
day, take it for all in all, to Clara Fitzgerald. She hastened the break- 
fast for herself and her mother, and leaving the latter to the eare of the 
hired French nurse, she departed likewise. 

** Have you seen her, Miss Clare ?’’ whispered Babette, as she came 
along the passage to open the house-door for the young lady. 

“Seen who ?” 

“« La patronne,” answered Babette, with one of her favourite jerking 
motions towards the staircase. ‘‘ She'll be down by-and-by, as fine as an 
empress, in her brown satin gown; and she’s putting white net sleeves 
over her old wrists, and there’s a pair of straw gloves lying on the com- 
mode by her bonnet and new cloak. Won't some cats ion tails !” 

* Open the door, Babette. I shall be late at mass.” 

*“* Not so late as she’ll be. When she comes out in that brown gown 
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and sleeves, she’s always an hour fumbling herself to rights in it. But 
for the love of all the saimts, Miss Clare,” continued the unceremonious 
Babette, running her eyes over Clara, “why did you keep on your old 
mourning to-day? And all the commune so elegant, and you with those 
lovely dresses in your garde-robe! I’m sare that uncle of Madame your 
mamma’s has had the mourning worn for him these six months. It’s 
getting to look quite rusty.” 

‘¢ Oh it’s no matter, black or white,” uttered Clara, the grieved feeling 
in her heart finding vent, as the woman spoke about mourning. “ Don’t 
keep me here, Babette. I want to go.” 

Babette moved her back from against the door, and opened it ; and 
Clara, passing out, found herself face to face with Madame Latange, with 
whom she had held no intercourse since the departure of Francis. She 
would willingly have shrunk away now, but Babette had shut the door, 
and there was nowhere to shrink to. 

“ Don’t look so scared, young lady,” said the latter, in a kind tone, to 
Clara's very great astonishment. “I am not going to reproach you. He 
is gone, and to indulge our ill feeling to each other will not brmg him 
back again. Perhaps I might have liked you better, but you see I_had 
set my mind on his marrying Mam’selle Anastasie. She was just the wife 
for him, for she would have kept the chiteau together, and things in the 
kitehen from goimg to rack and ruin, and checked Francis in his generous 
fits.” 

Madame paused, but Clara did not know very well what to answer, so 
Madame went on again : 

“ She has been ungrateful, has Anastasie. Actually gone and promised 
to m a man who’s at mortal enmity with me, Farmer Brun, who won 
a lawsuit from me last year. Since then, my dear, it has crossed my 
mind that you might have made him as good a wife as she: so let us be 
friends again. You'll go to mass with me to-day.” 

Clara did. Walking imto church side by side with Madame, to the 
wondering astonishment of all the gazers m it. She promised more 
than that. 

‘‘ Mother,” said Clara, as she sat by her mother’s bedside that evening, 
when the shades of night were gathering, “you have no objection to my 
accompanying Madame Latange to pray to-night ?” 

“* Madame Latange !” 

“JT told vou, dear mother, I met her this morning, and how pleasant 
she was. She is coming to see you, when to-day and to-morrow are 
over.” 

“What good’s Madame Latange to do me?” querulously interrupted 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. “I don't like her. Breaking off her acquaintance with 
us as she did, without reason !” 

“She goes to-night to pray for her son, in the church and at his 
tombstone. May I make one of those who join her ?” 

‘What, im the cemetery ? Nonsense. You'll catch your death ?” 

“ Oh no, I shall be well wrapped up. We knew poor Francis”__Clara’s 
— trembled here—*“let me make one to pray for the repose of his 
soul, 

“T don’t see why its repose need trouble you,” returned Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald. “ Quite the contrary. I had used to think he was inclined to 
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fiirt with you, and that you encouraged him. There's nothing so unlady- 
like for a young girl as flirting, Clara.” 

“Well, mamma, you will not have that to complain of again,” sighed 
Clara. ‘I may go with Madame ?” 

‘‘ Now I don’t want to be teased. My arms are in excruciating pain, 
and it’s nothing to me whether you go or not. But if you eatch rheu- 
matic fever m the cemetery, there'll be nobody to nurse you, recollect.” 

A goodly company of matrons and maids went forth that night with 
Madame Latange. The great bell boomed out incessantly: the church 
was crowded with devout groups, bowed im silence before their many 
candles, the grease from which guttered down, in patés, on the stone 
floor, and the priests, for the last time that long day, sang over their 
monotonous chants. A little before nine, the last candle offered up by 
Madame Latange had expired. 

The cemetery was a quarter of a mile from the village, on the high 
read, and it was a dreary walk to it that night. Many a would-be stout 
heart failed, on its egress from the church, and seampered home, instead 
of turning to the cemetery. Mademoiselle Anastasie, who was a very 
coward, had been brought by her aunt against her will. She spoke out 
at the last moment. 

‘‘For the love of Heaven, don’t go, my aunt,” she implored, with 
chattering teeth; ‘‘ wait till daylight. The shades will have returned to 
purgatory then, and we can all join you, and pray in peace. For myself, 
I shall not be able to utter a single ‘ Notre Pére’ through fright, and 
looking out for what may appear to us.” 

Madame Latange’s only answer was the taking of Mam’selle Anas- 
tasie by the arm, and marching her off towards the cemetery; her 
serving man, Paul, walking first with a blazing torch, and the group of 
courageous ones, who were determined to accompany her, huddling close 
behind, holding on to each others’ clothes, and treading on each others’ 
heels. 

‘‘ But is madame not afraid that she shall see the spirit. of poor Master 
Francis?” timidly cried Paul, who by no means claivel the position 
assigned him in the march. 

“ My eyes have ached to see him so long that they would rejaice 
in the sight,” replied his mistress, who was putting on great. valiance. 

“ Igh!—igh!—igh!” shrieked out Mam’selle Anastasie, in a succes- 
sion of shrill screams, “ what’s that over the hedge, on the road-side ?” 

Considerable confusion ensued, cries, and everybody laymg hold of 
one another. 

“I tell you what it is, ladies,” said the unfortunate torchbearer, 
standing stock still, “if you are to frighten one like this, I can’t go in 
advance. Madame must forgive me if I say I'd rather lose my place 
first.” 

“ Courage,” interposed Madame Latange. “If you all walk, holding 
on to each other, and bend your eyes on the ground, there’ll be no danger 
of our seeing anything, and your alarm will subside. As for Mademoi- 
selle Anastasie, Paul, if she frightens us again, I’ll leave her here, m the 
road, by herself, till we come back.” 

The threat imposed silence on Mademoiselle Anastasie, and the pro- 
cession (if sueh a mass of timid heads huddling together could be called 
one) resumed its way. It eame, in time, to gate of the cemetery, 
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and bore on, through its cold grass, to the corner, where stood the tomb 


of Francis Latange. 
It was a handsome monument of black marble: a white urn and 
drooping willow carved on it. 


Francois Latange, 
Fils unique de Pierre Latange et - Francoise de Brie. 
Tué devant Sébastopol, le 18 de Juin 1855, agé de 22 ans. 
Priez pour lui. 

They sank on their knees around the tomb, and the sobs of the mother 
broke forth aloud. Clara Fitzgerald was a little apart from the rest, 
her head pressed on the cold marble, and her grief silent; but many 
sobbed out, in concert with Madame. And so they knelt, and sobbed, 
and prayed: a strange group to look on, in that dark night, in that 
lonely graveyard. 

Paul’s torch was coming to an end, but he was provided with others, 
and, rising up, proceeded to light one. This little diversion caused la 
mére Coe, who was of the party, to look up. Being middle-aged and 
stout, she was getting tired of her kneeling position, and the cramp was 
coming into her legs. 

A hideous shriek, an unearthly howl, and Madame Coe, from whom 
they proceeded, flung her arms round the legs of the startled Paul, and 
buried her face against them, and howled interminably. Whatever had 
taken la mére Coe ? 

“There he is! his own spectre!” she burst forth, her voice shrill with 
terror. “I knew it would appear.” ; 

Paul raised his torch, and the unhappy devotees lifted up their heads, 
and looked as high in the air as its light would allow. Standing close 
by his own tombstone, his head bending forward, as if to read its in- 
scription, was the speetre of Francis Latange. Thin, worn, his cheeks 
pale, his eyes sunk, there it was, with only one arm, and in a faded old 
suit of regimentals: no doubt what he had died in. 

What were the screams of Mother Coe to those which now ensued ? 
Not a saint in the calendar but was invoked with every variety of 
terrified aspiration, and the wretched group started to their feet and 
rushed away, pell-mell, out of the haunted cemetery; Paul, dropping his 
torch, and ungallantly shaking off the ladies, flew before, and the ghost 
after them, Mother Coe shrieking, some praying, and the rest yelling. 
The noise penetrated all the way to St. Eloi. 

Clara Fitzgerald did not fly with the rest. In rising to do so, her 
foot caught in a tuft of grass, and she was thrown heavily down again. 
Her companions were then at a distance, and she remained, clasping 
the marble stone, overcome with faintness and extremity of terror. It 
was not lessened when she saw the ghost striding back again, in very 
unghostly fashion. It took up the torch, which was flickering away 
against the side of the stone, and held it to her face. 

“ Clare,” it gently said—and, with the words, Clara began to suspect 
it was no ghost, but real flesh and blood—* do I frighten you ?” 

But she was too terrified still to answer, and her teeth chattered, and 
her frame shook. 

“ T have still one arm left,” he said, digging the torch in the earth, so 
that it still gave its light, and passing his arm round Clara. “ Those 
terrified women must have concluded I was my own spectre, for I see you 
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have got my death recorded here conspicuously. Some mistake in the 
returns.” ; 

“ But is it really you?” she said, bursting into tears. “ We thought 
you were dead.” 

** So I was nearly, Clare. They took me up for it, last June, in the 
storming of the Malakhof. I have come home to recruit my strength, 
come home for good : a one-armed man is useless as a soldier. Perhaps 
you too will reject me now.” 

Her tears flowed on—delicious tears ! 

‘Oh, Clare,” he whispered, as he strained her more closely to him, 
“‘ though I have only one arm left, it shall be found powerful to protect 
you through life—my cherished wife. I said I would come home to you, 
my darling. None ae the fervent prayer I offered up for it, save God, 
and He recorded and blessed it.” 


“ But did you drop from the clouds ?’’ demanded Madame Latange, 
in the midst of her tears and Francis’s explanations, when he got home. 

“No, mother, I dropped from the diligence. We were invalided 
home, via Marseilles, and I arrived at Calais to-day. There I got a 
banquette place in the six o'clock diligence, and so reached here. The 
first face I saw was Pére Duterte’s, and he, when he recovered from his 
wonder, volunteered the information that a company had just started to 
pray over my grave in the cemetery. So I thought I'd go after it, and 
sent Duterte up here to break the news to my father. How you all 
screamed !” 

‘‘ But you are so piteously thin and ill, Francis! And your one arm! 
It is dreadful.” 

“Never mind, mother. I shall get strong again. And for my lost 
arm—it might have been worse.”’ 

“Francois, mon cher,” uttered the old man, with imploring eyes, 
“you will not go away again ?” 

‘‘ Never, father. I have sown my wild oats, and have come home to 
settle. If my mother will allow me.” 

“ Yes, I will, my son,” she replied, with a pointed meaning in her 
tone. ‘* Mademoiselle Anastasie’s going to settle herself also, Francis; 
with Farmer Brun.” 

‘It is not fixed ; there’s nothing decided; I’m not obliged to have 
him, now my cousin is come home,” eagerly interrupted Mademoiselle 
Anastasie. “ And I think him an old bear.’ 

** You should have discovered that before,” said Madame Latange to 
her niece. 

“* She will make you a dutiful daughter, mother dear,” whispered 
Francis, ‘‘ though she is an English girl. Will you not try her?” 

“ T suppose I shall have to do so, my son, so I may as well say Yes, 
at once,” she replied, fondly clasping his offered toe “ You may go 
to-morrow, and fetch her to dinner.” 

‘“‘ A nice wife she’ll make,” cried out Mam’selle Anastasie, red with 
spite. “ She'll never look after the eggs; they'll be half lost, you’ll see. 
And I know she could not make an omelette if she tried.” 

‘* T’ll teach her,” said Madame. 
“‘ Grice a Dieu!” uttered old Pére Latange. 
Jan.—vVOL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXI. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


ViI.—GustTave PLANCHE. 


Critics, by courtesy and conventionally so called, swarm m buzzing 
legions on the face of the earth. (Reaper, sebauditur: “Tvati ceavrov, 
Sir Nat !”—Sm Nat. “Sv ecras.”) But a critic of M. Planche’s weight 
and figure is a rarissima avis in terris. It is practically an abuse of 
the parts of speech to put him in the same category with them. The 

neric title covers him and them, distinct as they are im species, much 
as the term University-man includes alike the double-first and the rodieu, 
or as the immortality of the Aineid extends to fortisque Gyas fortisque 
Cloanthus as well as to pius Aineas, or as the histrionic profession num- 
bers not only the genius who enacts Hamlet, but the twin walking-sticks 
who play Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. We do not claim for M. 
Planche the very highest place in the critical guild, or the next to it, 
or the next but one, and are far from accepting, on faith, his own estimate 
of himself, implicit or explicit (and, sooth to say, if implicit in form, it 
is explicit enough in spirit: if he blows his own trumpet, he does it with 
no uncertain sound); but at least he is one who brings method, philo- 
sophy, and science to bear on his critical studies; he is no desultory 
deni, no shallow dogmatist ; he is not one of those who give judg- 
ment on the spur of the moment, by instinct; who vent oracular deliver- 
ances, by intuition ; and who spare us, as well they may (im fact, as 
needs they must), their reasons. M. Planche has his reasons for his 
verdicts, and gives them ; he has premisses for his conclusions, and pro- 
pounds them. If he begs to differ from a received opimion, it is always 
with an et voici pourquoi. If he prefers Victor Hugo's “Feuilles 
d’Automne” to his “ Orientales,” he lets us know the reason why—pre- 
facing the statement of it with a voiet pourguor, and appending a vorla 
pourquoi when the statement is on the record. And what he practises 
himself, he expects from others;—as where, reviewing M. Villemain’s 
Preface to the new French Dictionary, and taking exception to the 
writer’s depreciation of the style of the encyclopedists, when compared 
with their Augustan forerunners, he observes: “I have no wish to twit 
him with this peculiarity of taste ; he is, of course, at liberty to prefer the 
austerest, chastest wah in our literature. But he owed it to himself, he 
owed it to the Academy, to explain his reasons for this preference,” &c. 
M. Planche has bitterly denounced the want of frank and loyal critics, 
and the “scandalous prostitution” of his craft, to purposes of sordid hire ; 
to the no-meanings of slip-shod indifference, elegantly apathetic, broaching 
all questions, solving none ; to reckless cleverness, scattering fine things 
haphazard; and to stiff starched pedantry, far-seeimg only into the far 
back, purblind to the present, stark blind to the future. But there zs a 
criticism, and with it M. Planche casts in his lot, which is “ severe, 
watchful, impartial, recognising no other Jaw than conscience, no other 
end than truth.” Of this order of criticism he would be, and m many 
respects is, a Representative Man, worthy of ali acceptation. 
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M. Alfred Michiels* has laid stress on the coolly-conducted plagiarisms 
of M. Planche,—espécially his guasi-appropr iation of Sir Walter Scott's 
critieal biography of Fielding. A reviewer in one of our (now defunct, 
one and all) Foreign Quarterlies, while calling this a “very impudent 
reproduction,” and while allowing that M. Planche’s literary essays con- 
tain some barefaced picking and stealing from others, and not a few 
errors all his own, affirms that all these drawbacks may be admitted to 
the utmost, and yet not affect M. Planche’s reputation as “ the most pene- 
trating and redoubtable eritic of the day.” His great merit, it is urged, 
consists in the certainty of his glance—in seeing at ounce the difference 
between what the author under his review intended and what he has 
really accomplished.¢ Hence he is said to have been for many years the 
terror of the poets—“ and justly, for with a keen glance he saw through 
all their sophistical pretences, and detected the latent falseness of the 
ideas which glittering verses or paradoxical systems had served to con- 
ceal.” If he saw from the first the ‘astonishing genius” of Madame 
Dudevant, so did he “the false, mechanical, paradoxical talent’ t of 
Victor Hugo. The latter has had to bear a deal of rough usage at his 
hands. M. Planche ridicules the excess of costume and upholstery lore 
in Notre-Dame, to the exclusion of living men and women: ‘ it is — 
the author would much more readily put up with the cathedral without 
deacon or ringer, than with deacon or ringer without the cathedral.” 
Quasimodo and Claude Frollo are mere points baptised with the names of 
men : jewels and apparel are the chief, nay the only actors in this book. 
Certain ballads of the same author are said to mark, im M. Hugo's 
career, a lamentable transit from incomplete thought to abolition of all 
thought whatsoever. In the ‘Orientales,” he “ says all that he wishes, 
but it should be added that he has nothing to say.” “¢ T ean understand,” 
says M. Planche again, “why M. Hugo studies and applauds himeelf in 
the Orientades ; for his object was to strike us blind, and that object is 
attained.” Eugene Serbe is another of the critic’s black sheep, at whose 
expense he is severe and satirical @ diser¢tion—making merry, especially, 
at the dramatist’s reception at the Academy, for which occasion he happily 
“found time to pen his discourse between a cavatina and a trio”—while 
M. Villemain is flouted for his part in the scene, in answering the dis- 
course of the new member ; the historian being characterised as one who 
cannot take, but is active at following, the lead—c constituting himself the 
tribune of a successful cause, or of a cause within an ace of success— 
careful not to compromise himself in behalf of adventurers, but proclaim- 
ing in clear and sonorous tones the triumph of ideas which are triumph- 
ant. “Ten years ago,” it is objected (we may call it thirty years ago 
now), ‘‘ M. Villemain would only have offered M. Seribe contempt or 
cold respect; to-day, the breach being alre: ady opened and stormed, M. 
Villemain mounts courageously to the assault.” Chateaubriand found no 


* Histoire des Idées Littéraires en France au XTX° siécle”’ (1842). 

+ “This is the touchstone of criticism. The poet deccives himself, and then 
deceives lus readers by a dexterous or pompous exhibition of his aim. The word 
is taken for the deed; tinsel holds the place of gold; and, since both glitter alike, 
the public needs the real connoisseur to warn it of the counterfeit.”—British and 
Forcign Review, vol. xvi. 

t Md. 
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dazzled votary in M. Planche. M. de Chateaubriand, says he, peer, ambas- 
sador, and minister of state, had persuaded his readers that he was a great 
statesman, who wrote poetry at snatches of leisure ; and the multitude 
was astounded at this universality of genius: on the other hand, M. de 
Chateaubriand, author of the “ Genius of Christianity,” the “ Martyrs,” and 
the “Itinerary,” had persuaded the legislators of the Luxembourg, the 
ambassadors of Europe, and the sovereigns of the Restoration, that he 
was, above all and before all else, a master of poetry and eloquence, and 
that, by the beauty of his speeches, he swayed the Chambers and the diplo- 
matic corps. Thus the statesman and the author aggrandised each the 
other, people being forbidden to think of them apart; but in effect, 
when once separately scrutinised, the statesman and the author dwindle 
to far less marvellous proportions. We then find in M. de Chateau- 
briand nothing beyond a reader of fine discourses, a writer of a high 
class, but one whose name will long outlive his works. Of the “ Genius 
of Christianity,” M. Planche remarks, that had there been a Madame du 
Deffand, or one of her quality, among the women of the Consulate, this 
book would have been characterised more severely than the Esprit des 
Lois; “it might have been called without injustice les Agréments de la 
Religion Chrétienne” —for, in truth, he adds, neither history, nor philo- 
sophy, nor art regarded in its various aspects, is fairly dwelt with in the 
** Genius of Christianity,” which is really a book written for lounging 
womankind, and for young gentlemen who devote their time to gaming, 
fencing, and riding ; while for earnest minds who read for other purposes 
than mere diversion, it is a barren repast, a flavourless kind of fruit, a sapless 
plant, just so much light dust, valueless in itself, but gleaming and gilded, 
and so engaging the eye that admires all that glitters though it be not 
gold. Delavigne is rallied on the cautious adjustment of his plays to the 
timidity of public taste or classical tradition ; Dumas, on assailing it with- 
out first appraising the worth of the monument he set about destroying 
—preoccupied by Shakspeare and Schiller, and rashly undertaking war 
against the ideal, that it to say, against poetry itself; Eugéne Sue, on the 
hash he made of history and romance in his historical romance of “ Latréau- 
mont”—of which the critic declares himself forced to speak with severity, 
‘* because the way in which the author speaks of himself and his writings 
does away with every thought of indulgence.”” The day has been when 
the rising talent of the great nation shook in its sowliers (if it had them ; 
if not, perhaps in its sabots) at the name and fame of that terrible Gustave 
Plauche. 

In analysing poem, play, or romance, he shows the hand of a master. 
lie leaves to others the practice of that kind of analysis which consists in 
a mere abridgment, a dry though minute abstract of the plot and pur- 
pose. Thus, in a notice of Delavigne’s Don Juan d Autriche, he pre- 
faces his analysis of the ‘characters’? of the piece by a warning to his 
readers that he is not going to résumer the story of it; “for it is my 
belief,” he says, “that neither literature nor the public is ever a gainer 
by procés-verbaux.” If there be readers who expect from their journal a 
dramatic bill of fare of the current play, just as gourmands do the pro- 
gramme of a feast, before they give the signal to their curiosity or their 
appetite,—he bows out such readers, as gentry to whom criticism has 
nothing to say, and for whom he neither has written, writes, nor will 
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write. As instances of the power, the delicacy, the often subtle psycholo- 
gical art, which distinguish his analyses of fictitious character, may be 
mentioned his study of Manon Lescaut—who, whatever the extent of her 
errors, “never fails to soften our indignation by her tender and ingenuous 
ways, —of the Chevalier Desgrieux, in the same tale, who, the better to 
enjoy the present, shuts his ears to the menaces of the future, and who 
will not doubt, because to doubt were at once the doom of his happiness ; 
—of George Bussy, in Jules Sandeau’s Marianna, too true an exponent 
of the too true doctrine that “ love is assuredly the most cruel and selfish 
of all the passions,”——and, indeed, of nearly all the characters in the same 
careful novelist’s writings, most of which exhibit the same ingenious 
though latent alliance of philosophy and poetry, the same skill in drawing 
forth action from thought, and embodying in the actors the ideas engen- 
dered by reflection. Similar examples may be seen in M. Planche’s review 
of Sainte Beuve’s Volupté, and anatomy of the heart of Amaury, its un- 
heroic hero; in his scrutiny of the love and lovers in George Sand’s 
Lélia—the sensitive, heart-shattered Sténio, who resolves on slaying the 
soul within him that he may forget, what he has failed to reach unto, the 
heaven above him,—Trenmor, gifted with powers of genius and will suffi- 
cient to realise the grandest thoughts, the most colossal enterprises, but 
selecting the gamester’s career, as a perpetual challenge cast in the teeth 
of destiny,— Magnus, a weak and halting nature, capable of self-denial 
and enthusiasm, but credulous, superstitious, forsaking the world that the 
world may not be his ruin,—Pulchérie, flesh-and-blood symbol of sen- 
suous pleasure, raised to its topmost height,—and Lélia herself, type of 
that scepticism of the heart which comes of duped affection. Equally 
subtle and discriminative is our critic’s analysis of the hearts that beat, 
and bound, and are so disquieted in vain, in the same epicene author's 
Jacques,—including Fernande, who accounts “ change” in love a word 
void of sense, and to whom fidelity is a law of destiny, irresistible, a 
necessity of the heart,—and Octave, whose course of love has been a 
series of transports and humiliations,—and Sylvia, who cannot love, be- 
cause she has had dreams of a love beyond the possible,—and Jacques, 
who has served a long apprenticeship to suffering and resignation, and 
though disappointed in his hopes of true love and constant faith, has not 
forsworn love itself, but- watches with calm and steady gaze the blood 
that trickles from his wounds—who holds that duty is action, and that 
the highest wisdom, the loftiest dignity, is devotedness extended to its 
utmost limits. While the English reader, however, cannot but admire 
the searching and sympathetic quality of M. Planche’s exegesis, as dis- 
played in studies of this description, he will miss the moral tone of excep- 
tion, warning, protest, which he looks for in a systematic commentary on 
the novels of that 





large-brain’d woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-styled George Sand—whose soul, amid the lions 
Of her tumultuous senses, moans defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can." ... - 


The English reader in question will, in fact, generally speaking, prefer 





* Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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M. Planche in suck moods as that in whieh, for example, he pomts out a 
capital distinction between Sophecles and Shakspeare—the distinction 
between what is simple and what is complex. He shows, with great 
ability, how far the characters of Shakspeare are from being, like those 
of Sophocles, restricted to the expression of one single passion exclusively; 
how, im the short space of some two thousand verses, they undergo and 
interpret an infinite series of doubts and contradictions, and are swayed 
by thoughts and passions the most diversified, without ever ceasing to be 
their very selves—metamorphosed and multiplied, but retammg their in- 
dividuality throughout. This complexity, M. Planche reekons the main 
feature in Shakspeare’s dramas. If it were no more than a capricious 
variety, a reckless aggregate of unexplained doubts and aimless passions, 
this complexity would not challenge admiration as well as astonishment, 
as at present it does ; im that case astonishment would master admiration, 
or rather put it to silence. But the fact is, as the critic goes on to show, 
that all the seeming meonsistencies in character, as portrayed by the 
genius of Shakspeare, are made mfallibly to centre in the most harmoni- 
ous unity. ‘The mau of the first act is not exactly the same as he of the 
second ; sometimes the third act discovers in him unmistakable symp- 
toms of an unexpected change of character; nevertheless, of these three 
men, not one, upon any occasion, or under whatever aspect he may 
appear, involves a contradiction to the one he succeeds in the action of 
the piece. Never is the new face worn by the character begotten by the 
poet's genius a virtual negation of the old. ‘‘ Unity in variety, variety m 
unity, such is the twofold point of view from which Shakspeare’s creation 
is to be regarded. Whether he treats of English or of Roman history ; 
whether engaged in depicting Henry VIII. or Coriolamus, Riehard LL 
or Julius Cesar, he is unceasingly one and many. He rejects no item of 
the aceidents of human life which can serve to fill up the portrait of his 
hero; he disdains none of the homely details, the trivial fond records of 
biography ; but he is careful always to subject these accidents and details 
to the main lines traced by his all-puissant will, Even when he borrows 
the theme of his comie or tragic inventions from the Italian novelists of 
the sixteenth century, from Giraldi, or Bandello, he still holds himself 
bound in allegiance to this imperious law of construction. He claims, and 
exercises largely, the right of modifyimg, extending, interpreting, the 
narratives of the Italian eontewrs. As soon as he has determined the 
number and the nature of the episodes he will introduce, he co-ordinates 
and marshals them into order with flexible logic. For he is aware that 
the creatures of mere fancy born and bred, are just as amenable to the 
laws which regulate the faculties of man, as the personages of history.” 
And what M. Planche says to this effect, of Shakspeare’s dramatis 
persone, he — with equal emphasis to the fables in which those 
persone play their part. ‘“ The dramatic programmes of this man, so 
profoundly wise in his very boldest singularities, so far-seeing and so self- 
assured in his most impetuous whims, have the same complexity as his 
heroes. But it were quite to misconceive and misrepresent the skilful 
construction of these dramas to seek for, and see, in them an exclusive 
design to excite the curiosity and enchain the attention by the rapid suc- 
cession of incidents. ‘Tested by a pitiless dialectic, there is not a single 
one among these thousand incidents which fails, in the poet’s hands, to 
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become a thing of use if not of necessity. He multiplies his means, with- 
out ever annulling them ; and it is precisely in this that Shakspeare’s 
prodigious skill consists.” “He lets his eye sweep over an immense tract 
of country, but without forgetting the lines of the landscape on which he 
has already gazed. If, then, he happens to add to his dramatic machinery 
a wheel which to you seems purposeless, be sure that he will soon unde- 
ceive you. ‘The machine you regarded as complete, would have been in- 
capable, without that addition, of producing the effects contemplated by 
the maker. It was all it need be to realise your previsions; but, to realise 
those of the poet, there was wanting that increment of power which he has 
just imparted to it. Unquestionably he once and again forsakes the high 
road, and, ere his goal is reached, takes numerous windings and detours ; 
but every one of these digressions, far from being a childish diversion, 
really prepares the mind of the audience for a better comprehension of 
the dénouement itself.” And so with Shakspeare’s dialogue ; if it is with- 
out explicit unity, M. Planche asserts its implicit unity. What language, 
he asks, can suit complex characters but a complex language ? Objec- 
tions to the poet’s conceits, and pedantries, and puns, and coarse pleasan- 
tries, and heavy-laden euphuisms, he dismisses with the remark that, 
properly speaking, all these threads of glazed silk and common wool have 
but a slight connexion with the substance of the stuff, and that it is not 
in these hors-d'ceuvre we should study Shakspeare’s art of dialogue. 
Under this perishable bark there flourishes an amaranthine tree ; below 
this opaque mass there lies a diamond of limpid light; beneath the poet 
of the sixteenth century, there is a poet of all time. And the language 
of this poet, which belongs to all generations, though in nothing it recals 
the language of Greek tragedy, is, nevertheless, not a whit less power- 
ful, or less logical. It is not cast in the same mould, but it is of an 
equally pure metal, and expresses with no inferior happiness the energy 
of the soldier and the majesty of the prince.* 

It is from no partiality in favour of Shakspeare’s fatherland that M. 
Planche says these‘civil lions of the poet. On the contrary, he seldom 
misses an opportunity for saying things not too civil of us and our ways. 
The great poet himself, it appears, barbarian as he was, is not barbarian 
enough for us unlicked cubs of civilisation. ‘“ The French,” says M. 
Planche, and quite credibly, “ are not generally aware that Shakspeare 
is nowhere less esteemed, nowhere less admired, than in his own country.” 
The upper classes in England, he assures his readers (this was in 18:37, 
however), “ prefer Sheridan Knowles to Shakspeare.” The English 
aristocracy might crowd together, at Wellington’s installation as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, to hear some fragments of Shakspeare 
translated into Greek iambies ; “ but at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
‘ Othello’ and ‘ Macbeth’ appear rarely on the bills”’—(what can M. Planche 
think of our two “ patent theatres” now ?)—“ the middle-class dramas of 
Sheridan Knowles take precedence of ‘ Richard III.’ and ‘ King Lear.’ 
‘* Selfish egoism now sways Shakspeare’s native country.” England is up- 
braided, too, with her neglect of the remains of Lord Byron—with “ ingra- 
titude towards the only poet she can place beside Shakspeare and Milton.” 
Elsewhere, M. Planche connects mention of the ‘“‘ melodious sounds of the 





* See, passim, the essay “ De l’Etat du Theatre en France.” 
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Italian language,” the “ sonorous and haughty speech of Spain,” and the 
“ruttural accents of Germany,” with the “ hissing idiom of that immense 
counting-house which styles itself Great Britain.” Ireland is one “ deep, 
bleeding wound, the mere sight of which is enough to repress the pride of the 
English aristocracy.” ‘“ London is triste, beyond a doubt, even in its weal- 
thiest suburbs, even in its boasted parks ; but the gloom of the place is not 
so much in the bricks of the houses, as in the attitude and demeanour of the 
inhabitants.” England at large is said to personify industry; but her whole 
conduct, it seems, from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh’s earliest voyages, re- 
fers to mercantile speculations, and she “signs and tears up treaties only to 
enlarge her workshops, and drive a brisk export trade in coal and iron.” 
But in this time of entente cordiale it is hardly seasonable to rake up old 
bits of stones of stumbling and rocks of offence, even though M. Planche 
does reproduce them in the new editions of his critical miscellanies. 

In nearly all his reviews he is a punctilious inspector of style. His 
principle with regard to style is, that it must, to have any positive value 
at all, be the direct product of the writer’s thought ; that whenever, in 
fact, it proceeds not from this single and sovereign source, it is wanting 
in force and life, and interprets but incompletely the ideas and sentiments 
of which the discourse is composed, and is incapable of conveying either 
evidence to the mind or emotion to the heart. He insists the more upon 
the importance of style, from his persuasion that the question is one which 
contemporary critics had treated with indifference, if not utter neglect. 
Hence, in his Portraits Liitéraires, he dwells with interest on the style of 
l’Abbe Prévost, which, “ with all the unquestionable faults which disfigure 
it, is full of attraction and power,-—spontaneous, overflowing, like the 
thought itself of the author ;”*—on that of Jules Sandeau, “ generally 
pure, chastened, transparent,” expressing netfement the writer’s meaning, 
so that the idea is always visible beneath the image, the words obeying 
the thought, and never wresting it from its shape and purpose,—analogy, 
“that supreme law of style,” being constantly respected in the imagery 
employed ;—on that of Sainte Beuve, “ pure and graceful,” the form 
of whose romance (Volupté) admits every variety and shade of style, 
from the familiar to the lyrical, from the simple and nude to the epical 
and picturesque—though the romancer may have disregarded the law 
which presides, or should preside over, the succession of these varieties 
and shades—the law, namely, of sobriety, of moderation, of tasteful 
self-restraint ;—on that of Ponsard, whose style is pronounced the best 





* “Prévost seldom knows beforehand what use he shall make of the thought 
that occurs to him; he treats language as he does thought, with a want of fore- 
sight which might pass for indolence, were it not that every page proves that the 
author gives the best expression he can to the idea he has not taken time to select. 
We are certainly far enough from recommending improvisation as a literary 
method, for improvisation, taken per se, amounts to a negation of serious art; but 
we are constrained to own that Prévost, for once in his life, found improvisation 
of wonderful service to him. ‘The style of Manon Lescaut, in spite of its incor- 
rectness, is invariably natural, perfectly clear. It is living, lively, rich in 
imagery, broadcast with felicitous illustrations, never spoilt by rhetorical artifice. 
It is born together with the thought, which it follows throughout with exemplary 
fidelity; like it, unequal and irregular, it never suffers the attention to relax.” 
—Portraits Litteraires. (“ L’Abbé Prévost.”) 
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thing about his Agnes de Méranie, it being free and fluent, though 
deficient in unity;*\on that of Lamartine, who, in his earlier poems, was 
little solicitous about imposing a definite form on his ebullient thoughts, 
but trusted to his ‘‘inspiration,” and rarely “ cross-examined” the first 
word that occurred—being persuaded that there is for every sentiment 
some one fated word that reflection would never discover, and that reflec- 
tion cannot improve or correct,—and accustomed to regard style as a 
crystallisation, all the motions of which are subject to unseen laws, so 
that any intervention of the critical faculty is to be mistrusted, as 
hazarding the order of this crystallising arrangement. The style of 
Casimir Delavigne, in his Louis XJ. (now familiar to English play-goers 
in Mr. Dion Bourcicault’s version), is censured as something marvellous 
and unheard-of, a sort of acrobatic versification, wherein the Alexandrine, 
between two rhymes not always too “ sisterly,” executes, sans balancier, 
the most diversified steps and evolutions.— The style of George Sand’s 
earlier tales is commended as picturesque, abundant, ingenious in re- 
sources, adapted for utterances the most varied, simple, yet bold, and 
making good progress in precision and purity :—‘“ the style of Jacques 
is like a lamp of alabaster, the light within being made visible without; 
whereas the popular style of the day, encrusted with glittering stones, 
reflects the rays that come upon it from without, but as for a flame 
within, ¢hat it would not let you discover, if it had any.” Of Guizot’s 
style it is remarked, that although Montesquieu, in the Esprit des Lois, 
has shown how place may be found for the greatest beauties of style as 
well in political philosophy as in the tableau of the passions, M. Guizot, 
after having substituted logic for history,f forgot to impart to his logic 
such a style as might have given something of interest and life to the 
exposition of his ideas. The Guizot school of composition, in this respect, 
gives occasion to our critic to observe, that, among savants, the same as 
among the multitude, there is a deeply-rooted prejudice, in favour of 
which it is held that science may dispense with style, and which even 
goes so far as to proclaim the danger of style in science. This prejudice 
he assails, as resting on an inaccurate and incomplete notion of what 
style really is. It is evident, he allows, that the style proper to romance 
or ode is not suited to geometry or physiology. But it is reasonable to 





* “There are, in M. Ponsard’s style, three elements not easily to be reconciled: a 
periphrastic tone, a familiar tone, and a tone betwixt and between these two, which 
I am at a loss to define. By the first, periphrasis, he should belong to the school 
of the Empire . . . .; by the second, or familiar tone, he would approximate to 
Corneille, and sometimes, as I own with pleasure, he is not without grandeur. As 
to the intermediate tone, I am really at a loss what to call it; it is a something 
which is neither periphrasis, nor familiarity, and very hard to describe—an almost 
perpetual monotone, destitute of literary value, without precision or clearness, 
and wearying the attention without ever moving the heart or exalting the 
thoughts. By the union, or rather juxta-position, of these three elements, M. 
Ponsard has composed a style which, though certainly not absolutely original, yet 
occasionally charms the ear, and is capable of producing illusive effects on inex- 
perienced minds.”—J6id. (“ Ponsard.”) 

t+ “The poet has silk and velvet for all the ideas he brings forward. In Louis 
XTJ., periphrasis reigns supreme, corpse and bloodshed are ennobled,” &c.—ZJbid. 
(“Casimir Delavigne.”) 

t In the “ Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre.” 
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seek for, and it is possible to find, a beautiful style for the expression of 
physiological and geometrical truths. If there are mathematicians and 
naturalists who declaim when they ought to demonstrate, that is a mis- 
fortune for which style is not responsible ; a misfortune, too, that would 
not happen if all mathematicians and naturalists had a true respect for 
le. 

OE Planche’s remarks on the manner of the old writers are always 
clever and interesting. As where he shows how, from Froissart to Mon- 
taigne, his native tongue faithfully reflects the passions and opinions of 
his native country. Thus, im the chronicler of the fourteenth century, 
the expression is picturesque, animated, capricious, irregular, warhke : 
the syntax that governs its evolutions resembling the tacties employed in 
governing the troops of the Black Prince—being, that is to say, lavish 
of means, prodigal, improvident, and averse from choosing the nearest 
road. The language of Philippe de Comines, again, is more sober in 
respect of imagery, more careful of its resources, more skilfully managed; 
but then its prudence not unfrequently merges m mere cowardice. “ It too 
often denies itself the tumultuous sympathy which, in Froissart, over- 
flowed in glowing and thronging waves; it suppresses the drapery, nor 
does it ever attain to the exact design of the form. It is a language 
that smacks of trade and the counting-house, fit for colporteur, spy, or 
usurer, often ambiguous in its very precision. It has lost its epic vigour; 
it has forsaken the battle-field for the privy council of Louis XI. ; it is 
no longer chivalric, but cittish.” With Montaigne, the French lan- 

assumes another guise ; it is imbued with Grecisms and Latimisms, 
but with such skill and address, that it has the brightness of steel without 
losing the pliancy it had gained under the hammer in coming out of the 
furnace. In Hellenising, it still remained Gallic. It knows night well 
whither it is wending, but is none the less ready to take a devious route. 
At onee naive and sententious, it brings together imagmation and reason 
with wonderful harmony; it has both the inspirations of poetry and the 
iluminations of philosophy. It gives itself up to the portrayal of 
human sentiment, as honeh emotion were its one sole theme; yet when 
the time comes to knit together in close-bound sheaf all the scattered 
ears of fruitful thought, it is equal to this new task: it is as rich for the 
artist as it is clear for the thinker. However, the syntax of Montaigne, 
suffice as it might for the capricious reflection of the Essais, undergoes a 
marked transformation at the hands of Paseal. The diction takes s 
severer and more exact outline. The combination of words aims at 
something more than the mere expression of the.general or particular, 
abstract or concrete idea—it aims at conciseness. Syntax, from the lips 
of Pascal, proclaims a sumptuary law, and banishes from the language 
all effeminate coquetry ; allows itself no other elegance than the severe; 
gathers up the sweeping train of rhetoric, and forbids to language any 
trespass beyond the pale of thought. This implacable austerity is soft- 

and subdued in the Esprit des Lots and the Essat sur les Mecurs 

for though the diction of Montesquieu and Voltaire is as well wrought as 
that of Pascal, it is more lightly armed, and often wears coat of mail 
instead of cuirass.—In this manner M. Planche traces the variations of 
the French language, and shows how, in the course of five centuries, it 
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has steadily and sensibly progressed in clearness and pliability—becom- 
ing more limpid, more transparent, in each new phase of its existence. 

Unsparing, therefore, are his strictures on those contemporaries whose 
style threatens a relapse or deelime in this progressive development. On 
Eugéne Sue, for example, who “seems* to treat the language with 
absolute contempt, overleaping all the laws of style @ pieds joints 7” and 
the “ unexamp!led”’ sallies and somersaults of Delavigne ; ; and the gram- 
matical solecisms that bristle in Lamartine’s Jocelyn—where sometimes 
pleurs are feminine, sometimes the indicative alternates with the imper- 
fect tense, at three lines’ distance, and the singular number replaces the 
plural, to accommodate the rhythm, and neuter verbs are transfigured into 
verbs transitive, as occasion may require. M. Planche’s own sty ‘le ought 
to be something rich and rare, for self-vindication against angry and 
very numerous retorts; and on examination it will be " foand to "have a 
power, scientific arrangement, and artistic finish, which warrant its 
master’s right to sit in judgment upon others. 

His criticisms on works of Art eloquently enforce the canon, that 
painting and sculpture, in the hands of emiment masters, have always 
been an interpretation, never a literal copy, of the model. Take these 
arts, he says, at the most splendid epochs of their history, and you will 
never find them separated from interpretation, that is to say, from the 
ideal. Form and colour, as employed in representing the human model, 
are made to—not literally reproduce, but—render it intelligible, now by 
exaggerating, now by effacing certain particulars. If literal fidelity to 

nature is the dernier mot of human art, then are Phidias and Raffaelle 
far below the figures of Curtius. If the genius of the artist is in exact 
proportion to the allusion produced, then is coloured wax, clothed in 
serge, very superior to the metopes of the Pantheon, and the frescoes of 
the Vatican. Honestly to affirm that nature, servilely copied, is the 
highest expression of art in painting, sculpture, and poetry, is, M. Planche 
contends, to convict oneself of having never had a glimpse of, much less 
made a study of, the laws of imagination, whether in the domain of con- 
science, or in that of the works of art which all men of culture, with one 
consent, declare beautiful. To support the doctrine of realism in art, is, 
he asserts, to misapprehend the very cause of that admiration which 
works of beauty produce ; ; it is to remain blind to the beautiful ; it is to 
proclaim one’s utter incompetence i the entire province of xsthetics. 
Tr ue, a careful study of the real is indispensable to him who would “ in- 
vent” something in marble, on canvas, or in the language of poetry ; but 
this study, however complete, is only a means to, not a guarantee of, in- 
vention. Imagination, as M. Planche defines it, is neither mere vision 
nor recollection ; it is something of both these, but also something more 
than both ; it is to pereeive that which is not, that which never has been, 
that which yet might be; it is to gaze, face to face, on the idea descried with 
lively faith ; it is to believe as sincerely, for some moments, in the heavenly 
apparition, as im the world which surrounds us. His esthetieal 
are, i short, rich im arguments for the doctrine maintained, as Sir Bulwer 
Lytton remarks,{ by every true critic in art, from Aristotle and Pliny, 
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from Winkelman and Vasari, to Reynolds and Fuseli, that Nature is not 
to be copied, but exalted ; that the loftiest order of art, selecting only the 
loftiest combinations, is the perpetual struggle of Humanity to approach 
the gods.* We have no space to particularise, however; and must refer 
the uninitiated to the copious writings of M. Planche in this department, 
for only 


So this green writer may pretend, at least, 
To whet your stomachs for a better feast. 





THE REMONSTRANCE. 
BY ALFRED A. WATTS. 


I rHrnk it’s but fair when Philander forgets, 

Or would have us believe that he does so, his debts 
To Phyllis, for her to demand her 

Just rights for herself; so Pll thank you to pay~ 

Me the two pair of gloves that you lost on the day 
When the Oxford boat beat the Leander. 


Don't offer excuses! Don’t vow that you thought 
You had paid them long since, or protest you forgot 
That you were the person to lose them. 
Such pleas won't avail, for you very well know 
You made an engagement—and broke it—to go 
To Houbigant’s with me to choose ’em. 


But repair your misdeeds, while there’s time, for, depend 
Upon it, you'll very soon not have a friend, 
If in this shameless way you betray ’em ; 
For pray how is it possible any one can 
Continue to be hand-and-glove with a man 
Who bets ladies gloves and don’t pay ’em ? 


And if paying your wager you still should disdain, 

My forgiveness hereafter you'll sue for in vain, 

And your head you can never more hold up again 
When abroad your misdeeds are repeated. 

And if this my last solemn appeal you withstand, 

Be assured I'll proclaim them throughout all the land, 

And you'll forfeit for ever a shake from the hand 
You've so very unhandsomely treated. 








_ * “The great painter,” says Sir Edward, “like the great author, embodies what 
is possible to man, it is true, but what is not common to mankind. There is truth 
in Hamlet, in Macbeth, and his witches; in Desdemona; in Othello; in Prospero; 
and in Caliban; there is truth in the cartoons of Raffaelle; there is truth in the 
Apollo, the Antinoiis, and the Laocoén. But you do not meet the originals of the 
words, the cartoons, or the marble, in Oxford-street or St. James’s.” Again: 
“ The idea is not inborn; it has come from an intense study. But that study has 
been of the ideal that can be raised from the positive and the actual into grandeur 
and beauty.” He adds, that the common-place public scarcely understand the 
idealising principle, even in art. “ For high art is an acquired taste.” 
t Dryden’s Prologues. 
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. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND=- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


COFFEE-HOUSES AND THEIR CLUBS IN THE KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CorFee and chocolate-houses were the favoured resorts of wits, politi- 
cians, gamblers, quidnuncs, and men about town in general; not, per- 
haps, so much for the purpose of sipping coffee or chocolate as for a lounge, 
for reading the papers, hearing the news, talking politics, and playing at 
cards. The daily papers, it would seem, were to be perused for a fee of 
a penny, for the Guardian (No. 160, September the 14th, 1713*), says 
of a testy old coffee-house politician, “ He here lost his voice a secon 
time in the extremity of his rage, and the whole company, who were all 
of them Tories, bursting out into a sudden laugh, he threw down his 
penny in great wrath, and retired with a most formidable frown.” 

We have already alluded to a few of the leading coffee-houses, and we 
may now glance at the characteristics of their respective visitors. Thus: 
in 1724, “ White’s Chocolate-house” was celebrated for its piquet and 
basset clubs; ‘ Littleman’s Coffee-house” for its sharpers and high play- 
ing at faro; ‘*Tom’s” and “ Will’s” coffee-houses were also frequented 
by gamesters; the ‘Cocoa-Tree” and ‘‘ Ozinda’s” by Tory politicians ; 
the “Saint James’s” by Whigs; the “British Coffee-house” by the 
Scotchmen in London; ‘ Youngman’s” by officers; ‘Oldman’s” by 
stockjobbers of an inferior grade; ‘‘ Garraway’s” by the better class of 
citizens and traders ; “ Robin’s” by foreign bankers and ambassadors ; 
“ Jonathan’s” by stockjobbers ; and “ Button’s,” “ Child’s,” and “ John’s” 
by authors. At a later period, the “ Grecian” was the resort of politi- 
cians, and “ Dolly’s Chop-house” of wits. The “ Chapter Coffee-house,” 
in St. Paul’s-churchyard, was frequented by authors and critics, who 
formed themselves into knots and coteries, each occupying a box, and 
criticising public men, manners, and works. In 1795, Alexander Ste- 
phens says, one box to which he belonged was occupied by Dr. Buchan, 
the author of the “ Domestic Medicine,” Sir Richard Phillips, founder of 
the Monthly Magazine, Alexander Chalmers, Doctor Busby, Macfarlane, 
Doctor Fordyce, Gower, Berdmore, ‘Towers, and other minor celebrities. 

“‘ White’s Chocolate-house,” “ Will’s Coffee-house,”’ the ‘ Grecian,” 
and the ‘Saint James’s” have been immortalised by the Tatler, From 
the first were dated “ All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertain- 
ment;” from Will’s issued the poetical department ; the Grecian furnished 
‘‘the papers on learning;” and the foreign and domestic news was gathered 
at the Saint James’s. The “parlour of the Grecian” is also alluded to 
by Addison as being at that time the forum of political discussionists; and 
“* Button’s Coffee-house” is made immortal as the gathering-place of the 








* The Daily Courant, the first daily paper, appeared in 1702. 
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Spectator’s Club, and by the recollections of its lion’s-mouth letter-box, 
always open for communications from correspondents. Here Addison, 
Steele, Pope, Tickell, Ambrose Philips, Carey, Davenport, and Colonel 
Brett spent their leisure hours— Button, the proprietor of the coffee-house, 
having been a servant to the Countess of Warwick, Addison’s wife. Gar- 
raway’s has been enshrined by Swift in the lines descriptive of the class 
of persons by whom it was frequented: 
Meantime secure on Garraway cliffs, 
A savage race by shipwrecks fed, 
Lie waiting for the foundered skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead. 
These were the stockbrokers and jobbers of Change-alley, and full of 
them, no doubt, was Garraway’s during the memorable South-Sea specu- 
lation. 

The visitors to these coffee-houses at length began to form themselves 
into clubs—literary, political, convivial, or eccentric. Dean Swift, always 
up to his ears in political controversy, founded a club in 1712, called the 
“Society of Brothers,” consisting of the men of rank and talent among 
the Tories, meeting first at the Thatched House, which, on account of its 
high charges, was abandoned for the Star and Garter, and finally settling 
at Ozinda’s Coffee-house; but, on this club splitting on the rocks of party, 
he organised one of a more literary character, dubbed the “ Scriblerus 
Club,” of which Harley Earl of Oxford, St. John Viscount Bolingbroke, 
Arbuthnot, Pope, Gay, and himself were members, one of the objects of 
which was to produce a satire upon the abuse of human learning ; but this 
club was destroyed by the dissensions between Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
About the same period, or rather in 1710-11, there sprang up the 
“ October Club,” thus described by Swift: “ A set of above .a hundred 
Parliament men, who drink October beer at home, and meet every even- 
ing ata tavern” (the Bell, in King-street, Westminster) “ near the Par- 
liament, to consult affairs, and drive them on to extremes against thie 
Whigs, to call the old ministry to account, and get off five or six 
heads.” 

We are indebted to “A Humorous Account of all the Remarkable 
Clubs in Londen and Westminster” for the following list of clubs in exist- 
ence in 1745: “The Virtuoso’s Club; the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece; the Surly Club; the Ugly Club; the Split-farthing Club; the 
Mock-heroes Club; the Beaux Club; the Quack Club; the Weekly 
Daneing Club; the Bird Fancier’s Club; the Chatterwit Club; the 
Small Coal-man’s Musie Club.” To these.we may add the Kit Cat 
Club (om staunch Hanoverian principles, which met at the house of Kit 
Cat, a cook in Shire-lane); the Beef-steak Club. The latter club was 
founded by Sheridan the elder, in 1753, and presided over by the cele- 
brated and eccentrie Peg Woffington, the actress, and frequented by 
members of Parliament and courtiers. 

There were also the Pandemonium Club, held in Clarges-street, 
May-fair; the Blenheim Club, held at the Blenheim Tavern, Bond- 
street ; the Mitre Club, at the Mitre, in Essex-street, Strand. The 
Mitre Club was founded by Doctor Johnson, the landlord of the 
house at which it met having been servant to his friend Thrale. A 
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chub at the Saint James's, which was composed of Edmond Burke, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cumberland the dramatist, the 
Dean of Derry, William and Richard Burke, and Doctor Douglas, after- 
wards Bishop of Salisbury, is to be remembered as having provoked and 

oduced Goldsmith’s “ etaliation.” The coterie, which amounted to 
ittle more than a periodical dinner-party, had, in Goldsmith’s absence, 
written some facetious, good-natured epitaphs upon him, as “the late 
Doctor Goldsmith,” which called forth the brilliant poem of the “ Reta- 
hation,” which he read at the next meeting of the club. Goldsmith was 
also a member of the Literary Societ This club was founded by 
Doctor Johnson (a ealife clak clubbist, ot defines the word cle in his 
dictionary so partially), on the model of a similar one founded by him 
previously in Ivy-lane. The number of members was limited to nine: 
and the original members were Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Doctor 
Nugent, Bennett, Langton, Topham Beauclerk, Chamier (secretary at 
the War Office), Sir John Hawkins, and Goldsmith, who met and supped 
together every Monday night at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, 
Soho; but the eat of the club were extended some years later, and 
Genvick, Lord Charlemont, Sir William Jones the Orientalist, and 
Boswell admitted. Goldsmith had, in 1760, been a member of the 
Robin Hood Club, a debating society which met near Temple-bar, 
and of which Burke was also a member. He likewise belonged to some 
clubs of a less intellectual character, as the Shilling Whist Club, at the 
Devil Tavern, near Temple-bar ; a Free-and-easy Wednesday Club, at 
the Globe Tavern, in Fleet-street, of which Hugh Kelly the dramatist, 
Tom King the actor, and Glover, some time an actor, now a wag, were 
members, besides a huge bacchanalian named Gordon, and a wealthy 
pig-butcher ; and during a summer's sojourn at Canonbury Tower, to a 
club held at the Crown Tavern, in the Lower-road, Islington, His con- 
vivial tastes brought him sometimes into strange company—from noble- 
men and men of genius down to pork-butchers and tavern waiters, or as 
they were then called, by the way, ‘“ drawers.” 

The rage for clubs was so strong that men were not satisfied with 
belonging ‘to one alone, but must be enrolled im several. Thus we find 
the same names repeated in the lists of members of the Pandemonium, 
Blenheim, Mitre, Kit Cat, and Beef-steak Clubs, and in the Literary 
Society and the club held at the Grecian Coffee-house. The passion 
for clubs even spread to the northern metropolis, where the literary 
spirit was of a less constrained character than in London, and formed 
itself into social domestic groups. Yet Edinburgh had its celebrated 
Poker Club, comprising David Hume, Adam Fergusson, John Home, the 
author of “ Douglas,” Lord Elibank, and other eminent men, which took 
its name from its avowed purpose of stirring up the feelings of the nation 
against the exclusion of Scotland from the operation of the Militia Act, 
and at which lighter convivial amusements seem occasionally to have 
been indulged in. 

Mr. Daniel, in his “ Merrie England i in the Olden Time,” has col- 
lected a further list of clubs existing in London in 1790. He enumerates 
the following : The Odd Fellows’ Club ; “the Humbugs (held at the Blue 
Posts, in Covent Garden); the Semsonic Society ; the Society of Bucks ; 
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the Purl Drinkers; the Society of Pilgrims (held at the Woolpack, in 
the Kingsland-road); the Thespian Club; the Great Bottle Club; the 
Je ne scai quoi Club (held at the Star and Garter, in Pall-Mall, and of 
which oe Prince of Wales and the Dukes of York, Clarence, Orleans, 
Norfolk, Bedford, &c., were members); the Sons of the Thames Society; 
the Blue-Stocking Club; the No Pay No Liquor Club (held at the 
Queen and Artichoke, in the Hampstead-road, and of which the cere- 
mony, on a new member’s introduction, was, after his paying a fee on 
entrance of one shilling, that he should wear a hat throughout the first 
evening, made in the shape of a quart pot, and drink to the health of his 
brother members in a gilt goblet of ale); the Social Villagers (held at 
the Bedford Arms, in Camden-town); &c., &c. 

Most of these, it will be seen, were bacchanalian or eccentric clubs ; the 
freaks and wild orgies of a semi-political society of this class are thus 
reported in the London Magazine of February, 1735: 

“On the 30th of last month, in the evening, a disorder of a particular 
nature happened in Suffolk-street. Several young gentlemen of dis- 
tinction having met at a house there, called themselves the Calf's-head 
Club, and, about seven o’clock, a bonfire being lit up before the door, 
just when it was in its height they brought a calf’s head to the window, 
dressed in a napkin cap, as some say, or, as others, showed a bloody 
napkin at the window, or one that, being stained with claret, appeared 
so, and, after some huzzas, threw it into the fire. The mob, having been 
entertained with strong beer for some time, huzza’d with them, but, 
taking a disgust at some healths which were proposed, and bethinking 
themselves of the day, grew so outrageous that they broke all the win- 
dows, forced themselves into the house, and would probably have pulled 
it down and destroyed the imprudent aggressors, had not the guard been 
sent for to prevent further mischief.” 

In addition to these clubs, there were political debating societies at 
almost every tavern ; and the good-natured raillery aimed at the club 
system in the pages of the Zatler, Spectator, and Guardian, show to 
what an extent it was carried in their day. 

They were social gatherings, too, these clubs—harmless when political 
discussion and gambling were excluded, and useful and instructive where 
the conversation was of an intellectual character, as it must have been in 
those clubs where Addison, Steele, and Pope, or Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Burke, were members. 
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MADEMOISELLE DE LA FAYETTE. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LA FAYETTE, who was treated by Anne of Austria 
with the utmost kindness, passed all her evenings with the princess. She 
heard with sorrow many epigrams and jokes on the subject of the eager- 
ness with which the king applied himself at that time to business; every 
one seemed to think that it was a fancy that would not last. The car- 
dinal was severely censured for many high favours granted to several 
officers since the fast campaign, which was, in fact, reflecting on the king, 
who had signed and granted them. Mademoiselle de la Fayette dared 
not defend the king, for fear of expressing herself with too much 
warmth, but she undertook the justification of the cardinal, and even 
went so far as to praise him. She recalled to the recollection of her 
listeners that he had founded the Académie Francaise and rebuilt the 
Sorbonne, and had also established the royal printing-office ; that he had 
formed the Jardin des Plantes, that he was the patron of all great 
artists, and of every one who was distinguished for real talents. This 
language displeased many of the circle, and was applauded by others. 
It was faithfully repeated to the cardinal by Chavigny, who concluded that 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette was determingd to obtain favour and protec- 
tion from the minister. Ministers in power are, in reality, much less arro- 
gant than is generally supposed. Perpetually haunted by the idea that the 
praises accorded their measures must be interested, they rarely take 
personal credit for the applause they deserve. Flattery is not, therefore, 
so very convincing. It would be more harmless, perhaps, if it convinced 
the mind entirely ; at least it would have the effect of rendering the 
persons to whom it is addressed sincere in their belief of what others 
told them. But as flattery only half convinces the understanding, and 
serves to increase pride, a general want of confidence is the consequence, 
extending to every one and everything, making even friendship sus- 

icious. 

: As the queen’s coterie had predicted, Louis soon wearied of an appli- 
cation that was painful to him, replaced all the affairs of state into the 
hands of the cardinal, and determined only to interfere when he was 
obliged, as a mere matter of form. The same day the Comte de la 
Meilleraie, a relative of the cardinal, informed him of the passion 
with which Mademoiselle de la Fayette had inspired him, and of his 
desire to obtain her hand. The cardinal entirely approved the proposal, 
and desired La Meilleraie to open his mind to Malemeisille de la Fayette. 
Never for a moment doubting a favourable reply, the cardinal acquainted 
the king with the intended proposal, and requested his consent to the 
union. Louis became agitated, and his confusion did not escape the lynx 
eyes of the cardinal. After a moment’s silence his majesty replied : 

‘Does Mademoiselle de la Fayette herself desire this alliance ?” 

“‘ Sire, as yet we are unacquainted with her sentiments, but I suppose, 
that as she has formed no other engagement, she will not reject a pro- 
posal which must appear advantageous in every point of view.” 
Jan.—VOL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXI. I 
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“You must hear her answer, and then acquaint me with it.” 

These words, pronounced in a somewhat dry manner, confirmed the 
suspicions of Richelieu, He said no more on the subject, but proceeded 
to talk of other things. 

The cardinal waited patiently the report of Chavigny, and when he was 
informed by him that Mademoiselle de la Fayette had with equal politeness 
and firmness, but without the slightest hesitation, refused this brilliant 
alliance, the cardinal, instead of appearing amazed, only smiled. 

“ This at least assures me,” said he, “of an intrigue already formed. 
The king is in love with Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and they understand 
each other's feelings.” 

“It was reported, six months ago, before the last campaign, that the 
king had a penchant for her, but since then I have heard no more 
of it.” 

“T tell you they understand each other, and the profound mystery 
with which the king acts, proves to me that he attaches more importance 
to this /iaison than he ever did to that with Mademoiselle de Hautefort. 

“‘ Does your eminence then a that they meet im private ?” 

“No,” replied the cardinal, “ would be wn peu trop fort for his 
majesty. He would require an age to advance as far as that, but I 
should not wonder if they corresponded.” 

“« Every one praises the discretion of Mademoiselle de la Fayette.” 

“ But her judgment also is praised; and, if her character is not exag- 
gerated, she is ambitious. 1 must positively have a private interview 
with her myself.” 

“I think she would like nothing better. Her admiration for your 
eminence is her constant subject of conversation.” ’ 

“ Yes, but now I comprehend her motive. She sees she could not 
reckon on the king if I were opposed to this Liatson.” 

“ That is evident.” 

“If im reality she shows a sincere devotion to my interest, far from in- 
juring, I will endeavour to serve her. The difficulty is to find an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with her privately without observation.” 

‘The Count de Soissons 1s soon to give a masked ball; that would be 
a capital opportunity.” 

** No, she wall also wear a mask, and in those kind of interviews one 
must observe the face and the working of the features, especially with a 
young lady who has only been eight months at court. Besides, the king 
will certainly be present at this ball, and will not leave her side. But I 
will have her watched, and a favourable momeut shall be found to ap- 
point a rendezvous with her.” 

“ At Paris ?” 

‘**Such is my plan. At my niece’s, Madame d’ Aiguillon.” 

“* Mademoiselle de la Fayette has too much sense not to see at once all 
the advantages that may result from such a meeting.” 

“Yes, I faney she will scarcely disdain or reject the offers I intend 
making her.’ 

Thus the greatest geniuses are apt to judge. Entirely carried away 
by the vortex of public business, and guided by ambition, they seldom 
estimate or understand the loftiness of feeling and perfect disinterested- 
ness of conduet to be found in some characters. 
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Generally speaking, this unfavourable opinion of men may be. just;. but 
not to allow of exceptions is to overlook all that is most honourable 
and exeellent in human nature. It is calumniating those i 
natures that—to the honour of the species be it said—are to be in 
every class, 

The cardinal hastened to inform the king of the reply of Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette. He saw that Louis’s countenance lighted up at the news, 
and that joy glistened in his eyes. He did not appear to remark this, and 
left the king, — at having discovered a secret that he intended to 
turn to his own advantage. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette having been invited to breakfast with 
Madame d’ Aiguillon, was received with empressement by this lady, whom 
she found alone. During breakfast, the duchess made use of all the 
flattery she deemed most likely to gratify Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 
Neither caresses nor praises of her beauty were forgotten. Her judg- 
ment was commended, and her futare triumphs were confidently antici- 
pated and predicted. ‘Then the duchess turned the conversation on the 
cardinal, and speaking with more gravity, she said that she was aware 
that on many occasions Mademoiselle de la Fayette had aeted as. his 
champion. Smiling, and affecting a confidential air, she added that 
the cardinal might be an implacable enemy, but he was at the same time 
the most ardent and generous of friends. Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
listened to all this preamble in silence, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Richelieu himself appeared. She rose, and was about 
to withdraw, when the cardinal and the duchess both insisted on 
her remaining. They all seated themselves, and the conversation. be- 
came general. At the end of a quarter of an hour a servant entered, 
and whispering something to the duchess, she asked permission of her 
guests to retire a moment, in order to give some directions in another 
room. 

“‘ Besides,” said she, addressing Mademoiselle de la Fayette, “ I know 
that the cardinal will be glad to have a little private conversation with 
you about that poor Comte de la Meilleraie, whom you have so cruelly 
deprived of hope. Therefore I will leave you for a few moments,” 

Saying these words she rose, kissed Mademoiselle de la Fayette with 
great tenderness, and withdrew. The cardinal, now alone with the pretty 
maid of honour, thus began : 

“T have,” said he, ‘to reproach and to thank you. I know, made- 
moiselle, with what kindness you speak: of me, and in every respect I am 
most anxious to see you become a member of my family ; but the ties of 
friendship are stronger with me than those of blood. I. wish to be your 
friend.” 

Here Mademoiselle de la Fayette bowed with great respect, but did 
not reply. 

Courtiers and politicians are excellent physiognomists, and as they 
generally disbelieve all that they hear, they usually are pastieularly 
gratified at discovering what others desire to conceal from them. They 
make a regular study of the expression of the features. A lool, a motion, 
the very way they are listened to, often reveals to them more tham indis- 
cretion can betray or ingenuity discover. The cardinal saw that the 
countenance of Mademoiselle de la Fayette was untroubled, Her perfect 
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calmness and dignity astonished him. The phrase he had uttered, “I 
wish to be your friend”—solemn words, indeed, from the mouth of 
Richelieu—had caused in her no change of expression! Her composed 
demeanour was in the eyes of the cardinal an additional reason for com- 
leting the conquest he projected. He had before much desired to gain 
over, but now he attached an immense importance to his success. To 
fail would at once be unfortunate and unworthy of his powers of in- 
fluencing those around him. What! the real sovereign of France, the 
cleverest of diplomates, the greatest politician in Europe, not capable of 
ining over a girl of three-and-twenty, without experience? He must, 
he would, obtain her confidence. Any doubt on the subject was insup- 
rtable. All means of seduction must be used—every inducement em- 
ployed to ensure success. 

‘And you,” said the cardinal, after a few moments’ silence—‘“ will you 
be my friend? You have no father. Will you permit me to replace him 
in your affection? Will you profit by the wisdom long experience has 
taught me, and allow me to guide you in a career that must be strange 
to you, and where every path is so beset with difficulty and danger, that 
once to lose your way would be to involve yourself im inextricable, inter- 
minable asleden ” 

“Yes, your eminence, this is, indeed, true of those who pursue dark 
and tortuous paths; but there is nothing to fear when one treads the 
broad and open highway at noon-day, determined never to deviate from 
the beaten track.”’ 

These words, pronounced with firmness and becoming dignity, so 
entirely took the cardinal aback that he was speechless. _ His eyes rested 
on Mademoiselle de la Fayette. Anger and indignation soon mingled 
with his surprise; yet the real loftiness of soul she had displayed, the 
disdain with which she had rejected his offers of friendship and protection, 
appeared to him so unaccountable, that he could only imagine she wished 
to extract from him some offer more open and decided. This idea gave 
him courage to recommence the attack. 

“ Let us be frank,” said he, smiling. ‘ I know all.” 

‘What do you mean, monseigneur ?” 

“ The king loves you. The purity of his heart and his principles may 
allow you to confess it. He loves you. And his interest, as well as your 
own and that also of the state, require that we should be friends.” 

“To what sort of friendship does your eminence allude ?” 

“An entire confidence on your part, and an active acknowledgment on 
mine.” 

The cardinal was on the point of promising her titles, estates, and — 

ee but Mademoiselle de la Fayette, » with downcast eyes, 
istened to him in silence, all at once looked up fixedly in his face. This 
look stopped him short. He felt that he must be very cautious in what 
terms he made the most brilliant offers to this lady—offers which he had 
made to so many with such success, without hitherto experiencing the 
oe difficulty as to the wording of them. While he was preparing 
in his own mind a set speech, Mademoiselle de la Fayette addressed him 
in her turn. 

** Your eminence,” said she, “can only wish me to give my personal 
confidence—the only confidence, indeed, I can honourably promise to 
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make ; but I have no secrets. My heart is without ambition, and my 
feelings: averse from any concealment. Besides, I am sure that your 
eminence’s own elevated mind will at once understand me when I say 
that, if ever it were the pleasure of his majesty to repose confidence in 
me, there is no temptation, no power upon earth that would induce me 
to betray the sacred trust.” 

At these words Richelieu reddened, but, suppressing his rising anger 
and annoyance, replied : 

“‘ The confidence of a great king can only be properly accepted when 
that friend to whom it is Lateiend is capable of imparting to his sove- 
reign the best and most useful counsel. I propose, Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, to render you capable of imparting such advice, because, what- 
ever may be your natural sense and penetration, this is an instance in 
which experience alone is available.” 

“‘ But does not your eminence think that rectitude of purpose 

“You are little experienced in the intrigues of courts, and perhaps you 
will discover some day that the offer of my esteem and assistance is not 
to be despised.” 

** No one can attach a higher price than I do to the good opinion of 
your eminence; but I do not think you have at all proved it to me in the 
course of this interview, although I am sure I have deserved it.” 

“‘T have only one more word to add,” cried the cardinal, quite trans- 
ported with rage; ‘‘any idea of favour without my support and protec- 
tion is a delusion.” 

‘‘T cannot believe this, my lord, for in doing so I should degrade both 
our illustrious sovereign and yourself.” 

‘‘ Remember what I have said, and whoI am. Think of the future. 
Compare the fate of my friends and of my enemies, and choose.”’ 

“TI think only of my duty. When this idea alone occupies my mind, 
promises cannot seduce, or menaces intimidate.” 

At these words the cardinal rose, furious with passion. 

‘You are young,”’ said he, with a bitter smile, “and therefore I am 
induced to pardon the presumption that deludes you—the more so, as I 
am certain of soon curing you of it.” 

Saying these words he abruptly withdrew. And thus ended an inter- 
view where uprightness and virtue had disconcerted all the combina- 
tions of experience and all the artifices of the most consummate intriguer 
in the universe. 

Richelieu, thoroughly exasperated, left the apartment with the firm 
resolve of ruining her who had dared to resist and brave his authority 
with so much coolness and firmness—her who had actually succeeded in 
embarrassing and confounding him. Long experience on knowledge of 
mankind had taught him, after so lengthened a conversation, not to mis- 
take a positive refusal for a feigned denial. Magnanimity may be attri- 
buted to presumption, but can never be confounded with artifice, so 
entirely opposite are they in character. The cardinal, convinced that he 
should never seduce Mademoiselle de la Fayette by promises, only now 
considered how he might best banish her for ever from court. There was 
a courtier, named Boisenval, entirely at the command of the Cardinal 
de Richelieu. He was a man of narrow mind, very intriguing, extremely 
acute, and who had long possessed himself of the confidence of the king 
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on those subjects that he wished to conceal from the cardinal and his 
other favourites. This was known. The favourites showed him no 
, ‘the cardinal treated him in public with the utmost contempt, and 
wet the favour Boisenval enjoyed only increased. On his side, Buisenval, 
m his secret mterviews with Louis, expressed the greatest animosity to- 
wards Richelieu, but avoided abusing either his heart or his natural cha- 
racter. He-only attacked him as a statesman, and he even admitted, 
with an air of irritation and vexation, “that Ae held Burope in his 
hand.” ‘Thus, with a refinement of artifice, he managed to praise him 
immoderately, amid expressions of vulgar virulence that amounted to no- 
thing. Such praise was not suspected, and the king good-naturedly saw 
only ill-humour in his dislike-of the cardinal. The art of injuring and 
of destroying reputations by praise is so well understood at court that it 
deceives less there than elsewhere ; but the contrary art of praising wnder 
the semblance of hatred and abuse is much more useful, because less 
eral. 
o Those who practise it must be acute, brusque, often coarse in their lan- 
guage, and possess at the same time such infinite tact, as renders a 
similar line of conduct excessively difficult ‘to carry out. Boisenval had 
all these requisites. He had received his instructions from a great 
master—this master being Richelieu himself—to whom he had entirely 
sold himself, without any creature living even suspecting it. 

The cardinal was informed by Boisenval that the king wrote daily to 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette. Soon these letters were privately brought to 
him, and he read them one after the other. They were admirably re- 
sealed, and no one suspected this audacious treachery. The cardinal 
eould not but admire the modest and feminine grace of this correspon- 
dence ; the angelic character and noble sentiments displayed by Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette. He saw that the king loved her passionately. ‘“ At 
length,”’ said he to his confidant Chavigny, ‘the king loves for the first 
time in his life. ‘This is indeed a real attachment. (Who knows what it 
may lead to? We must speak to Caussin, his confessor.” 

Caussin was confessor both to the king and to Mademoiselle de la Fa- 

vette. The cardinal summoned him, and evinced the utmost anxiety upon 
the subject of the king’s conscience, that is, on account of Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette. ‘Caussinreplied with good-humour that this Hazson was entirely 
innocent and very useful to the king, and therefore to France, and that 
it tended to make the king and queen much more friendly. Notwith- 
standing ‘these assurances, the cardinal retained all his screples, and as 
the good priest continued to reply with the same naiveté, he changed the 
subject, and spoke to him of preferment, offered him his protection, and 
proposed making him a bishop. Caussin replied with equal simplicity 
and good feeling that, being without ambition, he was perfectly satistied 
with his situation. He withdrew, leaving Richelieu highly discontented 
and annoyed. 

“The king is subjugated and at the same time exalted,” said he to 
Chavigny. ‘ Mademoiselle de la Fayette is a romantic young person, full 
of sense, energy, and courage ; Caussin is a fool, who wants nothing. All 
‘this is very embarrassing, and I must consider what is to be done.” 

Caussin was, in fact, very ignorant of the refinement of feeling that it 
suited the cardinal to assume. He could only see in this intimacy pure 
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attachment—a virtuous, honourable friendship. Entertaining no doubt 
of the discretion of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and only occupied with the 
idea of effecting a reconcilement between the king and the queen, he 
cared little either for the les or the apprehensions of the cardinal. 
He exhorted Mademoiselle de la Fayette to remain at court, and sincerely 
reassured her on the subject of scruples he did not comprehend. 

One morning that Richelieu was closeted with Boisenval, this latter 
told him that the king’s passion seemed daily to increase. 

“‘ But,” said the cardinal, “do you not mistake admiration and grati- 
tude for love? Are you certain that feelings originating in so much 
— have really become the violent passion you represent ?” 

“Yes, my lord. It has now become a passion similar in character to 
any other passion. It is real love, with all its agitations, torments, and 
miseries. He esteems and admires Mademoiselle de la Fayette so much, 
that he hides his feelings, I think, from her ; but he is not deceived himself, 
although he will not quite own it tome. I have in vain endeavoured to 
moderate his passionate ecstasies—I have in vain tried to depreciate the 
merits of the object of his admiration, but without effect. If she is not 
spoken of with enthusiasm he no longer listens. One might as well ad- 
dress him in an unknown tongue, so little attention does he pay. It is 
no use to deceive your eminence. Notwithstanding his feebleness, his 
virtue, his religion, his majesty is as much in love as any heathen.” 

The cardinal smiled. 

“‘ Yes,” added Boisenval, “this is indeed the case. True heroic friend- 
ship demands a certain strength of character, but love requires none of 
these qualifications. It is certain that the king is in love. He may, from 
habit, call this love by the harmless name of friendship; and, as far as 
that goes, I am sure 4 never could forget himself so far as to pronounce 
the word of dove.” 

‘Nevermind. We must have Caussin informed of this, and convince 
him that intimate friendship is dangerous between a married man of 
thirty-five and a woman as beautiful as an angel. I will give him myself 
a little lesson on the subject.” 

“It is very commendable that a prince of the Church should teach a 
humble priest his duty. Besides, all the world knows your eminence is as 
great a theologian as a politician.” 

‘“‘ Listen, Boisenval. What we have now to do is to endeavour to cool 
this passion of the king’s, or to lower in his opinion a woman who 
actually disdains riches, is destitute of ambition, and asks for nothing either 
for herself or her friends—who is quite free from coquetry, and whose 
reputation is positively above all suspicion. We must change our plan of 
action. In future you must endeavour to heighten and to inflame the 
imagination of the king on this subject.” 

‘Qn what subject, your eminence ?”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle de la Fayette, of course.” 

“Can your eminence think of such a thing? What, you wish then 
to serve her whose ruin you have sworn ?” 

“It is her ruin that I am meditating. If you second me well it is 
certain, and your fortune is made—a fortune, let me tell you, in compa- 
rison of which all I have ever done for you shall be as nothing.” 

“ My attachment—my devotion—must suffice.” 
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‘I know all that, Boisenval, and I only say this to encourage you in 
case you need it, which I do not think you do; but I wish to show you 
the immense im ce I attach to this service.”’ 

“Speak, my lord ; only tell me what I must do.” 

“ As I have said: excite and embolden the king, and with great care 
and address renew the subject of your former dislike of Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette. Declare yourself cured of all unfavourable impressions—say 
that she has gained your admiration—praise her excessively—show a 
perfect confidence in her virtue and that of the king—endeavour to aug- 
ment, if possible, the confidence of his majesty in his own principles. 
That will not be difficult, for he imagines himself possessed of a virtue 
beyond all temptation. Does he show you the letters of Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette ?” 

‘No, your eminence; but when he believes me to have become her 
adviser I shall obtain even this confidence, I am sure.” 

“Then you must persuade him that his love is fully returned.” 

“In this I shall speak the truth, for I verily believe that it is.” 

“ And J also. But she really possesses great elevation of character, and is 
troubled by no feminine =i ta Persuade the king to receive her 
alone; encourage him in making more private assignations with her ; 
and that, under professions of the most boundless and inviolable respect 
on his side, she on hers should confide entirely in his honour and in his 
virtue. He will never betray her into making a faux pas. She will 
resist with firmness every temptation of the kind, and in the end they 
will quarrel.” 

“] understand your meaning. This plan of your eminence could only 
have been conceived by a mind such as yours. Yet remember, Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette confesses herself without experience in these matters. 
She is a woman. If she should be led astray—if she yielded x 

* Should such an event occur she will never forgive herself, and will 
fly far from kings and courts to hide her shame in solitude.” 

“But we must be prepared for every emergency. If, however, the 
same attachment which has triumphed over her virtue should induce her 
to remain ?” 

“ The king, naturally religious and virtuous, would never live in such 
open scandal; it would be unbearable to him. With his respect, all his 
love for her would cease. Now he is in a state of enthusiastic enthral- 
ment; but once let him cease to esteem her, remorse and disgust would 
replace every other sentiment. I repeat, that I am certain Mademoiselle 
de Ja Fayette will sacrifice everything to her sense of duty.” 

“But this very resistance will only increase the king’s admiration, 
and, consequently, the power she possesses over him.” 

‘On the contrary, the king, ashamed of his increasing weakness, will 
be less disposed to admiration. He will fancy her resistance arises from 
want of affection to him, and his passion will cool in consequence. Be- 
sides, if the king presumed so far as to make her any dishonourable pro- 

osals, Mademoiselle de la Fayette, awakened to the true state of his feel- 
ings, will avoid him, the king would then become embarrassed, mourn, 
weep, and end by soon forgetting her.” 

“I see that the chances are with us. Your plan is admirable. I will 
perform my part with all the dexterity I possess, and shall soon return to 
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give your eminence some account of what I have done, for I am confident 
beforehand we shall succeed.” 

* Do not hurry yourself; be cautious, precipitate nothing. The art of 
insinuation requires ample time for operation. When what you say 
does not appear to convince, let the subject drop, and appear not to care 
about it. we at another time to renew the discussion under a fresh 
form. Recollect that the most ignorant of princes are generally well 
versed in some common-place maxims that are ever present in their 
minds, and by which they never fail to be guided on particular occasions, 
For instance, they are all aware that those who wish to gain favour inva- 
riably flatter their passions; such direct means are therefore best avoided. 
Try to escape this suspicion by not always agreeing with the king's 
opinions ; but disagree with a certain discretion. Appear rigid in your 
general principles, but affect to be led away by excess of zeal in particular 
instances. I am now, Boisenval, unfolding to you some pages of my 
own system. As you are young, and naturally possess tact and intelli- 
gence, I leave you to profit by the revelation of these mysteries. An in- 
timacy with a prince, at once feeble and suspicious, who is known to be 
governed by favourites, is an admirable school to exercise and perfect 
your naturally acute intellect. What art, what precaution, prudence, 
pliability, on judgment are necessary! The ascendancy you possess 
must be kept out of sight, for you would never be pardoned, or even have 
a chance of ultimate success, if you presumed prematurely upon it so 
much as to allow your influence to become visible to the object you de- 
sire to govern ; but when at last you feel your power thoroughly esta- 
blished, then audacity may take the place of more cautious measures. 
You may then boldly display your influence before all the world, as no 
authority can be real without a certain notoriety and éclat.” 

Thus Richelieu, in the privacy of his own apartments, unfolded to his 
pliant confidant the inmost secrets of his dexterous and ambitious soul. 

Boisenval observed his directions with the utmost exactness, and by 
exciting the king’s passions he contrived in a few months to gain his 
entire confidence. Louis was compelled, in his intercourse with Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, to submit to the very strictest rules of propriety, and 
suffered tortures from the galling restraint he endured. He particularly 
complained to Boisenval of the reserve and formality of their interviews, 
to which complaints his confidant replied, that when he felt assured of 
entirely possessing the heart of her he loved, it was very easy to obtain 
all else he desired, and that Mademoiselle de la Fayette would soon be 
prevailed on to meet him privately and alone. The king, convinced by 
what he said, now gave himself up to the most flattering and intoxicating 
hopes of success. One evening, in the queen’s apartment, the king led 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette to a window that stood open on account of the 
heat, and leaning with her on the balcony, thus addressed her : 

‘“‘ You know,” said he, “ all the respect I feel for you, and the power 
that your very look exercises over me. A brother is allowed to embrace a 
beloved sister—a brother’s feelings could scarcely be more pure than those 
I feel towards you—but your eyes looked disapproval, and I submitted. 
Let me confess, also, that when I gazed on the freshness, the youthful 
purity of that face, the delicacy of those brilliant cheeks, I felt that even 
the chastest kiss would be a profanation. At least, let the sacrifice I 
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have madeof my own feelings beappreciated, and gain for me, in return, 
your fullest, your most unreserved confidence.” 

“Ah?” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, “that confidence has, you 
well know, long been yours. I might distrust myself, but you, sire, never 
—never |” 

‘How happy you make me !” exclaimed the king. “ But, remember, that 
to lose your good opinion now, after what you have said, would make me 
the most unfortunate of mortals. I flatter myself that I understand your 
attachment towards me ; but how can words express what J feel towards 
you ! How can I describe that which is without bounds or limits? For 
instance, you can exist without me—you are sustained by the mbhe- 
rent dignity of your own character—you find amusement im your various 
accomplishments; but J—I am nothing without you—I am a mere 
blank—I live only for-you and by you—I have no iden that is my own, 
not a sentiment that does not emanate from you ; it is your mind that 
guides me, your soul that arouses me ; there is to me an indescribable 
charm in the idea that all my good actions are dictated by your desire and 
spring from your heart. Ah! I no longer fear flattery, for when I am 
applauded, I feel that your praise alone meets my ears. Oh, give yourself 
up to me then, without constraint, for if even doubtful of me, you may 
surely rely on virtue itself, of whom you are the living representative.” 

In this speech there was as much art as passion. Louis wished 'to pre- 


pare the mind of Mademoiselle de la Fayette for the strangest proposition. 


Carried away, seduced as it were, by his love for her, and encouraged by 
the artful msmuations of Boisenval, he had conceived the most audacious 
hopes; or, to express it better, he no longer doubted of the ultimate suc- 
cess of his desires, or of her acquiescence in the demand ‘he was about to 
make. Nevertheless, he hesitated—some further time elapsed—but a 
fortnight after the queen’s confinement, being much urged by Boisenval, 
he determined to delay no longer the execution of his plan. One morn- 
ing, in the queen’s ‘boudoir, at the end of a conversation with Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, Louis said that he had a favour to ask of her. 

“I shall be but too delighted to grant it,” replied she; “ but how 
comes it that I should not have already anticipated anything depending 
on me that could gratify you ?” 

“* What I desire depends entirely on you. Will you promise not to 
refuse me ?” 

“Is my promise necessary ?” 

“Well, but give me your word.” 

“Sire, I give it you from the bottom of my heart—only tell me what 
you wish.” 

‘‘Not now—it would require too long an explanation ; I will make my 
request in writmg, and you shall receive a letter this evening ; but re- 
member, you have given me your word, and to withdraw it would plunge 
me into utter misery and despair.” 

Saying these words, the king left her. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette felt surprised but not uneasy. The notion 
that the king was capable of making an improper proposition never for a 
moment entered her mind ; yet still she felt the greatest curiosity to 
know what this secret might be. ‘She formed a thousand different con- 
jectures that were each further than the other from the truth. At length, 
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on entering her room at night, she found a letter from the king. She 
hastily tore it open, and read what follows with feelings of the most painful 
astonishment : 

“If the sentiments of attachment we feel towards each other were of a 
mere common-place nature—if you did not already read my heart as in a 
glass—the proposal I am about to make might appear imprudent, and 
even improper ; but you know beforehand that it is impossible for you to 
be imprudent with me, and that at least the sentiments I feel deserve to 
be.rewarded with all the abandon of the most unlimited confidence. Did 
I say unlimited? Yes, such should you feel towards me ; for can you be 
ignorant of the purity, the delieacy of my devotion towards you, and the 
absolute power you exercise over me? Can you be ignorant of the fact, 
that af even fora moment you were called on to repress an involuntary 
feeling, one single glance would suffice ? 

“‘ For two years I have adored you and you only, and twice only during 
that whole period have I been able to address you alone, and to chance 
only did 1 even then owe this inexpressible happiness. It is impossible 
for me longer to endure this odious constraint. I have arranged, there- 
fore, my hunting-seat at Versailles as much in accordance with your 
taste as it is possible. There you will find flowers, a garden, fields and 
woods. Come then, embellish this abode with your presence, and fet us 
dedicate it as a temple to friendship! Bring with you any friends you 
please—and we will there pass together three or four days in every week. 
There we can converse unmolested. Thus my happiness will be perfected, 
and you will increase my gratitude a thousand-fold. What do you fear— 
the voice of calumny? It would not presume to attack, and could never 
injure you. In a word, I rely on the fulfilment of your promise, because 
I am sure that you are eertain of my principles and my honour. To re- 
fuse me, then, would only be to insult me ; it would rend my very soul, 
and destroy every hope | have of happiness.” 

When she had finished reading this letter, Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
was utterly confounded. The fatal veil which had so long concealed the 
truth suddenly fell from her eyes. There was no longer any attempt at 
deception—all further delusion was impossible ; this letter, and the feel- 
ings that dictated it, were not to be misunderstood. 

“« Merciful Heavens!” cried she, “ with what a tone of authority and 
assurance he proposes to dishonour me! This is, then, the attachment I 
believed to be so pure! What! does he suppose that I could encourage 
an adulterous passion? Wretch thet I am. I have already deceived 
myself into sharing it; and now, when I remember the many passionate 
interviews that have passed between us, it seems impossible that I could 
have deluded myself so long. But how shall I reply to him? He will 
be irritated—he will be in despair !” 

This idea deprived Mademoiselle de la Fayette of all her presence of 
mind, and surmounted every other consideration. Irrevocably deter- 
mined never to grant any concession unworthy of herself, she sou 
every means to render as gentle as possible the dreadful blow she was 
about to inflict. Again and again, with tears flowing down her cheeks, 
she read and re-read this passage of his letter—‘‘To refuse me would be 
an insult; it would rend my very soul, and destroy every hope I have of 
happiness.” ‘His attachment to me, after all,” said she, “ will only serve 
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to make him miserable. Ah, would to Heaven that I might sacrifice for 
him my peace—my happiness—nay, even life itself! But my reputation 
—his own—my honour—to encourage an adulterous passion—to give to 
all France the spectacle of such an outrageous scandal—to play the igno- 
minious part of a royal mistress—at least to act as if I were such, and 
expose myself to become the object of universal and just contempt—no! 
I will never consent to such degradation—my reason revolts—my feelings 
abhor the very idea!” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette passed the night in the utmost agitation, 
determined to fly at all hazards, but undecided how to break her resolu- 
tion to the king. She meditated the most absolute self-sacrifice, but her 
rebel heart refused compliance. Louis XIII., by his gentleness and his 
constancy, had entirely gained the affection of the lovely maid of honour. 
She trembled at the fies of the grief he would suffer, and yet she had 
already registered a solemn vow to renounce the world and her liberty, 
and bury herself in a convent where she had been educated. One idea 
alone served to mitigate her sufferings: in her retreat she might see and 
even love, without scruple, the monarch who adored her—she might still 
guide him by her counsel, and support him by her own courage. When 
she had fully determined her plan of action, she took up her pen, and thus 
addressed the king : : 

“Your majesty desires that our interviews should no longer be in the 
presence of witnesses who might observe us. Before knowing what was 
required of me, I promised to grant all'that was asked. I will not with- 
draw my word, but I only presume to entreat your majesty the liberty of 
selecting the spot where these private interviews are to be held. In 
eight days the place where I intend to receive you will be prepared, and 
then and there I shall expect you. Your majesty will then judge of 
“a extent of my attachment, and of the unbounded devotion of my 
1eart.” 

After having written this letter, she sent a messenger to her friend 
Madame de Beaumont, to beg her to come to her room, having some- 
thing of importance to communicate. The marchioness came, and Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette having made her promise inviolable secrecy, con- 
fided to her the project she meditated. She only said, that tired of the 
court and of the world, she wished to leave them for ever. Her friend 
could not restrain her tears at the idea of a creature so young, so 
beautiful, and of such an exalted character, burying herself in a cloister. 
She vainly endeavoured to combat her project. All she said was heard 
with calmness, but she could not succeed in shaking the resolution of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 

‘* Before I retire for ever from the world,” said she to her friend, “ I 
have one entreaty to make—one favour to beg.” 

“ Tell me,” said Madame de Beaumont, “only tell me what it is. I 
shall always be too happy to serve you; but especially now, under 
present circumstances.” 

“Then you will promise to do what I ask ?” 

“‘Is my promise necessary—can you doubt me? Must I swear to do 
what you desire to satisfy you?” 

“Well, then, I will tell you what I want. I am rich, as you well 
know. My mother left me a large fortune; my aunt, too, who is lately 
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dead, bequeathed all she had to me. But now, of what use is all this to 
me? My jewellery is sufficient to pay those charities which I promised 
to bestow. I have already sold all my trinkets, in order to make over the 
amount to the hospital of the convent I am to inhabit. You, my dear 
friend, are poor, and this poverty may be a serious obstacle to your mar- 
riage. I entreat you, therefore, to accept my whole fortune—it is wholly 
at your disposal—take it for my sake.” 

- Madame de Beaumont, however, firmly refused this generous offer. 
She represented to her that all her projects were, as yet, but in embryo ; 
that she might still change her mind ; and that it would be extremel 
imprudent to surrender up a fortune unadvisedly, the loss of which 
might afterwards be a subject of eternal regret. But Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette insisting, Madame de Beaumont at length accepted her offer, 
on one condition—that whenever she wished to resume her fortune, it 
was always to remain at her disposal. 

The maid of honour kissed her cautious friend, and the next day 
signed the papers, by which she made over to her, in testimony of the 
friendship she bore her, the full and entire possession of all she possessed 
in lands, castles, and houses. 

Everything being arranged, Mademoiselle de la Fayette found herself 
for a moment alone. A kind of horror came over her—she dreaded 
reflecting on the vast sacrifice she was about to make. ‘ Alas!” said 
she to herself, ‘‘it is no real feeling of religion that leads me to embrace 
a life of holiness—mine is not a sincere call—worldly and profane feelings 
have induced me to take this measure; but at least my life has been in- 
nocent—my conscience, I hope, is still pure—religion will, I trust, heal the 
wounds of my lacerated heart, and once within the sacred walls of that 
holy retirement I shall hope to reap the fruits of the sacrifice I make to 
my love. Yes, I can no longer deceive myself; what I feel for the king 
is love—pure, it is true, but no less ardent and passionate love. Oh, 
my God!” she cried, “I feel too plainly that worldly motives, however 
noble or generous they may be, are not sufficient to elevate the mind 
above vain and worldly regrets. But do Thou bless my resolves, grant 
that religion may henceforth in reality become my aim, faith my sup- 
port, and that a holy peace may be my recompense !” 

A few days after, Mademoiselle de la Fayette begged for a few mo- 
ments’ audience with the queen. It was at once granted. When they 
were alone, the maid of honour entreated her royal mistress not to divulge 
for forty-eight hours the secret she was about to reveal. Anne of Austria 
pledged herself to do as she requested, and Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
then told her that before the expiration of that time she would be in a 
monastery. The sorrow of the queen was only equalled by her surprise. 
The maid of honour did not mention the king’s letter, and the queen 
fancied that she was induced to make such a sacrifice from the doubts 
she entertained of her own powers of resistance. Anne of Austria did 
not utter a syllable, but tenderly embracing her, held her for some mo- 
ments in her arms—a mute but eloquent expression of her admiration 
and of her gratitude. 

Nevertheless, the queen felt herself called upon to recapitulate every 
possible argument against the sudden resolution she was about to adopt ; 
and perhaps did so the more willingly, seeing beforehand that every word 
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she uttered, and every representation she made, would be useless. Their 
interview was tender affectionate ; the queen, no longer jealous of 
the influence of this sweet girl, saw in her only the generous, disinterested 
friend of her husband. She implored her, with the utmost sincerity, to 
receive the king at the convent, and to continue to give him those 
counsels which had hitherto been so serviceable to him. She also 
romised to go and see her herself. This interview raised the spirits of 
iselle de la Fayette; for nothing is more gratifying than marks 

of esteem from those we respect and honour. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette returned to her room to write a few lines 
to the king, appointing to meet him the next day in the parlour of the 
convent of St. Mary, at Paris, where he knew that, according to the 
custom of that day, she often retired for devotional purposes. 

The king was surprised, and annoyed; the austerity of the convent, 
and the idea that a double lattice of iron would separate him in this 
téte-G-téte from his love, was excessively disagreeable to his feelings ; 
but he could not but admire her ingenious modesty in the choice of a 
rendezvous so divested of all scandal. He never dreamed of anytinng 
further; he never entertained the slightest suspicions of the sacrifice she 
meditated; he already anticipated the pleasure he should experience in 
an unreserved conversation with her, and flattered himself that, im time, 
he might persuade her to meet him elsewhere. - 

Everything was arranged for the departure of Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette. at once she recollected that one last saerifice yet remained 
to be performed—the letters of the king remained still untouched. She 
took a taper, opened the casket which contained them, and set fire to the 
whole : her heart was ready to break as they lay burning before her. It 
seemed as if all her dreams of happiness, all the chimeras on which she 
had so long lived, perished with them. She sat immovable—statue-like 
—before the burning pile, contemplating its destruction with a mute 
despair. After some time she broke silence. “ Thus,” cried she, “do I 
consummate the sacrifice! These tender protestations, these vows of 
eternal love and constancy, have ended in nothing but flames and smoke ! 
Nought remains but a few ashes. Such are, alas! but too often the fate 
of all the happiest delusions of this world !” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette remained absorbed in grief until the break 
of day. As soon as the sun rose she deseended from her room without 
making any noise, found the carriage which was in waiting to receive 
her, and departed for the convent she had selected as her future home. 
She was fully expected, and all was prepared for her reception. She 
passed the remainder of the night in prayer, and in endeavouring to calm 
the mental agony she endured. She was overcome by fatigue and 
agitation, but her resolution was unchanged. It was no consciousness 
of guilt that had led her to take refuge within those sacred walls. 
Pure in mind, and unblemished in reputation, she felt inspired by all 
the dignity of the sacrifice she was making to her sense of duty. The 
peace of mind that gradually came to her relief increased after she had 
received the veil and the dress of a nun. She felt as if delivered from 
all her fears and anxieties; an immense weight was taken away. On 
looking back, her life appeared as if passed in the midst of a stormy 
and dangerous ocean filled with rocks and quicksands impossible to 
avoid; but now she looked forward with delight to the calm and peaceful 
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path that lay before her, ending only in the certain hope of everlasting 


At mid-day the king arrived, utterly unsuspicious of the misfortune 
awaiting him. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, informed of his approach, de- 
scended to the parlour. When she appecred, she was so beautiful, her 
lovely and composed countenance ered by the white veil, and her 
elegant form clad in a garment of brown stuff, the king was positively 
stupified with surprise, and stood speechless, with his eyes fixed upon her. 

“‘ Forgive me,” said she, in a voice full of sweetness, “forgive my 
having acted thus secretly. But, sire, a too lively attachment had con- 
ducted us both in a dangerous path. That letter, in which your majesty 
proposed establishing me at Versailles—that fatal letter—when, for the 
first and only time, you forgot je own duty and the respect due to my 
situation—opened my eyes. I had promised to grant your request, and 
I could only redeem my word by burying myself in a cloister. This 
morning I received the veil: the irrevocable vow that will bind me 
for ever will in a year be publicly pronounced, and has. been already 
solemnly registered in my heart.” 

“Great Heavens!” cried Louis. “Is this some vision? Are you an 
angel already glorified ?” 

‘“‘T am your friend,” replied she, “ whose future life will be passed in 
prayers for you and for the glory of France. I live now but to invoke 
for you and with you the mercy of the Eternal, to remind you of Him, 
of your duties; to see no one but you and the holy virgims whose 
lives are dedicated to His service ; to forget all the vain and worldly 
pleasures, all the frivolous cares, which have hitherto occupied me ; to 
think only of my God, my religion, and of you. This will be my sole 
delight, my pleasure, and my occupation. Is this not a life that ought 
to make me happy ?” 

“ But,” exclaimed the king, in a voice inaudible from emotion, ‘ these 
iron bars that separate us for ever 

“The tomb even shall not. divide us. By mutually purifying and 
elevating our souls, their union shall be perfected.” 

At these words the king, with a countenance bathed in tears, fell on 
his knees before her : 

“Oh thou,” said he, “sole object of all the affection of my solitary, 
my distracted heart—thou whom I have long adored in secret—at thy 
feet I now abjure every profane and unholy sentiment which hitherto, in 
spite of myself, has seduced my feelings, Thy heroic virtue, sweet angel, 
triumphs even over love itself ; and I see in thee no mortal, but a celestial 
creature descended from on high. Yes, that gentle look, that angelic 
expression, those holy weeds, are indeed formed for Heaven, and all that 
earth could offer would only sully their purity. To gaze on thee is 
enough; in thy form innocenee is personified. But, alas! what will 
become of me in the midst of that detestable court, tolerated only for 
thy sake? I can only find consolation in following the holy example 
thou hast set me, in regulating my life on the same modelas thine, and 
in burying myself for ever in the profoundest recesses of a monastery.” 

“Good Heavens! what do I hear?” interrupted Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette. “ You, siwe—a king, a father, a husband—you bury yourself 
in a monastery! Do you not see that what in me was a disinterested 


self-sacrifice, would in you become a shameful desertion of the holiest 
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duties? Remember, that if I had pleased, I might equally have pre- 
served my reputation and tranquillised my conscience by retiring for 
some years and living in the solitude of the country ; but I wished to be 
still your friend, and to afford you at all times those counsels so necessary 
for your welfare. To perform this I have renounced home and liberty. 
Your glory, your happiness is now my sole aim, and can alone reward 
me for my unbounded devotion.” 

“ Alas!” replied the king, “ dispose of my life as you please; but at 


least believe that I can never again be happy. 

“No!” cried Mademoiselle de la Fayette, ‘I will not believe it, for the 
happiness of a sovereign should never depend on any private attachment. 
Your career is too elevated to be attached to anything save the public 

rosperity. The eyes of all Europe are on you, sire. France places all 
ae hopes in your courage. Deign to forget me in order to consecrate 
periiae entirely to the cares of government ; and let your own actions, 
your own exertions, ensure the happiness of your subjects.” 

The king returned to St. Germain with tears in his eyes and despair 
in his heart. Accustomed to the engaging conversation of the young 
maid of honour, and to the gentle influence of a cultivated mind united 
to a bewitching person, Louis fell a prey-to profound melancholy, which 
betrayed itself in a mournful, despairing countenance and morose man- 
ners, now that she whom he loved was separated from him. After he 
left the convent, several days passed without his ‘speaking to any one. 
He sought in vain amongst his courtiers for a trusty friend to whom he 
might communicate the sorrows of his heart; but, finding no one, he re- 
mained wrapt in the same moody silence. Overcome by chagrin and 
ennui, he consoled himself by visiting, almost daily, in her monastic re- 
tirement, her who had abandoned him, and whose counsel and confidence 
he unceasingly desired. Mademoiselle de la Fayette never saw him ex- 
cepting at the grate; but her conversation was the greatest solace to the 
agitated mind of the feeble monarch, and the power she exercised over 
him appeared only to increase. The cardinal, well informed of every- 
thing the King did, trembled for the loss of his own power as the result 
of this attachment. He knew that Mademoiselle de la Fayette was no 
friend to his policy, and he perceived from time to time such a determi- 
nation and independence in the king’s deportment as made him fear that 
he would end by at last shaking off his authority altogether. The artful 
minister imagined an expedient by which he hoped to weaken the influ- 
ence one fair lady possessed in the heart of the king by awakening a 
fresh passion. With this view he determined on the return of Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort to court, whose beauty, far from having diminished, 
seemed to have rather increased during her temporary exile. 

It was not possible for the king to meet his old favourite without 
emotion. She certainly did not possess the mind of Mademoiselle de la 
mae but her beauty was more regular. She was more lively, and, 
although perfectly virtuous, she was less rigid in her ideas of propriety. 
The charms of the lady in waiting insensibly superseded the recollection 
of the poor recluse. Her lively sallies and girlish gaiety made the some- 
what severe and serious character of her sedlagigtis more striking. The 
cardinal gained his end. Mademoiselle de Hautefort’s reign lasted two 


years. 














